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AMERICA  NOW  AND  IN  THE  ’THIRTIES  ;  IN  THE 
STEPS  OF  DE  TOCQUEVILLE.i 

Eleven  years  before  Charles  Dickens  paid  his  first  visit  to 
America,  another  European,  even  younger  in  years,  had  started 
on  a  similar  voyage  of  observation  and  inquiry.  This  voyager 
was  the  Frenchman,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  then  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  So  eager  was  he  for  this  quest  that  he  threw  up 
a  judgeship  in  order  to  undertake  it,  and  imperilled  his  career 
on  its  very  threshold.  Finding  it  impossible  to  pay  his  own 
expenses,  he  managed  to  secure  from  Count  Montalivet,  a  member 
of  the  Government  of  the  new  King,  Louis  Philippe,  a  mission 
to  inquire  into  the  penitentiary  experiments  then  going  on  in 
the  United  States.*  But  that  was  not  de  Tocqueville’s  real  aim 
and  object.  The  governing  motive  of  his  journey  was  to  make 
a  thorough  exploration  into  the  working  of  democracy  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  achieved  his  object,  and  produced  on  his  return 
a  work  which  brought  him  instant  fame,  that  remarkable  book 
—or  rather  books,  for  there  were  two® — Democracy  in  America. 
Still,  after  all  these  years,  that  work  survives  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  studies  of  a  great  community,  and  even  in  1921  is  still 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  searchlights  on  the  enduring  mind 
and  heart  of  America. 

What  was  de  Tocqueville’s  motive  in  this  visit  to  America?  To 
answer  that  question  we  must  appreciate  his  position  in  modern 
life  and  history. 

De  Tocquqville  stood  historically  in  the  same  position  as  that 
favourite  theme  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry — Senancour,  the 
author  of  Obcrmann.  Though  born  thirty  years  later,  de  Tocqiie- 
ville,  like  Senancour,  lived  between  two  worlds — one  dead  and 
another  not  yet  born.  He  suffered  from  the  profound  unrest 
of  a  world  in  travail  : — 

“  But  now  the  old  is  out  of  date, 

The  new'  is  not  yet  born, 

And  who  can  be  alone  elate, 

While  the  world  lies  forlorn?  ”  ■* 

(1)  'I'his  is  a  sequel  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  March  last,  entitled  “  America  Now  and  in  the  ’Forties :  In  the  Steps  of 
Charles  Dickens.” 

(2)  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  book  on  this  question;  On  the  Penitentiary 
System  in  the  United  States  and  its  Application  to  France. 

(3)  One  produced  in  1836  and  the  other  in  1840. 

(4)  Matthew  Arnold’s  Ohermann  Onee  More. 
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De  Tocqueville  had  come  into  the  world  in  1805,  at  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  ijeriod,  and  at  the  height  of  Napoleon’s 
greatest  glory — the  year  of  the  battle  of  Austerhtz.  He  was 
brought  up  on  a  small  property  in  Normandy,  by  parents  who 
held  the  position  of  small  nobles  under  the  Old  Order,  but  now 
found  themselves  impoverished  and  despoiled  of  power.  His 
father  and  mother,  indeed,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Tocque- 
ville,  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  in  the  I\ed  Terror  o( 
the  later  French  Revolution,  and  had  actually  been  imprisoned 
in  the  Conciergerie  for  several  weeks.  His  father  had  had  the 
courage  to  marry  in  the  height  of  the  Terror — in  1793 — the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  that  brave  man,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  who  afterwards 
defended  the  King  at  his  trial  on  April  22nd,  1794.  The  Robes- 
pierrists  made  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  whole  of  that  brilliant 
family,  executing  within  one  hour  de  Malesherbes  himself,  along 
with  his  daughter,  another  grand-daughter,  and  her  husband, 
de  Chateaubriand,  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  writer  and 
statesman. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  carnage  that  de  Tocqueville’s 
parents  had  lived,  and  the  terror  and  shock  of  those  events  was 
handed  on  to  their  son,  whose  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  a  certain 
brooding  eagerness  to  save  the  world  from  the  recurrence  ol 
such  evils. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  de  Tocqueville  was  that 
that  eagerness  did  not  take  the  form  of  either  panic  or  reaction, 
While  most  of  the  young  nobles  around  him  continued  to  live 
in  the  past,  de  Tocqueville  looked  to  the  future.  The  othen 
vainly  dreamed  of  restoring  the  Old  Order ;  de  Tocqueville 
realised  that  it  was  dead.  He  refused  to  use  his  title  and  he 
became  a  Liberal.  His  friends  looked  out  on  the  new  worlii 
in  a  mood  of  angry  despair.  But  de  Tocqueville  turned  his  bad 
on  the  past,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to  make  the  best  of  the 
future.  That  was,  indeed,  the  unique  and  distinguishing  quality 
which  made  him  so  great  a  figure  in  the  thought  and  literature 
of  France. 

A  year  before  de  Tocqueville’s  journey,  the  incorrigible 
ob.scurantism  of  the  Bourbon  Charles  X. — the  old  Comte  d’Artois 
of  the  Emigration — had  led  to  his  sudden  downfall  and  abdication 
after  a  brief  reign  of  six  years.  The  effort  to  restore  the  power 
and  style  of  the  Old  Order  had  brought  to  the  surface  once  more 
that  revolutionary  spirit  of  Paris  which  was  still  only  simmeriug 
beneath  the  surface  even  after  fifteen  years  of  reaction.  Three 
days  of  barricade  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris — the  historic 
“days  of  July” — had  driven  from  the  throne  of  France  the  last 
of  the  Bourbons — that  family  which,  after  forty  years,  had  truly 
“  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.”  But  though  the  workmen 
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of  Paris  did  the  fighting,  the  Ijiberal  middle  class  reaped  the 
fruits;  and  they  managed  for  the  moment  to  stave  off  a  republic 
by  bringing  to  the  throne  the  head  of  the  rival  loyalist  faction, 
those  “Orleaiiists” — the  followers  of  the  revolutionary  Due 
d’Orleans — who  had  played  so  powerful  a  part  in  the  Devolution 
from  the  early  days  of  1789.  Louis  Philippe  was,  after  all,  only 
a  frock-coated  substitute  for  Charles  X.,  and  to  the  ordinary 
cynical  Parisian  it  must  have  seemed  that  the  Devolution  of  1880 
was  little  more  than  a  change  of  name.  “Plus  ca  change,  plus 
e’est  la  meme  chose,”  must  have  been  the  observation  of  such 
men. 

But  de  Tocqueville  saw  deeper.  Behind  the  mere  changes  of 
kings  he  saw  the  “Three  Glorious  Days  ” — “les  Trois  Glorieuses  ” 
— of  the  Devolution  of  July.  With  that  amazing  perspicacity 
which  makes  him  always  stand  out  as  one  of  the  few  great 
prophets  of  modern  political  thought,  de  Tocqueville  looked  right 
beyond  all  the  various  phases  of  change  which  were  to  sweep 
over  France  for  the  following  forty  years.  He  perceived  that 
the  real  governing  force,  stronger  than  all  these  Doyalist  and 
bourgeois  currents,  was  the  tide  of  democracy.  He  realised,  with 
almost  uncanny  wisdom,  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  events,  that 
this  s})irit  of  democracy  was  the  inevitable  conquering  power  of 
the  modern  world — certain  in  the  end  to  subdue  all  things  beneath 
its  feet.  The  problem  of  the  future,  in  his  view,  was  not  to 
resist  democracy,  but  to  make  it  safe  for  the  world. 

Deeidy  reflecting  over  this  outlook,  de  Tocqueville  looked  round 
the  earth,  and  caught  sight  of  a  vivid  and  striking  world  con¬ 
trast.  In  Euroi>e  he  saw  democracy  growing  in  power,  but 
with  no  attempt  to  organise  it  or  to  discipline  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  saw  all  the  efforts  of  the  best  minds  of  Europe  being 
frittered  and  dissipated  in  a  vain  resistance  to  the  inevitable. 
He  saw  on  the  one  side  blind  reaction,  on  the  other  blind  anarchy. 
The  expiring  forces  -of  the  Old  Order  were  being  exhausted  in  a 
miserable  effort  to  destroy  the  new ;  and  out  of  that  conflict  there 
was  emerging  the  sway  of  alternating  tyrannies — the  tyrannies 
of  two  extremes,  the  “Ded”  and  the  “White.” 

Meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  humanity  were  suffering.  Listen 
to  de  Tocqucville’s  grave  words,  not  inapplicable  to  the  state  of 
Europe  to-day  (1921)  : — 

‘‘  Tlie  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to  me  to  present  a  most  alarming 
spectacle  :  the  impulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that  it  cannot  bo  guided  :  their  fate  is 
in  their  bends;  yet  a  little  while  and  it  may  be  so  no  longer.”  l 

But  when  de  Tocqueville  looked  across  the  Atlantic  he  saw 

(1)  Democracy  in  America,  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  London:  1875.  Vol.  I.,  page  5. 
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quite  another  sfiectacle.  He  caught  sight  of  a  vast  country  »nd 
a  powerful  (Jovernment  which  liad  fully  and  frankly  accepted  j  I 
doniocracy  as  its  supreme  principle  of  rule.  Fifty  years  before,  | 
Britain’s  thirteen  American  colonies  had  shaken  themselves  loose 
from  Europe,  and  at  the  same  moment  had  definitely  thrown  off  y 
the  feudal  ideas  of  the  Old  World.  A  revolution,  both  political  rj 
and  social,  had  occurred  there  quite  as  earth-shaking  as  the  ) 
subsequent  upheaval  in  France.  But  with  very  different  results. 
While  in  France  every  basic  juinciple  of  government  was  still 
unsettled- — “Blocks  of  the  past  like  icebergs  high’’  floating  “on  r 
a.  rolling  sea  ’’ — Nortli  America  had  spent  those  fifty'  years  in  * 
giving  shape  and  form  to  its  New  Order.  There  across  the  Atlantic  > 
republican  democracy  had  learnt  to  know  that  it  must  be  subject 
to  laws  and  duties  like  any  other  form  of  human  rule. 

What  fascinated  de  Tocqueville  about  America  then — what  drew 
him  thither  with  the  same  inevitable  gravitation  that  drew  the 
restless  Columbus — was  the  feeling  that  there  already  the  scheme 
of  the  future  world  was  coming  into  being.  He  dreamed  that 
there  he  could  find  a  clue  to  the  troubles  of  Europe  :  a  guidance 
out  of  its  confusions,  a  torch  to  light  it  through  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  a  stormy  and  perilous  age. 

So  it  was  that  he  forsook  everything  and  travelled  across  the 

Atlantic  with  a  chosen  friend  to  find  the  new  Atlantis.^ 

«  *  «  «  « 

'riius  Alexis  de  Toc(|ueville  approached  the  United  States,  not 
as  a  hostile  critic,  but  as  a  sympathetic  inquirer,  seeking  for 
help  and  guidance.  He'  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
.\merican  reconstruction— when  the  revolting  colonies  had  rallied 
themselves  from  the  losses  and  shocks  of  the  two  wars  with 
I'uigland,"  and  had  developed  the  Constitution  of  1789  into  a 
working  machine.  In  the  previous  year  they  had  elected  their 
seventh  President,  General  Jackson.  Ten  years  before  they  had 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  their  great  President  Monroe,  asserting 
a  claim  of  guardianship  by  the  United  States  over  the  whole 
American  continent.  They  were  already,  therefore,  a  |X)wer  to 
reckon  with.  They  could  no  longer  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer  as 
rebellious  “provincials”  likely  to  return  to  the  European  allegi¬ 
ance.  But  we  must  not  figure  them  for  a  moment  as  possessing 

(1)  He  wrote  in  tlie  introductory  chapter  to  iiis  book;  “I  confes-s  tliat  in 
•America  I  saw  more  than  .America.  I  sought  tlie  image  of  democracy  itself, 
with  its  inclinations,  its  character,  its  prejudices,  its  pa.ssions;  I  wished  to 
discover  whether  we  could  not  learn  there  at  le*ist  what  we  have  to  hope  or  to 
fear  from  here.”  He  concludes  in  another  pa.ssage  :  “  It  is  not  then  to  satisfy  a 
mere  curiosity,  however  legitimate,  that  I  Iiave  examined  America.  I  wished  to 
discover  there  some  instructions  from  which  we  could  profit  ourselves.” 
Democracy  in  America  (Vol.  I.,  page  12).  That  was  the  object  of  de  Tocquo- 
ville’s  journey — not  to  praise  .America,  but  to  enlighten  Europe. 

(2)  The  War  of  Independence  (1776-1783)  and  the  War  of  Trade  (1812-1814). 
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the  vast  world  pow'er  which  is  to-day  expressed  by  the  phrase 
“United  States.”  The  great  sweep  to  the  West  had  not  yet  really 
begun.  Organised  .\inerica  was  still  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
faced  towards  Europe.^  The  great  European  immigration  had  not 
commenced.  De  Tocqiieville  always  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  as  the  “  x\nglo-Americans,”  a  term  which  reveals  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  America  was  still  in  the 
main  an  offshoot  of  the  British  stock.  He,  indeed,  went  even 
further  than  most  Englishmen  of  that  day  in  his  emphatic  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  British  origin  of  American  civilisation.  And  he  saw 
it  as  not  merely  British,  hnt  Puritan  British.  For  de  Tocque- 
ville  found  the  inspiring  force  of  the  xVmerican  civilisation  in 
New  England.  Tn  an  impressive  passage  he  puts  this  claim  very 
high  :— 

"  Thp  civilisation  of  New  En^liiiul  lias  been  like  a  beacon,  lit  upon  a  hill, 
which,  after  it  has  <liffuso<l  its  warnith  around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with 
its  glow.”  (Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  I.,  page  *28.) 

Visiting  New  Plymouth  he  waxes  dithyramhu*  over  the  ‘‘Ply¬ 
mouth  Bock,”  which  he  sees  as  the  foimdation-stone  of  a  whole 
continental  civilisation  : — 

Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts  pre.ssed  for  an  instant, 
und  this  stone  becomes  famous;  it  is  treasunsl  bv  a  great  nation,  its  very  dust 
is  shared  as  a  relic;  and  what  is  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand 
palaces?  ”  (Ibid.,  page  .31.) 

No  Bostonian  to-day  could  improve  on  that.  To  this  French¬ 
man  visiting  America  in  1881  it  seemed  clear  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  that  country  traced  back  directly  to  our  British  tradi¬ 
tions,  brought  across  the  .Atlantic  by  the  best  of  the  British  stock, 
who  carried  with  them  that  unique  combination  of  political 
freedom  with  religions  faith  which  hafj  been  on  the  whole  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  America  ever  since. 

That  was  de  Tocqueville’s  first  observation.  His  second  was 
very  different.  If'  the  .American  spirit  of  that  day  was  derived 
from  England,  it  had  acquired  in  the  transference  a  new  form 
of  expression.  In  crossing  the  Atlantic  it  had  shaken  off  English 
feudalism.  It  had  left  behind  once  and  for  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  Norman  tradition.  Both  in  its  laws  and  its  atmosphere  it 
had  sloughed  the  aristocratic  skin  of  the  Old  World.  That  was 
partly  because  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Puritans  had  them¬ 
selves  been  the  expression  of  revolt  against  that  tradition.  Their 
very  emigration  had  been  a  protest  against  the  claims  of  privilege. 
From  the  Mayflower  ‘‘  Social  Contract  ”  .America  had  taken  over, 
fully  born,  a  theory  and  practice  of  democratic  rule.  There  de 
Tocqueville  saw  the  governing  fact  of  American  life. 

This  outstanding  fact  grew  upon  de  Tocqueville  to  such  an 

(1)  In  18S2  there  were  24lStat.eH*anil  14fmillions  of  peojjle  within  the  American 
Union  of  the  United  States 
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extent  that  he  gradually  came  to  the  great  conclusion  which  has 
become  identified  w'ith  his  name.  There  is  no  passage  in  his 
book  which  has  been  more  often  quoted  than  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  Introduction  : — 

“  Among  the  now  objects  wliicii  attracted  my  attention  during  my  stay  in 
the  Unite<l  States  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  prevailing 
equality  of  conditions.” 

That  has  always  been  taken  to  be  the  keynote  of  his  book.  He 
develops  it  thus  : — 

”  The  more  I  studied  the  social  conditions  of  America  tho  more  I  saw  that 
this  equality  of  conditions  was  the  vital  fact  round  which  every  individual 
circumstance  seemed  to  revolve,  and  I  found  it  again  and  agfiin  as  the  one 
central  j)oint  to  which  all  my  observations  tendc<l  to  return.”  (Democratie  en 
Ameriqne,  JVench  Edition,  1850,  Introductory  Chapter.) 

In  short,  he  found  this  equality  penetrating  every  sphere  of 
American  life,  w'hether  the  society  of  the  great  towns,  or  the 
political  activities,  or  the  churches,  or  the  law  courts,  or  the 
newspapers,  or  even  manners. 

Now  Charles  Dickens,  the  English  observer,  perceived  and 
recorded  the  same  fact,  although  he  failed  to  give  it  the  same 
value.  Dickens  treated  this  American  spirit  of  equality  with 
some  scorn,  as  a  form  of  parvevti  boastfulness  which  would  proh-* 
ably  soon  pass  away.  Hut  de  Tocqueville  looked  deeper,  and  that 
is  where  the  value  of  his  visit  really  lies.  He  saw  in  this 
American  equality  of  conditions  the  state  of  human  life  to  which 
all  mcKlern  civilisation  was  tending.  It  flashed  in  upon  him  that 
this  was  going  to  be  the  ultimate  future  development  of  the 
European  world  also.  He  did  not  believe  that  this  equality  of 
conditions  was  a  pas.sing  phase.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  it  was  going  to  spread.  He  ventured  to  prophesy,  in  face 
of  all  contrary  forecasts,  that,  having  no  aristocracy,  the  United 
States  would  never  acquire  or  create  one. 

Aristocracies,  he  says  in  a  remarkable  passage,  are  imposed 
from  w'ithout,  and  never  developed  from  within 

”  Since  the  beginning  of  time  I  do  not  Ixilieve  that  one  can  quote  a  .single 
example  of  a  people  who  by  its  own  individual  efforts  and  by  itself  produced 
an  aristocracy  from  its  own  bosom  :  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  i\Iiddle  Ages 
are  daughters  of  conquest.”  (French  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  l>agc  488.) 

Now  ever  since  1881  every  other  critic  of  America  has  been 
saying  the  exact  opposite.  It  has  been  the  most  general  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  European  visitor  that  America  will  develop  an  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Her  wealthy  class — so  goes  the  common  utterance- 
will  become  an  oligarchy.  Yet  after  all  these  years  it  must  be 
said  that  de  Tocqueville  has  proved  right.  To-day,  1921 — ninety 
years  after  de  Tocqueville  visited  America— she  still  has  no 
aristocracy,  and  shows  no  signs  of  developing  one.  To  become 
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an  aristocrat,  the  American — whether  man  or  woman — still  has  to 
cross  the  seas  back  to  Europe, 

Equality,  then,  is  to-day  just  as  much  the  general  mark  of 
American  civilisation  as  it  was  in  the  day  of  de  Tocqueville.  The 
whole  trend  of  events  has  fulfilled  his  wonderful  forecast  that 
equality  of  conditions,  having  once  asserted  itself  in  America, 
would  not  die  out,  but  would  rather  tend  to  spread  itself  across 
the  Atlantic  back  into  Europe. 

That  was  only  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
prophecies  and  forecasts  which  de  Tocqueville  recorded  as  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  America.^  In  the  course  of  his  official 
journeys  he  was  able  to  make  extensive  travels,  and  he  could  make 
observations  on  American  life  in  many  of  the  different  States. 
The  fact  that  next  struck  him  with  the  greatest  force  was  that 
everywhere,  throughout  the  United  States,  the  dominant  political 
power  lay  alw’ays  and  all  the  time  in — public  opinion. 

There  he  saw  the  centre  of  pow'er.  Public  opinion  stood  out  to 
him  pre-eminent  and  conspicuous,  as  the  autocrat  of  the  American 
States.  All  American  political  discussion  was  a  form  of  pleading 
in  that  court.  Every  party  struggle  was  an  attempt  to  influence 
that  supreme  power. 

For,  once  public  opinion  had  given  judgment,  de  Tocqueville 
noticed  this  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  American  life — an  extra¬ 
ordinary  willingness  to  submit  to  its  authority.  He  asserted  boldly 
that  the  |X)wer  of  the  majority  in  America  exceeded  the  powder  of 
any  authority  existing  in  the  Old  World.  He  declared  in  his  de¬ 
cisive  way  that  there  was  no  country  in  Europe  at  that  time  (1831) 
where  the  general  mass  of  the  people  was  more  willing  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  their  owm  majority  when  it  had  once  been 
clearly  pronounced.  He  prophesied  that  that  feature  would  not 
only  survive,  but  would  become  more  emphatic  as  time  went 
on.  For  de  Tocqueville  noticed  with  great  shrew'dness  that  the 
effect  of  this  great  power  of  public  opinion  was  to  discourage 
the  development  of  individual  character  and  initiative,  and  to 
create  mass  pow'er  at  the  expense  of  personal  genius.  He  fore¬ 
saw  that  in  such  a  community  the  emergence  of  individual  genius 
would  become  more  and  more  difficult,  until  at  last  it  tended  to 
cease  altogether. 

Now  that  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  Take  the  most 
dramatic  recent  event — the  total  and  decisive  repudiation  of 
President  Wilson.  There  you  have  only  one  vivid  example  of  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  great  genius  by  mass  opinion  so  moulded 
and  developed.  Visiting  America  last  autumn,  I  was  continually 


(l)  See  an  Essay  written  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Publication  Agency 
by  Lord  Bryce  in  1887,  and  entitled  The.  Predictions  of  Hamilton  and  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  (Baltimore). 
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perplexed  by  the  indifference  of  the  American  public  to  this  ^ 
colossal  personal  tragedy  of  President  Wilson’s  downfall  and  ill. 
ness.  But  the  explanation  was  given  to  me  by  a  man  in  the 
Mid-West,  who,  I  think,  spoke  for  the  mass  of  the  American 
people.  “President  Wilson,”  he  said,  “took  on  himself  to  speak 
for  the  American  people.  Now  no  one  man  can  speak  for  the 
American  people.  Tf  Wilson  has  suffered,  he  has  been  rightly 
punished.” 

That  expressed  the  mass  verdict  of  the  mass  judge,  whose  will 
had  been  defied,  and  it  was  an  evidence  that  that  judge  can  show 
itself  just  as  relentless  in  the  final  exercise  of  power  as  any 
autocrat  that  has  sat  on  any  throne  of  any  empire  in  the  ]iast. 

Another  conspicuous  example  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
general  submission  of  the  .American  will  to  the  Prohibition  Amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  that  Prohibition  is  readily  or  willingly  consented 
to  by  the  whole  American  peojde.  That  great  minority  which 
opposed  it  before  B)20  opposes  it  still.  But  the  real  heart  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  op|X)sition  by  the  tact  that  a  three-fourths 
majority  of  the  .American  peo]>le  have  constitutionally  declared 
in  favour  of  Prohibition.  In  face  of  that  great  majority  verdict 
you  find  nowhere  in  America  to-day  any  passionate  and  determined 
resolve  to  reverse  the  judgment.  “It  will  last  our  time”  is  the 
general  view.  There  may  be-  -and  are — a  great  many  secret 
breaches  of  the  law.  There  are  whittlings  in  the  Supreme 
(’ourt*;  but  there  is  no  considerable  movement  to  re[>eal  the 
•Amendment  itself. 

Now  here  is  the  outstanding  contrast  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.  For  in  Great  Britain  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  determined  movement  among  the  minority  to  change  the 
law.  But  in  America,  once  the  law  is  clearly  established — once 
the  majority  has  s|>oken — the  minority  seems  to  lose  heart,  the 
life  goes  out  of  it,  all  resisting  power  dies  away. 

De  Tocqueville  saw  all  this.  He  foresaw  more.  He  foresaw 
that  the  tyranny  of  mass  opinion  in  America  would  gradually 
destroy  that  fine  flower  of  individual  independence  in  thought  and 
expression  which  produces  a  great  literature.  He  foresaw  that 
it  would  level  down  oratory  to  rhetoric,  and  poetry  to  journalism. 
He  saw  that  New  England  was  least  exposed  to  these  dangers, 
least  dependent  on  popular  will,  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
lead  America  in  will  and  judgment.  Tn  other  words,  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  great  New  England  literary  movement  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century — the  movement  of  Emerson,  T.iongfellow,  Whittier 
and  Thoreau. 

(1)  As,  for  instance,  the  rec'nl  d<‘ciisif)n  tiiat  doctors  can  order  beer  as  a 
medicinal  beverage. 
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y  While  foreseeing  these  effects,  indeed;  he  had  an  equally  clear 
foresight  of  the  immense  and  massive  momentum  that  would  be 
i  given  to  the  American  people  by  their  general  habit  of  submission 
to  the  ascertained  will  of  their  nation.  For  therein  lies  the  source 
of  the  trenchant  and  surprising  power  which  America  displays  in 
I  great  crises  of  her  history.  So  far  it  is  the  heart  of  America’s 
1=  greatness. 

!  Hut  de  Tocqueville  also  took  the  view  that  this  ^xiwer  of  majority 
opinion  in  America  showed  a  tendency  towards  tyranny.  It 
would,  as  he  saw,  have  developed  an  ckHous  despotism  over  in¬ 
dividual  human  judgment  but  for  two  powerful  forces  on  the 
'  other  side.  One  was  law  :  the  other  was  religion.  He  recorded 
the  fact  that  both  law  and  religion  had  an  immense  and  far- 
reaching  influence  over  the  American  community.  De  Tocque- 
I  ville,  indeed,  was  the  first  man  to  realise  the  immense  gain 
I  achieved  in  the  United  States  by  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  with  authority  not  only  over  the  interpretation 
I  of  the  law,  but  also  over  the  Constitution  and  the  law  itself. 

I  Here  he  saw  the  authority  of  the  law  established  in  the  highest 
seat  of  ))ower. 

The  French  visitor  was  amazed  to  discover  a  democracy  which 
had  thus  deliberately  consented  to  submit  its  authority  to  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  law.  This  fact  gave  to  him  the  most  inspiring  hope 
■  for  tlie  future  of  a  form  of  government  which  he  regarded  as  likely 
to  spread  throughout  the  world.  All  other  observers  of  America 
— including  Lord  Bryce — have  since  dwelt  with  the  same  serious¬ 
ness  on  this  central  fact — the  jxiwer  of  the  law  in  America  :  and 
it  is  to-day  to  every  political  visitor  the  outstanding  fact  of  her 
:  government.  Congress  itself  bows  to  the  power  of  the  law,  while 
the  British  Parliament  stands  supreme  above  the  law.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Courts  submit  to  Parliament ;  in  the  United  States 
Congress  submits  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  President  himself 
has  to  submit  his  laws  to  the  judgment  of  a  Court  which  is  his 
:  own  creation.  No  appreciation  of  America  can  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  full  realisation  of  that  mighty  and  tremendous  fact. 

Tiast  autumn,  during  my  travels  in  America,  I  met  a  lawyer 
i  who  was  engaged  in  bringing  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
against  one  of  the  States  with  a  view  to  upsetting  one  of  its  laws, 

'  and  I  was  told  that  he  w'as  very  likely  to  succeed  in  his  action. 

Such  a  performance  would  be  impossible  in  Fmgland. 

;  Then  there  is  religion.  De  Tocqueville  came  from  a  country 
where  the  attack  on  the  State  had  at  the  time  become  identified 
’  with  an  attack  on  religion.  The  French  Bevolutionists  had 
I  destroyed  both  King  and  Church  in  one  common  assault;  and 

ever  since  the  tradition  of  France  had  been  that  the  cause  of 

i  VOL.  cx.  N.S.  B* 

i 

i 
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religion  was  bound  up  with  the  cause  of  the  Old  Order.  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  found  a  community  where 
the  idea  of  religion,  on  the  contrary,  stood  entirely  apart  from  the 
political  and  social  conflict.  After  long  and  patient  observation 
de  Tocqueville  found  the  reason  in  this  central  and  governing  fact— 
that  in  America  religion  had  always  existed  in  independence  of  the 
State.  He  traced  back  to  this  the  astonishing  immunity  from 
speculative  criticism  enjoyed  by  religion  in  America.  He  found  a 
people  who  speculated  freely  on  politics,  but  left  religion  reverentlv 
unassailed.  He  detected  that  this  lack  of  criticism  extended  also 
to  philosophy.  He  wrote  in  the  first  part  of  his  second  volume 

“  I  thirk  that  there  docs  not  exist  in  the  wliole  civilised  world  any  country 
where  the  men  occupy  themselves  less  with  philosophy  than  the  United 
States."  (French  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  I.,  page  1.) 

That  was  true  in  1831.  It  is  almost  as  true  to-day  (in  1921). 
Neither  on  philosophy  nor  religion  has  America  since  given  any 
original  thought  of  high  universal  value  to  the  civilised  world. 

Last  December  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Federated  Christian 
Churches  at  Boston.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  the  Beunion 
of  the  Christian  Churches.  What  struck  an  English  observer 
of  those  debates  was  that  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
discussion  or  debate  on  points  of  Christian  doctrine  or  faith. 
Everyone  took  for  granted  some  undefined  common  core  of 
Christian  belief.  No  one  discussed,  or  debated,  or  even  explained 
that  core.  Assuming  it  as  a  given  fact,  the  whole  energy  of  those 
debates  was  applied  to  the  practical  questions  of  organising 
Christianity.  Everyone  seemed  by  common  consent  to  sheer  off 
from  the  smallest  approach  to  speculation  as  to  what  “Chris¬ 
tianity  ”  stood  for  to-day.  Listening  to  those  debates,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  in  religious  matters  America  was  now  the  most  con¬ 
servative  nation  in  the  world.  There,  again,  little  has  changed 
since  the  days  of  de  Tocqueville’s  visit. 

On  all  these  points  de  Tocqueville  was  astonished  at  the  security 
and  firmness  of  the  New  Order  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  a  state  of  society  which  combined  the 
greatest  fluidity  in  political  ideas  with  the  greatest  solidity  in 
religion  and  law.  He  seemed  to  find  here  the  hope  of  that  dream 
which  he  expressed  so  often  in  his  correspondence — the  dream 
of  a  democracy  reconciled  with  duty  and  faith,  with  liberty  and 
order. 

But  there  was  another  point  on  which  he  felt  less  sure. 
Travelling  about  America  he  became  increasingly  doubtful  as  to 
the  potential  permanence  of  the  federal  arrangements  which  had 
been  set  up  under  the  Constitution  of  1789.  He  found  great 
States  which,  in  domestic  affairs,  were  practically  independent. 
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He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  frailty  of  the  federal  tie.  He 
recorded  as  his  considered  judgment  that,  if  any  considerable 
body  of  the  States  wished  to  secede,  the  central  power  would 
not  be  able  to  resist  effectively. 

There,  on  the  face  of  it,  de  Tocqueville  appears  to  have  uttered 
the  one  false  judgment  of  his  political  life.^  For  we  all  know 
that  in  1861  the  United  States  found  itself  up  against  precisely 
that  position.  In  that  year  the  Southern  States  definitely  formed 
themselves  into  a  Confederacy,  and  broke  off  from  the  Union. 
By  the  act  of  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  on  April  11th,  1861,  the 
Southern  States  repudiated  the  claim  of  the  Union  to  control 
them  by  force.  We  all  know  how  the  North  took  up  the 
challenge,  and  how,  after  four  years  of  terrible  conflict  and  the 
loss  of  a  million  lives,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Union  was 
finally  asserted  by  the  surrender  of  Lee  on  April  9th,  1865. 

Why  was  it  that  de  Tocqueville  failed  to  foresee  these  events? 
We  must  remember  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  foresee 
the  immense  commercial  development  of  the  Northern  States 
after  1840,  or  the  rapid  trend  westward  that  took  place  after 
1850.  There  are  limits  to  the  power  of  human  foresight,  even 
when  exercised  by  a  brain  like  that  of  de  Tocqueville.  He 
prophesied  as  a  constitutionalist.  He  failed  as  a  social  observer. 
That  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  had  a  clear  vision  of 
the  essential  moral  forces.  In  a  noteworthy  passage  he  pointed 
out  that,  while  the  practice  of  slavery  was  undermining  the  moral 
strength  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Northerners  were  being 
correspondingly  strengthened.  They  were  living  the  life  of  free 
men,  and  freedom  wms  developing  their  powers  in  a  way  unknowm 
to  the  South.  There  lay  the  true  secret  of  the  subsequent  victory 
of  the  North, 

Even  to-day  can  one  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  the  peril 
of  disunion  has  entirely  departed  from  the  possible  fortunes 
of  the  United  States?  Travelling  westw'ard  across  that  con¬ 
tinent  I  became  conscious  of  a  heightened  pride  of  power  and 
an  enhanced  claim  of  authority  among  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
West.  In  the  recent  controversies  over  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  language  has  been  used  by  American  Senators 
which  practically  amounts  to  a  claim  to  sovereignty  on  behalf  of 
individual  States.  Europe  has  found  itself  dealing  not  with  one 

(1)  “If  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  were  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  any 
of  the  States  one  can  easily  see  that  it  would  be  defeated.  I  even  doubt  whether 
it  would  sorioiLsly  enter  upon  such  a  conflict.”  (French  edition,  Vol.  I.,  page 
447.)  From  which  he  drew  the  following  conclusion :  “  It  therefore  appears  to 
me  certain  that  if  any  portion  of  the  Union  seriously  desired  to  separate  itself 
from  the  rest,  not  only  would  the  Government  bo  imable  to  prevent  this,  but  it 
would  not  even  try.”  {Ibid.,  page  449.) 
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State,  but  with  forty-eight.  There  are  always  dangers  of  secession 
in  a  community  where  the  federal  tie  is  so  weakened,  and  the 
State  powers  so  emphasised.  All  true  friends  of  America  will 
pray  that  such  perils  may  be  averted  by  wise  statesmanship.  But 
the  lesson  of  1860-1865  is  surely  this — that  the  risk  of  secession 
cannot  be  averted  by  a  constant  succession  of  federal  surrenders. 

It  is  not  by  subservience  to  recalcitrant  States,  whether  in  the 
South  or  West,  that  the  American  Executive  will  strengthen  its 
IKjsition  as  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States. 

4  «  «  •  • 

De  'roc(jueville  recovers  his  jiosition  as  a  prophet  when  we  pass 
to  other  asjiects  of  American  development.  He  dares  to  place  j 
on  re<*ord  his  estimate  that  within  a  century  of  1832  the  United 
States  w'ill  contain  foi  ty  States  and  that  the  iK>pulation  will  reach 
to  a  hundred  million.  It  is  now  1021 — ten  years  within  the 
century.  The  States  now  lumilier  forty-eight,  and  the  recent 
Census  reveals  that  the  })opulation  has  topped  the  hundred  million,  j 
America  has  gone  a  little  ahead  of  de  Tocipieville’s  forecast,  but  | 
not  so  very  far!  Can  anyone  mention  in  all  political  literature 
a  numerical  forecast  that  has  so  nearly  hit  the  mark? 

Then  he  |K)inted  out,  in  discussing  the  American  Presidency, 
that  one  of  the  chief  }a'rils  of  the  American  Constitution  was 
that  the  founders,  out  of  deference  to  Cleorge  Washington,  had 
failed  to  limit  the  re-elections  to  the  Presidency.  There  he  has  I 
proved  perfectly  correct.  Custom,  indeed,  has  limited  the  ' 
President  to  a  second  tenure  of  power;  but  against  ambition 
custom  is  but  a  fragile  defence.  A  successful  President  is  rarely 
content  with  his  second  period.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  if  President  Wilson  had  been  constitu¬ 
tionally  debarred  from  seeking  a  third  tenure  of  |X)wer,  the  recent 
history  of  America  might  have  been  very  different. 

On  the  negro  problem  do  Tocqueville  has  been  equally  justified 
in  his  main  forecasts.  He  saw  in  the  existence  of  this  black 
race  amid  the  white  population  of  America  the  gravest  of  all 
perils  to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  He  confidently 
prophesied  that  emancipation  could  not  long  be  delayed,  although 
he  did  not  so  clearly  perceive  that  it  could  only  be  purchased  by 
blood  and  fire.  As  tlie  .American  candidate  says  in  his  famous 
reply  to  the  Pev.  Hosea  Biglow  : — 

“  Old  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  ‘1  f^uess 
God’s  price  is  high,’  sez  he, 

‘  But  nothin’  else  than  what  He  sells 
Wears  long,’ 

But  what  de  'rocqueville  did  clearly  foresee  was  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  black  man  would  not  settle  the  problem. 

(I)  The  JSiijhw  Papcrti.  No.  Vll.,  1st  Scries. 
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iOn  the  contrary,  he  perceived  that  in  one  sense  it  would  make 
it  worse.  It  would  increase  the  hostility  of  colour.  The  white 
man  would  dislike  the  black  man  more,  not  less,  when  the  black 
j  man  made  a  claim  to  freedom  and  e(inality.‘  That  forecast  has 
proved  ah.solutely  correct.  The  honors  of  slavery  were  great, 
but  T  doubt  whether  they  contained  (jiiite  the  equal  of  the  present 
yearly  average  of  negroes  lynched  and  often  actually  burnt  alive. 

;  The  recent  outbreak  in  Oklahoma  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
!  of  the  United  States  before  1800. 

Here,  then,  de  Tocqueville  still  stands  out  as  a  great  prophet, 
uttering  a  warning  wdiich  still  rings  true ;  and  the  American 

people  will  be  wise  if  they  take  heed  in  time. 

***** 

De  Tocqueville  returned  to  France  and  wrote  his  books.  He 
leapt  into  fame.  He  entered  public  life  as  a  fjiberal  member  of 
one  of  Louis  Philippe’s  Parliaments.  He  dreamt  of  an  orderly 
^  development  of  French  institutions  along  the  paths  pioneered  by 

America.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  unwisdom  of  the  King  and 

■  the  restlessness  of  the  Republicans  brought  about  another  con- 

P  vulsion,  and  in  February,  1818,  Louis  Philippe,  too,  lost  his 

throne.  De  Tocqueville  stood  by  the  State.  He  took  office  under 
i  the  Republic  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  tried  to  pilot 

[  France  along  the  American  road.  But,  again,  his  time  had  not 

I  yet  come.  He  still  “lived  between  two  worlds.”  The  adventurer, 
I  Louis  Napoleon,  foolishly  elevated  to  the  yx)sition  of  a  powerful 
Presidency,  turned  his  office  into  that  of  a  despot.  De  Toc«)ue- 
ville  was  among  the  first  victims.  He  was  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  days  of  December,  1851.  On  his  release  he  retired 
from  public  life  rather  than  serve  as  slave  to  any  man.  He  lived 
j  for  eight  years  in  the  busy  retirement  of  a  country  gentleman  on 
I  his  Normandy  estate,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
1  on  April  16th,  1859.  Perhaps  in  those  later,  serener  days  he 
I  caught  some  vision  of  the  world  that  was  yet^to  be — the  ordered 
Republic  that  was  to  arise,  after  many  tribulations,  in  his  own 
:  country,  as  in  .America — the  glimpse  of  a  new  dawn — the  final 
j  vision  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  he  reflected  on  the  life  of  Senan- 
i  cour  : — 

“  And  glorious  tliere,  without  a  souiul, 

,!  Across  the  glimmering  lake. 

High  in  the  Vnlais-depth  profound, 

!  I  saw  the  morning  break.’'  2 

j  PTarold  Sprxdrr. 

(1)  Democrary  in  Aintrira.  Vt>l.  T..  jiage  SCS  siq. 

I  (2)  The  last  stanza  of  Ohennanu  Otu  f  More. 
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Tiih  flotxl  of  great  international  troubles  which  has  submerged 
the  world  for  the  last  seven  years  has  numbed  the  interest  which 
educated  people  in  England  formerly  devoted  to  foreign  affairs. 
So  many  wars,  so  many  catastrophes,  have  deadened  the  public 
|>erception,  and  unless  political  events  threaten  to  touch  their  own 
safety  or  [)i()]>erty,  our  countrymen  regard  them  with  a  certain 
indilference,  as  if  they  were  dazed  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
world.  hWen  in  domestic  afl'airs  administrative  acts  are  tolerated 
with  low  murmurs  which  formerly  would  have  aroused  fierce 
denunciation  and  even  resistance,  such  as  the  exf)eriments  of 
certain  Ministers  in  the  Post,  Telephones,  Railways,  and  olber 
Departments,  not  to  mention  the  crushing  incidence  of  taxation 
and  rates.  The  nation  is,  nevertheless,  involved  in  world-wide 

I) olitics  of  the  gravest  im|X)rtance,  which  excite  the  deepest 
interest  among  the  other  parties  concerned.  In  spite  of  all  the 
worship  of  denuxiracy  as  such,  which  is  the  current  cant  of  the 
fjondon  Press  and  of  British  ixditicians,  yet  any  rdgimr,  even  the 
most  autocratic,  might  welcome  a  little  more  interest  in  its 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  whether  critical  or  not,  if  only  to  be 
sure  of  national  support  in  case  of  emergency.  It  is  certainly 
regrettable  that  the  more  democratic  we  are  in  theory,  the  less 
we  seem  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  British  and  Japanese  Pmipires  have  now  been  allies  since 

II) 00,  when  their  forces  marched  to  Pekin,  together  with  other 
Euro|x>an  contingents,  to  punish  the  Boxers  and  to  re-establish 
order  in  Northern  China.  Throughout  the  trying  period  of  the 
occupation  the  two  Powers,  their  troops  and  their  representatives, 
worked  in  very  cordial  combination.  Whatever  jealousy  may 
have  been  smoulde^ng  beneath  the  surface  in  those  days  between 
Japs  and  Americans,  yet  in  every  difference  of  opinion  which 
arose  in  China,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor  altogether  trivial, 
the  British,  Japs,  and  Americans  stood  by  one  another  against 
the  I'epresentatives  of  the  Euro}>ean  Powers  which  at  that  period 
ranged  themselves  ostensibly  in  the  same  diplomatic  group  in 
Oriental  affairs.  This  tendency  was  observable  even  in  the 
occasional  fracas  which  occurred  between  the  soldiery  of  the 
different  nations,  who  sometimes  came  to  blows  among  themselves 
because  they  were  bored  by  inaction.  Then  followed  the  diplo¬ 
matic  manoeuvres  which  culminated  in  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  which  mutually  guaranteed  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
the  two  Powers.  The  British  Alliance  was  of  the  greatest  value 
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to  Japan  in  her  war  with  Russia,  1904-1905,  because  it  prevented 
actual  or  diplomatic  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Mikado ;  it  virtually  kept  the  ring,  while  American  diplomacy 
acted  in  a  loyal  spirit  as  friendly  to  both  antagonists  in  the 
negotiations  on  American  soil,  which  were  concluded  by  the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth.  Both  nations  desired  to  end  the  conflict,  and  the 
pact  which  accomplished  their  wish  was  remarkably  fair  to  both 
sides.  It  was  not  only  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  ever  achieved,  for  Euro- 
|)ean  history  from  1914  to  the  present  date  has  proved  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conclude  a  national  war  in  these  days  on  any  terms,  just 
or  unjust.  So  far  the  relations  of  the  three  Powers  had  been 
harmonious  and  satisfactory,  though  the  inevitable  jealousies  and 
rivalries  between  American  and  Japanese  trade  interests  in  Asia 
certainly  existed  and  became  more  pronounced  after  the  Man¬ 
churian  War.  In  spite  of  the  moderation  and  skill  of  the  Tokyo 
Cabinet,  nothing  could  prevent  a  certain  exuberance  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  Japs,  which  show’ed  itself  unmistakably,  and,  taken  to-  / 
gether  wuth  the  powerful  land  and  naval  armaments  of  the  Rising  : 
Sun,  serious  uneasiness  began  to  prevail  among  the  States  which 
lay  within  reach  of  these  forces  as  to  their  ultimate  purpose. 

The  question  which  brought  these  doubts  and  fears  into  con¬ 
crete  shape  was  and  is  the  immigration  of  Japanese  into  the  thinly 
jMjpiilated  countries  w'aslied  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  conquest  of  Corea,  the  overflowing  population  I 
of  Japan  was  openly  trying  to  settle  in  Australia  and  other  islands,  ; 
besides  swarming  into  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  Canada  and  the  ' 
United  States.  Both  these  countries  have  enacted  laws  with* 

Ihe  avowed  intention  of  limiting  Japanese  immigration  and  settle-: _ 

ment,  and  the  question  has  been  rendered  still  more  acute  by  the 
independent  action  of  California,  which,  claiming  its  rights  as  a 
"Sovereign”  State,  has  gone  beyond  the  Federal  precautions 
aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  population  within  her 
borders,  with  the  result  of  chronic  diplomatic  friction  between 
Tokyo  and  Washington.  Both  Cabinets  have  so  far  conducted 
the  controversy  with  exceptional  moderation  and  restraint,  but  a 
grave  international  question  it  certainly  remains,  which  it  is  folly 
for  us  to  ignore.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  our  Treaty  of  Alliance 
with  Japan  never  dealt  with  American  politics  nor  faced  the 
contingency  of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  yet 
the  renewal  of  this  Alliance  will  certainly  be  seized  upon  by  the 
anti-British  Press  in  America  to  foment  discord.  It  is  as  well, 
therefore,  to  have  quite  clear  ideas  in  our  mind  about  the  renewal 
of  this  Treaty  and  concerning  the  obligations  it  implies.  Partial 
wars  can  still  be  waged  to  honour  secret  treaties  made  behind  the 
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nation’s  ba<‘k,  but  for  many  a  long  year  the  British  working 
classes  will  be  deeply  suspicious  of  any  such  indefinite  under- 
standing  as  the  Bntente  with  France  and  Russia,  whudi  was  lie),] 
to  be  a  “moral”  obligation  to  join  them  in  war  against  (ierinanv 
in  August,  1914,  apart  from  the  (piestion  of  Jdelgian  neutrality  and 
its  violation  by  the  German  Army. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  Japan,  Western  America, 
t'hili,  Canada,  and  Australia,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacitic 
becomes  of  greater  interest  every  year ;  it  is  contended  that  the 
same  danger  which  threatened  Western  Europe  in  1914  is  to 
be  feared  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  absorbing  pursuit  of 
commerce  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  rooted 
distaste  for  military  discipline  and  militarist  tendencies  might 
seem  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  Government  in  Washington 
embarking  u^xan  a  policy  of  aggression  or  tyrannical  Imperialism, 
and  elapan  is  not  at  present  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  even 
if  any  of  her  statesmen  cherished  the  design.  P’or  it  must  be 
roundly  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire  is  identical 
with  American  policy  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  American 
and  Australian  continents  for  the  white  races,  and  that  is  why 
Australian  and  Canadian  statesmen  are  in  accord  with  London 
for  renewing  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  Japan.  Within  the 
partnership  of  an  alliance  the  jxilicy  of  the  Mikado’s  Government 
w’ill,  it  is  believed,  be  more  easily  restrained  where  it  might  con¬ 
flict  with  British  and  American  interests.  American  statesmen 
are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion,  though  many  of  them  have 
to  play  up  to  a  gallery  containing  the  organisers  of  strife  and  the 
plotters  of  mischief  within  the  circle  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
J^owers,  and,  indeed,  within  the  territories  of  the  British  Em])ire 
itself. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada 
itself  gives  the  key  to  the  future  international  position  on  the 
Pacific.  In  the  future,  and  not  very  distant  future,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  vast  J)ominions  of  the  north  will  suiijxut  a 
j)opidation  able  and  determined  to  assert  itself,  within  or  without 
j  the  circle  of  the  British  Empire.  This  State  must  he  a  great 
Power  and  well  able  to  defend  itself  against  Asiatic  aggression. 
Once  again  the  Canadian  point  of  view  is  almost  identical  with 
the  American,  and  behind  Canada  there  stands  all  the  might  of 
the  British  Crown.  South  America  is  weak  from  an  international 
|)oint  of  view,  because,  the  vast  territory  is  divided  into  States 
of  huge  area,  but  small,  scattered  ix)])ulations  very  jealous  of  one 
another ;  but  these  States  are  at  any  rate  united  on  the  (piestion 
of  excluding  any  Asiatic  settlements  on  their  shores.  Moreover, 
^  the  future  is  not  altogether  unlikely  to  see  the  consolidation  and 
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y  increase  of  S<Bith  American  [Hjwer,  perhaps  by  the  leadership  of 
:  tlie  best  organiseil  and  best  disciplined  of  these  Republics.  From 

;  these  consi<!eratious  it  may  coididently  be  deduced  that  the 
Japanese  have  not  the  smallest  possibility  of  acquiring  territory 
f ;  on  the  Ameri<*an  continents  by  war  or  threat  of  war,  nor  is  the 

V'  privilege  likely  to  be  concecfed  by  di|)lomacy.  Jn  fact,  far  from 

A  any  danger  existing  of  the  British  Plmpire  ranging  itself  on  the 

'  side  of  Ja[)an  against  the  United  States  in  such  a  quarrel,  it  is 

almost  certain  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Empire  and  the  Republic 
,!  would  combine  as  they  never  have  before  on  such  an  issue,  quite 
!  irrespective  of  any  treaties  which  may  exist  now,  or  be  negotiated 
I'  .  in  the  future. 

I  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  questions  in  which 
tlie  Japanese,  British,  and  Americans  are  deeply  interested  are 
far  more  complicated  and  less  easy  to  regulate.  Undoubtedly 
,  gieat  forces  are  at  work  such  as  have  in  the  past,  and  may  in  the 
future,  upset  the  calculations  and  defy  the  precautions  of  the 
)  most  far-seeing  diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  While  the 

■  Japanese  islands  are  already  overcrowded,  the  vast  Australian 

continent  rigidly  excludes  Asiatic  immigration  from  its  three  and 
a  half  million  square  miles  of  land  of  which  but  the  fringe  is 
occupied,  and  much  of  which  could  only  be  inhabited  or  developed 
by  a  coloured  population.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Australian  popu-! 
lation  increases  very  slowly,  and  is  inclined  to  restrict  the  immigra¬ 
tion  even  of  white  colonists.  The  Australians  are  accused  of  a 
(log-in-the-manger  attitude  to  the  world  in  general ;  none  the  less, 
they  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  British  Navy,  and  by  their 
courageous  and  prompt  loyalty  in  both  the  South  African  and 
German  Wars  have  earned  the  steadfast  support  of  the  British 
'  Government  in  the  defence  of  their  domestic  policy.  Assuredly 

I  the  Japanese  rulers  of  to-day  have  no  plans  for  the  conquest  of 

Australia,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  refuse  to  see  that  a  very 
(lifferent  state  of  things  may  arise  in  ])erhaps  two  or  three  decades. 
The  pressure  on  the  Japanese  rulersv  to  find  an  outlet  for  expan- 
•j  sion  may,  and  indeed  certainly  will,  become  far  greater.  The 
contrast  between  the  great  empty  lands  of  Australia  and  the  over¬ 
crowded  valleys  of  Japan  will  become  all  the  more  glaring,  as  well 
I  :  as  the  relative  military  and  naval  pow'er  of  the  two  States.  The 
British  Empire  may  or  may  not  endure.  It  is  threatened  at 
>  j>resent  by  disintegrating  forces  w'hich  are  political  as  in  Ireland 
and  India,  and  which  are  mainly  economical  in  England.  The 
j  Mnglish  working  classes  have  become  impatient  of  all  discipline 
and  disinclined  to  work  as  hard  as  they  used  to  when  they  formed 
f  the  great  reserve  of  strength  of  the  whole  Empire.  '  These 

'  dangers  may  be  overcome,  and  we  may  emerge  more  [XkW'erful 
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than  ever  as  the  centre  of  the  mighty  Confederation  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  virile  populations  of  Canatla,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  India,  but  the  danger  of  decay  is  evidently  great. 

In  default  of  the  United  Kingdom,  certainly  Canada  might  take 
her  place  as  the  principal  State  of  the  Empire  and  the  seat  of 
its  Government  if  her  statesmen  are  sagacious  and  if  her  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  next  few  decades  is  disciplined,  industrious,  and 
]>atriotic,  but  the  hegemony  of  Canada  over  the  other  Dominions 
can  never  be  as  easily  accepted  or  as  natural  as  the  supremacy 
of  the  mother  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Canadian 
population  scattered  over  so  vast  an  area  will  be  able  to  take  the 
])lace  of  the  English  working  population,  or  support  the  burden 
of  Empire  which  we  have  hitherto  so  manfully  carried,  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  Certainly  Australia  might,  and  would, 
appeal  to  the  Americans  for  assistance,  but  only  at  the  price  of 
their  diplomatic  independence.  To  live  by  the  grace  of  a  foreign 
State,  even  if  its  population  are  akin,  is  a  very  different  status 
from  being  an  important  confederate  State  of  the  greatest  World 
Empire.  Yet  the  jealousies  and  conflicting  interests  of  Australians 
and  Japanese  cannot  be  neglected  in  forecasting  the  destinies  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  the  fertile  and  coveted  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Other  powerful  reasons  for  prolonging  the  Alliance  between 
Japan  and  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  the  potential  hostility  to 
both  Allies  of  the  same  Power.s  which  provided  the  cause  of  the 
original  transaction.  The  erratic  foreign  ]K)licy  of  Bussia  is  likely 
to  be  at  least  as  dangerous  under  a  Soviet  regime  or  its  experi¬ 
mental  successor  as  it  was  under  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  Nor  is 
a  combination  of  German  and  Bussian  j)ower  altogether  im¬ 
possible  or  even  unlikely  when  l)oth  Empires  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  their  present  disabilities.  Such  a  combination 
might  prove  hostile  either  to  Japan  or  to  the  British  Dominions 
in  Asia,  and  would  be  dangerous  if  either  of  the  two  allied  States 
stood  alone.  The  Alliance’ not  only  secures  the  Dominions  of 
both  partners,  but  makes  friendly  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  friends  of  Britain  more  possible  and  likely.  Until  the 
pact  is  renewed  or  dissolved  the  excuse  for  Japanese  armaments 
may  well  be  that  she  knows  not  where  she  stands,  nor  against 
wdiat  hostile  combinations  she  may  have  to  provide,  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  her  statesmen  have  some  grounds  for  suspicion. 
The  Japanese  people  have  develoj)ed  so  far  in  isolation  from  the 
Western  nations  that  they  do  not  combine,  even  to  the  extent 
that  the  most  unlike  of  Western  peoples  are  capable  of  combining 
under  a  common  sovereignty.  The  Japs  have  what  is  known  as 
a  lower  standard  of  life — that  is,  they  will  do  far  more  work 
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efficiently  for  much  less  wages  than  their  competitors.  Socially,. 
|)olitically,  and  morally  they  differ  profoundly.  Their  Govern-' 
ment  is  aristocratic  instead  of  democratic.  Military  honour  and 
service  is  enthusiastically  worshipped  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Japanese  nation,  whereas  these  pivotal  organisations  are  derided 
and  denounced  by  the  most  influential  of  the  Western  demagogues  j 
as  “militarism”  and  relics  of  medunval  barbarism.  The  two 
points  of  view  are  irreconcilable. 

Europe  and  the  British  Empire  have  been  stricken  almost  to 
the  jx)int  of  collapse  by  seven  years  of  war,  waged  with  reckless 
di.sregard  of  national  resources  and  of  the  economic  needs  of  the 
future,  and  the  sufferings  entailed  have  produced  the  inevitable 
reaction.  No  European  Government  could  count  on  the  national 
support  of  its  people  to  wage  another  great  war  for  some  years. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  emerged  from  the  contest 
as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  State  in  the  w'orld,  but  they  are 
impatient  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  war  inflicted,  and  are  very 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  how  far  they  will  permit  the  new 
Republican  .Administration  to  follow  an  Imirerial  policy. 

After  the  Armistice  of  November,  1918,  the  United  States 
found  herself  in  an  enviable  ]X)sition  as  regards  w’orld  power.  As 
at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession  in  1806,  she  was  possessed 
of  a  magnificent  army  and  a  powerful  navy.  In  addition,  her 
wealth  now  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  State,  and  her  people 
were  united  as  no  other  nation  could  boa.st  of  being.  The  failure 
of  the  I’eace  Treaty  and  the  economic  crisis  which  supeiwened 
and  protracted  itself  owing  to  the  collapse  of  Europe,  however, 
somewhat  modified  these  conditions.  The  enthusiastic  majority 
by  which  the  Bepublican  President  Harding  was  elected  in  the 
autumn  of  1920  was  more  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  futile 
failure  of  his  predecessor  than  a  mandate  to  pursue  the  Imperialist 
ideals  of  the  core  of  the  Bepublican  Party.  The  expedient  dear 
to  democracies — to  make  sacrifices  by  proxy  for  the  national  cause 
— had  indeed  been  adopted,  for  the  Wilson  Cabinet  had  embarked 
upon  a  series  of  naval  programmes  whose  fruition  would  give  to 
the  U.S.A.  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world  ;  but  already 
great  difficulties  were  found  in  providing  officers  and  enlisted 
men  for  this  armada.  The  sums  needed  for  other  materiel  than 
ships,  especially  foi’  the  fortification  of  the  Pacific  naval  bases, 
had  been  ruthlessly  cut  dowm  by  Congress,  nor  have  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  been  more  generous  to  President  Harding’s 
Ministers.  The  Army  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  cadre,  and  the 
military  policy  essential  to  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  is  gravely  compromised  by  the  limited  credits  voted 
by  Congress. 
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No  doubt  young  Americans  are  capable  of  learning  how  to  n 
become  brave,  skilful,  and  disci]>lined  lighting  men  at  sea  as  on  ■ 
land,'  but  a  navy,  even  more  than  an  army,  requires  time  for  its  " 
personnel  to  develop,  hiven  more  than  land  forces  the  persunnd  k 
of  a  navy  must  learn  self-sacrifice,  loyalty,  and  humility  to  P 
sujieriors,  and  the  habits  of  life  and  thought  by  which  the  pro-  I 
fession  exists,  nor  can  these  rare  and  fine  qualities  be  attained  I 
by  any  human  beings  in  a  hurry.  The  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  service  for  Americans  are  far  more  generous  than  elsewhere, 
but  hardly  comiiete  with  what  can  be  earned  by  the  same  men 
ashore;  and  the  Americans  have  yet  to  learn  the  nobility  of  f 
IK)verty,  and  the  immense  reserve  of  ]x>wer  which  any  State  can  i 
draw  upon  if  its  }>eople  are  proud  and  eager  to  serve  and  sacrifice  ( 
not  only  their  personal  safety,  but  their  opportunities  of  gaining  [ 
money.  In  America,  as  in  most  other  democracies,  a  man’s  f 
prestige  depends  on  his  wealth,  but  in  this  respect  Japan  has  great  1 
advantages  over  America.  Finally,  neither  land  nor  sea  forces  | 
can  effect  their  purjK)se  unless  they  are  equipfied  with  up-to-date  t 
requirements,  nor  can  any  fleet  operate  successfully  without  well-  a 
protected  bases  and  arsenals  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
scene  of  its  intended  activity. 

Strategically  the  United  States  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  if 
she  has  to  guard  either  her  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard  while 
engaged  in  or  threatened  with  operations  on  either,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  Panama  Canal  which  reduces  this  handicap,  her  naval 
forces  are  inevitably  divided.  Tn  any  quarrel  with  Japan  she  is 
at  the  further  disadvantage  of  having  im.portant  interests  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  and  such  important  {xissessions  as  the  Philippine 
Islands  on  the  Japanese  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  all 
these  considerations  are  remembered  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
American  armaments  are  to-day  excessive  ;  indeed,  to  American 
|iatriots  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  the  limiting  of  the  personne] 
of  the  Fleet,  and  the  neglect  to  fortify  its  Pacific  bases  must 
appear  as  crazy  as  the  neglect  of  the  Asqiiith-Haldane  'Ministrv 
to  prepare  for  war  with  Germany  befoie  1914  now^  appears  to 
Englishmen.  In  spite  of  the  superior  size  and  imposing  number 
of  American  capital  ships,  the  Fleet  of  the  Stars  and  Stri{>es  will 
lack  essential  elements  for  any  war  occurring  in  the  next  decade 
unless  the  present  policy  is  reversed,  nor  can  the  superiority  of  ■ 
the  capital  ships  assure  any  permanent  advantage  over  a  rival  in 
days  when  the  finest  models  become  obsolete  with  such  ruinous 
and  unexpected  speed.  The  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Great 
Kepublic  must  be  considered  as  less,  not  greater,  than  they  should 
be  having  regard  to  America’s  |)olitical  and  economic  |X)sition  | 
Doubtless  the  present  fit  of  economy  irs  Congress  will  give  place 
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to  another  mood,  but  the  present  policy  will  produce  its  natural 
result  for  some  years  to  come. 

If  we  turn  from  the  American  to  the  Japanese  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  we  find  an  interesting  contrast  in  military  policy.  Early 
in  the  European  War  Japan  had  shown  a  disposition  to  profit 
by  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Although  it  cannot  be  alleged 
that  her  rulers  failed  in  loyal  co-operation  within  the  terms  of 
their  commitment  to  the  Allies,  yet,  in  fact,  the  Japanese  Army 
struck  but  one  blow,  and  that  was  to  seize  the  German  port  of 
Kiao-Chao  in  Shantung  for  Japan.  There  was  a  considerable 
sympathy  for  Germany  even  when  war  flamed  out,  which  in¬ 
creased  through  1916  and  the  spring  of  1917,  and  which  found 
ex|)ression  in  remarkably  outspoken  J^ress  campaigns,  for  the 
Ja|)anese  Press,  especially  in  war  time,  is  well  under  the  control 
of  the  Cabinet.  From  1915  onward  Japanese  diplomacy  strove 
energetically  to  obtain  pre)X)ndcrating  authority  in  China,  where 
revolution  and  civil  war  gave  both  excuse  and  occasion  for  inter¬ 
vention  while  other  Powers  were  preoccupied.  The  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  achieved  very  little  in  harmonising  Japanese 
aims  with  the  |X)iicy  of  her  .Allies  in  the  Far  Plast,  and  ever  since 
military  pre})arations  have  been  pushed  forward  on  a  scale  which 
it  would  be  futile  to  ignore.  The  space  of  a  single  article  forbids 
the  presentation  of  any  complete  account  of  these  preparations, 
but  the  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  military  and  naval 
developments  in  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  |)Overty  of  the  country, 
and  the  tendency  to  Communism  and  other  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  among  the  im[)Overished  and  heavily  taxed  proletariat  of 
the  increasing  population  of  Jajxui’s  new  industrial  cities. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Japanese  .Army,  in  peace,  numhered 
150,000  of  all  ranks,  including  8,500  officers.  After  the  Man¬ 
churian  AA^ar  the  establishment  was  raised  to  250,000,  and  it  has 
recently  been  augmented  to  275,000  officers  and  men.  The 
Japanese  military  code  provides  for  seven  years’  service  with  the 
Colours  and  the  first  echelon  of  the  reserve,  and  ten  years  in  the 
second  line.  Thus  Japan  will  soon  be  able  to  call  out  one  and  a 
half  million  field  troops  fully  trained,  besides  considerable  trained 
reserves  of  older  men,  and  several  classes  of  untrained  youths  in 
case  of  a  prolonged  war.  The  complementary  and  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Army,  which  is  reckoned  at  thirty-three  field  divisions 
ill  peace,  are  organised  on  a  liberal  scale  and  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  technical  improvements.  In  proportion  to  its  resources,  no 
country  in  the  world  is  so  well  prepared  to  w’age  war  on  land 
at  short  notice  and  wdth  such  formidable  numbers.  The  Japanese 
Navy  already  includes  ten  capital  ships  in  commission,  ninety 
destroyers,  and  forty  submarines,  besides  other  less  important 
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vessels.  These  ships  are  manned  by  80,000  highly  trained  officers 
and  sailors.  In  construction,  or  planned,  in  addition,  are  fifteen 
capital  ships  and  sixty  submarines.  A  well-informed  and  detailed 
comparison  between  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hector  By  water’s  valuable  book,  Sea 
Power  in  the  Pacific. 

Most  international  quarrels  are  susceptible  of  friendly  composi¬ 
tion,  most  wars  are  the  result  of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding, 
due  very  often  to  the  measures  of  secrecy  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  under  the  specious  plea  of  avoiding  friction.  But 
contemporary  propaganda  through  the  Press  and  other  agencies 
prevent  this  policy  of  tact  from  bearing  fruit ;  its  result  has  more 
often  been  to  produce  the  very  atmosphere  which  it  professes  to 
deprecate.  A  war  postponed  is  generally  a  war  prevented,  and  a 
war  between  two  Great  Powers  in  the  near  future  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  peril  to  all  civilisation,  even  if  it  was  restricted 
to  a  duel.  There  is  everything  to  be  gained  then  by  the  frank 
discussion  of  the  grievances  cherished  by  influential  leaders  of 
opinion  against  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  following  is  a  fair 
resume  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  Japanese  summarised 
by  an  American  statesman. 

Among  the  three  or  four  questions  which  are  pending  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Island  of  Yap,  the 
Japanese  immigration  in  California,  the  evacuation  of  Shantung, 
and  the  Open  Door  in  China.  The  interests  of  the  United  States 
differ  in  no  essential  particular  from  those  of  England,  France, 
and  Belgium.  Belgium  is  interested  in  the  Open  Door  in  China; 
France  is  interested  in  the  question  of  the  Open  Door  in  China 
and  in  the  protection  of  Indo-China ;  and  Great  Britain  is  in¬ 
terested  in  everything,  not  only  on  her  own  account,  but  through 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  question  of  Yap  is  entirely  a  commercial  one.  It  is  merely 
a  cable  landing,  and  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  as  it  is  to  us.  It  is  a  desire  to  keep  another  country  from 
controlling  the  commercial  cable  to  the  detriment  of  commercial 
interests.  The  same  interest  inspired  Germany  to  lay  her  cables 
— to  be  independent  of  possible  British  commercial  censorship. 
The  United  States  is  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  Yap  question, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  strategic  and  military  as  it  is  commercial. 
The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of  China, 
and  interested  in  its  division  into  spheres  of  influence.  China 
cannot  be  dominated  by  Japan,  because  China  will  ultimately 
absorb  the  Japanese  if  they  try.  China  is  on  the  map  to  stay, 
and  she  will  be  backed  by  the  United  States  in  this  endeavour. 
Japan  is  feverishly  preparing  for  war.  She  is  purchasing  war 
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material  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  This  may  mean 
very  much  or  very  little.  For  instance,  she  may  wish  to  have 
on  hand  what  she  needs  before  the  projwsition  comes  for  disarma¬ 
ment.  Or  she  may  wish  to  make  herself  more  worth  while  for 
England  to  renew  the  Treaty  of  Alliance.  Or  she  may  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  eventualities  to  enable  her  to  satisfy  her  ambitions  in 
Asia  through  being  strong  enough  not  to  be  dictated  to,  should 
her  interests  require  that  her  policy  run  counter  to  that  of  other 
countries.  Under  any  circumstances  Japan  is  justified  in 
strengthening  her  military  position  without  aiming  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  country. 

The  question  of  the  Japanese  in  California  is  really  only  a  side 
issue.  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  are  much  more  firm 
and  drastic  in  their  exclusion  of  Japanese  than  the  State  of 
California.  Under  the  American  form  of  government  forty-eight 
States  are  federated  into  a  Union.  Each  State  makes  its  own 
laws,  and  these  are  sometimes  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  which  case  they  are  annulled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  various  States  do  not  always  respect  the 
Treaty  agreements  of  the  United  States  in  law's  which  they  pass, 
but  they  ultimately  have  to  do  so.  This  is  the  penalty  America 
pays  for  local  self-government.  To  showr  how  little  there  is  inj 
the  Japanese  contention  about  discrimination  against  foreigners,^ 
Baron  Goto  stated  that  “Japan  is  willing  to  put  a  further  check  . 
on  emigration  to  America  and  is  willing  to  meet  America  more  : 
than  half-w'ay  should  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  Japanese 
population  be  desired.”  The  trouble  with  the  question  is —  ' 
America  has  accepted  “the  gentleman  agreement”  to  restrict 
emigration  and  Japan  has  lived  up  to  it,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
Japanese  ]X)pulation  of  California  has  increased  from  30,000  to 
nearly  100,000  in  the  last  few  years  through  evasion  of  both  the. 
good  intentions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan.  California’ 
is  greatly  alarmed  and  some  solution  must  be  arrived  at. 

Japanese  irritation  is,  jjerhaps,  exaggerated,  as  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Japanese  on  all  ^ 
foreigners  will  readily  see.  This  is  important  on  account  of  the  — 
plea  of  “racial  equality”  which  the  Japanese  threatened  to  make 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  will  continue  to  make  in  the  League 
of  Nations,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

*  Canada,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  French  Indo-China,  however 
much  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland 
may  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Japanese  discriminations  against  ail  foreigners  :  Foreign  labour 
immigration  into  Japan  is  forbidden  by  Imperial  Ordinance,  No. 
352,  dated  July  28th,  1899;  foreigners  cannot  own  land  in  Japan 
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as  individuals;  they  cannot  engage  in  agriculture  in  Japan;  they 
cannot  sell  either  fruits  or  vegetables  in  Japan  if  they  raise  them; 
they  cannot  engage  in  the  fishing  business  in  Japanese  waters. 

Foreign  doctors  of  medicine  cannot  engage  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession  except  in  missionary  hospitals  (foreign  doctors  j 
who  were  practising  medicine  in  Japan  before  this  law  was  passed 
are  excepted)  unless  they  pass  a  medical  examination  in  the  ' 
Japanese  language,  both  written  and  oral,  before  a  Ixranl  com¬ 
posed  of  Japanese  doctors.  (This  does  not  apply  to  foreign  den¬ 
tists.)  Quack  doctors,  dealers  in  charms,  doctors  of  ancient 
Chinese  medicine,  are  numerous  in  dapan.  Foreigners  cannot 
become  owners  of  ships  flying  the  Japan<‘se  national  flag,  and 
all  executive  interest  (hey  can  attain  is  subordinated  by  law  to 
Japanese,  control.  Foreigners  cannot  become  shareholders  in 
Japanese  National  Banks,  the  Bank  of  Ja[>an,  or  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Banks.  The  articles  of  some  private  cornpanicR 
exclude  foreigners  from  membership.  Foreigners  cannot,  as 
individuals,  engage  in  mining;  they  cannot  become  members, 
shareholders  or  brokers  of  the  various  exchanges  nor  members 
of  Japanese  Chambers  of  Commerce;  they  cannot  engage  in  the 
emigration  business,  either  as  individuals  or  as  shareholders  in 
emigration  societies  or  companies;  they  cannot  hold  any  public 
office  and  cannot  become  members  of  the  Japanese  Bar. 

Foreigners  do  not  enjoy  the  franchise ;  foreign  commercial 
juridical  persons  are  recognised  by  law,  but  private  non-com¬ 
mercial  corporate  bodies  are  not,  e.xcept  in  virtue  of  a  special 
'Freaty  or  Convention.  Foreign  life  insurance  comj)anies  cannot 
write  insurance  in  Ja]>an  unless  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  money 
collected  is  left  in  the  country.  The  laws  of  Japan  also  permit 
rebates  being  given  by  Japanese  steamship  companies  on  all 
goods  imported  or  exported  by  Japanese  merchants.  This 
system  is  being  practised  as  a  means  to  undersell  foreign 
merchants. 

The  real  issue,  however,  is  much  deeper.  Japan  aims  at  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  shall  exclude  foreign  Powers  exercising 
any  political  control  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  present  minute 
she  feels  that  the  United  States  stands  in  her  way,  whereas 
America  is  merely  standing  for  the  Open  Door  and  against  the 
grab  game  which  is  going  on  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  w^hich 
America  feels  should  not  be  carried  on  in  Asia.  America  would 
w'illingly  join  with  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  doctrine 
of  League  of  Nations  in  Asia,  but  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  Japan  exploiting  that  region.  Japan  has  overflowed  into 
Formosa,  Corea,  Manchuria,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  the  pretext  of  finding  room  for  her  overcrowded 
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►  tX)pulation,  which  is  increasing  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Japanese  used  modern  methods  of  cultivation  of  unproductive 
lands  on  hillsides  and  hy  irrigation,  five-sixths  of  the  land  surface 
[  of  the  country  could  be  cultivated,  and  she  could  support  from 
three  to  four  times  her  present  population.  For  the  cost  of  a 
h  couple  of  battleships  she  could  reclaim  land  in  the  territory  which 
I  she  now  absolutely  controls  for  her  surplus  population.* 

Intense  hostility  to  all  foreigners  is  now  evident  everywhere 
I  in  Japan,  but  it  is  being  very  carefully  cultivated  against 
I  Americans.  This  initation  has  the  effect  of  making  the  elapanese 

■  workmen  and  smaller  merchants  forget  their  own  troubles,  but 
I  may  be  carried  too  far  by  inflaming  the  Oriental  mind  beyond 

■  control,  especially  if  some  sharp  crisis  should  occur  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Japan  and  America.  A  severe  economic  crisis  in  Japan, 
which  cannot  be  averted  owing  to  over-production  and  the  general 

I  readjustment  which  is  going  on  in  the  world,  may  produce  so 
much  unrest  in  the  Japanese  jxjpulation  that  a  w^ar  might  easily 
he  a  diversion  from  local  troubles.  The  {wlicies  of  America  are 
direct  and  open.  America  asks  nothing  but  the  right  to  trade  j 
on  equal  terms  without  having  to  suffer  from  the  closing  of 
legitimate  markets  by  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
eounti  v.  At  bottom,  Japan  really  resents  the  attitude  of  America, 
which  is  that  of  a  policeman  trying  to  maintain  the  statiifi  quo. 

A  |>ecn1iar  part  of  Japan’s  claim  for  consideration  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  in  California  is  that  Japan  herself  forbids  the  immigration 
into  her  borders  of  Corean  and  Chinese  labourers  because  it 
degrades  their  own  labour.  The  Japanese  claim  that  Corean  and 
Chinese  labourers  lower  the  standard  of  living  for  the  Japanese, 
hut  they  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  Japanese  labour  does 
the  same  thing  for  American  labour.  As  a  matter  of  real  fact, 
the  serious  issues  between  Japan  and  America  are  not  either  the 
immigration  question  in  California  or  the  Yap  cable  question. 
The.  fundamental  questions  lie  deeper.  The  United  States,  in 
her  policy  in  the  Adriatic,  has  appeared  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
,  the  Italian  grab  game  in  Dalmatia,  and  Japan  regards  it  that 
the  United  States  is  solely  responsible  for  Japan  not  being  able 
to  work  her  will  in  Asia  since  the  Armistice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  America  has  been  hauling  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  all  ‘ 
the  Allies  as  against  any  one  particular  Ally,  and  is  managing 
to  interfere  with  the  selfish  interests  of  each  Ally  in  turn,  thereby 
making  herself  very  unjxipular.  As  she  is  not  herself,  however, 
trying  to  grab  anything,  and  is  not  looking  for  compensations, 
it  may  be  that  in  time  the  Allies  will  recognise  America’s  relative 
disinterestedness. 
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The  Japanese  have,  of  course,  their  side  to  the  question. 
Without  denying  altogether  the  generous  and  magnanimous 
motives  of  American  foreign  policy'  they  assert  and  point  to 
modern  instances  in  confirmation  that,  like  other  democracies, 
the  American  Government  is  subject  to  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
capable  of  being  aroused  by  Press  propaganda,  by  incorrect  appre¬ 
ciation  of. the  facts,  and  by  interested  parties.  Washington  has 
been  known  to  act  in  an  extremely  high-handed,  not  to  say  in¬ 
correct,  manner  under  the  pressure  of  electioneering  exigency. 
The  fact  that  America  at  this  moment  is  the  base  and  arsenal 
of  the  Sinn 'Fein  party  in  Ireland  is  assuredly  not  overlooked  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  claim  as  much  right  to  a  predominant 
position  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Northern  Pacific  as  the 
Americans  claim  on  their  side  of  that  ocean.  As  a  military  Power 
ruled  by  aristocracy,  there  is  unquestionably  latent  distrust  of  the 
United  States  system  of  government,  not  unmingled  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Japanese  should  gain  something  from  their 
patriotic  sacrifices  from  which  American  citizens  shrink.  No 
doubt  the  Japanese  also  greatly  underrate  both  the  military  power, 
economic  strength  and  patriotism  of  the  rival  nation.  Unques- 
tionably,  too,  the  floods  of  oratory  which  proclaimed  the  “passing 
of  the  Trident”  from  British  to  American  hands,  the  organisation 
of  an  American  Navy  “  second  to  none  in  the  world  ”  have  given 
birth  to  the  idea  that,  if  a  war  is  to  be  expected,  it  had  better 
come  wxin,  while  America  is  relatively  war  weary  and  Japan 
fresh,  and  while  American  preparations  are  still  inadequate  to 
the  task.  Doubtless  the  ex^xised  condition  of  American  posses¬ 
sions  within  easy  reatdi  of  Japan  is  a  temptation  to  bring  about 
an  early  settlement  of  international  differences.  Certainly  there 
are  moderating  and  even  pacifist  influences  at  work  in  Japan, 
and  the  former  include  the  most  capable  and  influential  of  her 
statesmen,  but  the  strength  of  the  militant  party  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  events  might  play  into  its  hands,  as  in  Europe,  1914, 
if  diplomacy  were  misliandled,  or  if  unexpected  events  suddenly 
roused  national  jealousies  and  ^lassion.  Fore-warned  is  fore¬ 
armed  in  such  cases. 

To  the  British  electorate  the  Pacific  is  too  remote  to  be  of  any 
interest  or  to  count  when  it  exercises  the  franchise,  yet  its  very 
existence  may  depend  on  the  issues  to  be  decided 'in  those  waters. 
It  is  imperative  that  British  statesmen  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  avoid  a  war  in  the  near  future  between  America  and 
Japan,  for  the  defeat  of  either  would  be  disastrous  for  us.  To 
this  end  we  should  strive  to  foster  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  our  American  kinsfolk,  in  spite  of  the  thorny  questions  which 
have  lately  complicated  those  relations.  Even  without  the  formal 
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Alliance,  which  is  a  bugbear  to  the  American  electors,  if  a  real 
,  confidence  existed  between  Whitehall  and  Washington,  so  that 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire  and  Republic  worked  in  practical 
accord,  most  of  the  foreign  problems  of  both  nations  would 
^  approach  solution.  As  the  ally  of  Japan,  Britain  can  make 
I  friendly  representations  in  Tokyo  which  would  be  an  impertinence 
. ;  from  any  other  Cabinet,  and  reciprocally  British  influence  might 
f  help  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Mikado’s  Government 
tis-a-vis  the  United  States.  No  doubt  such  are  the  avowed  aims 
I  of  our  Foreign  Office,  but  under  the  new  regime  ql  our  foreign 
relations  our  diplomacy  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  remark¬ 
ably  uneven  in  its  work,  usually  successful  where  trained  diplo- 
I  raatists  have  been  given  a  free  hand,  and  usually  the  reverse 
wherever  and  whenever  a  vacillating  hand  has  interfered,  or 
where  the  supermen  have  tried  to  do  the  work  of  experts. 

.  Not  only  our  Government,  but  our  people,  might  assist.  Far 
too  much  ignorant  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  American 
share  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  sublime  disregard  of  the 
■  fact  that  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany  without  consulting 
the  American  Government,  and  ungratefully  forgetful  that  after 
the  failure  of  the  great  campaigns  in  Flanders  from  1914  to  1918 
it  was  only  the  intervention  of  two  million  American  soldiers 
which  made  the  victory  over  the  Germans  possible.  It  should 
be  steadily  borne  in  mind  by  the  patriotic  section  of  the  British 
people  that  we  should  liave  no  enemies  in  America  worth  noticing 
but  for  the  enemies  of  the  British  Empire  who  enjoy  its  protec- 
"  tion  and  reside  in  the  British  Isles;  and,  also,  that  there  is  no 
considerable  section  of  opinion  in  England  itself  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  pro-British  as  the  friends  of  Britain  in  America.  The  conduct 
of  Admiral  Sims  attests  the  fact,  when  British  orators  and  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  are  too  prudent  to  voice  public  indignation.  A 
little  more  mutual  appreciation  from  the  general  public  oii'  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  for,  in  fact,  the 
J  course  of  both  nations  lie  parallel,  and  their  common  civilisation 
I  is  actually  threatened  by  the  same  enemies  and  the  same  perils. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  EAJTAVAYS.— TT. 

Altf.rnativk  Solutions. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  ItEViKW  I  attempted  to  analyse  the 
chief  factors  in  the  problem  presented  to  the  State  by  the  present 
position  and  the  future  prospects  of  British  railways.  The  State 
having,  in  accordance  with  statute  and  under  the  stress  of  a  grave 
national  emergency,  assumed  control  of  the  [)rincipa.l  railways  of 
the  country  ;  having,  by  mutual  arrangement,  continued  in  posses¬ 
sion  for  nearly  two  jears  since  the  termination  of  hostilities; 
having,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Transjxirt  Act 
(1919),  been  autiiorised  to  determine  the  period  of  control  at  mid¬ 
night  on  August  14th  next,  finds  in  these  circumstances  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  elaborate  reorganisation  of  the  whole  railway  system, 
and  for  an  entire  revision  of  the  relations  between  the  railways 
and  the  State. 

The  problem  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  pe<*uliar  to  this  country,  least 
of  all  is  it  simple.  By  common  consent  the  provision  of  a  cheap 
and  efficient  system  of  transport  is  one  of  the  fir.st  neces.sities  of 
an  industrial  community,  nor  can  such  a  system  be  provided 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  s(K‘iety,  save  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature  and  in  virtue  of  certain  co  icessions  made  by  the 
State.  At  this  j)oint.  however,  agreement  ceases.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  the  State,  having,  on  terms,  granted  the 
necessary  facilities,  should  thenceforth  stand  aside  and  interfere 
as  little  as  {K)ssible  either  with  schemes  of  construction  or  with 
the  working  anangements  of  the  railways  or  other  methods  of 
transport,  leaving  such  matters  to  the  free  play  of  economic  forces 
— in  fine,  of  demand  and  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  take  the  view  that  it  is  essentially  the  business  of  the 
State  to  devise  the  system,  to  construct  it  and  to  work  it. 
Between  these  there  is  an  intermediate  party  which,  while  leaviug 
the  construction  and  the  working  of  the  transport  system  to  private 
enterprise,  would  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  State  considerable 
powers  of  superintendence,  supervision  and  control.  In  coun¬ 
tries  of  vast  extent,  of  sparse  population,  and  of  immature 
development,  like  Australia,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  State  should 
at  least  assist  in  the  construction  of  railways,  which  must,  of 
necessity,  be  ahead  of  the  economic  demand,  and  which  but  for 
the  State  would  not  be  constructed  at  all.  It  is  otherwise  in  an 
old-established,  thickly  populated,  highly  developed  country  such 
as  England  ;  but  even  here  a  railway  system  could  not  for  obvious 
reasons  be  constructed  without  certain  powers  conferred  by  the 
State,  and  in  return  for  such  powers  the  State  is  plainly  entitled 
to  exact  a  quid  pro  quo.  One  proviso,  specifically  made  by  the 
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I  State  in  England,  was  that  under  certain  contingencies,  but  sub¬ 
ject  also  to  certain  conditions,  the  State  might  temporarily  assume 
i  control  of  the  system  and  put  it  to  its  own  purposes.  The  con- 
(  templated  contingency  arose  in  August,  1914,  and  the  question 
now  at  issue  is  whether  the  State  shall  simply  restore  the  railways 
W  to  their  legal  proprietors,  paying  such  legal  compensation  as  was 
I  provided  by  the  Eegulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  1871 ;  or  shall  seize 
the  opi)ortunity  for  acquiring  the  undertaking,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel ;  or,  sors  tertia,  while  reinstating  the  proprietors,  shall 
^  retain  for  itself  a  larger  nieasure  of  control  and  shall  arrogate  to 
itself  greater  powers  of  interference  in  the  management  of  the 
system. 

I  The  question  is  complicated  by  several  things  which  have 
'  happened  during  the  last  seven  years  :  the  property  itself  has 
j  deteriorated;  the  incidental  expenses  of  working,  of  maintenance 
I  and  management  have,  as  T  showed  in  detail  last  month,  enor¬ 
mously  increased ;  and — most  significant  fact  of  all — there  has 
been  established  by  the  Legislature  a  brand-new  Department  of 
State,  with  a  large  staff  of  officials,  bearing  grandiose  designations, 
and  remunerated  on  an  extravagant  sc^le.  My  own  belief  is  that 
there  is  no  item  in  the  programme  of  “reconstruction”  wdiich 
the  House  of  Commons  more  unfeignedly  regrets,  and  that  if  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Bill  were  presented  to  the  House  to-morrow 
it  would  be  rejected  by  an  overwdielming  majority.  But  these 
i  things  arc  more  easily  done  than  undone. 

Two  alternative  solutions  of  the  problem  are  now  before  the 
House  :  the  one  is  embodied  in  the  Government  Eailways  Bill ; 
the  other  in  a  Bill  “to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  railway  under¬ 
takings  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  for 
i  purposes  connected  therewith.”  The  latter  has  been  presented 
:  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  is  backed  by  Mr.  William  Graham, 
Mr.  Sexton,  and  other  members  of  the  Labour  Party.  The 
former  is  based  u^xm  the  principle  of  State  control ;  the  latter 
upon  the  principle  of  State  ownership.  Mr.  Thomas’s  Bill,  being 
at  once  more  far-reaching  in  its  proposals,  more  logical  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  more  self-consistent  in  its  provisions,  may  claim  our 
attention  first. 

The  Labour  Party  frankly  stand  for  nationalisation ;  they,  wdth 
entire  consistency,  therefore,  oppose  the  Government  Bill  on  the 
ground,  inter  alia,  that  “it  would  prejudice  the  future  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  by  the  State  on  a  fair  and  economic  basis  ” ; 
nor  do  they  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  own  substantive  and 
alternative  proposals.  Their  ow'n  Bill  provides  for  the  immediate 
purchase  by  the  State  of  all  the  railway  undertakings  in  Great 
Britain  and  for  their  subsequent  management  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  purchase  is  to  be  carried 
through  by  the  cancellation  of  the  stock  and  share  certificates  at 
present  held  by  the  proprietors  and  the  issue  to  them  of  a 
specially  created  stock  charged  on  the  State  railway  undertaking 
and  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  terms  of  purchase,  though 
-not  over-generous,  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  purely  confisca- 
tory.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
mean  19]  3  price  of  the  existing  railway  stock,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  30  per  cent. — the  amount  by  which  the  value  of 
securities  is  reckoned  generally  to  have  depreciated.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  the  ne\v  railway  stock  is  to  be  such  as  would  enable 
it  at  the  time  of  issue  to  be  realised  at  par.  Let  us  see  how  this 
would  work  out.  The  mean  price  of  the  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock 
of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  in  1913  was, 
as  near  as  may  be,  100;  the  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  was  just  about  the  same.  In 
return  for  each  ^100  nominal  there  would,  I  infer,  be  issued  £70 
nominal  of  the  new'  railway  stock.  If  we  assume,  as  we  may, 
that  the  State  could  not  issue  (say)  £800,000,000  of  such  new 
stock  at  less  than  6  per  cent,  (if  it  was  to  be  realisable  at  par), 
the  yield  upon  the  investment  would  be  about  4s.  per  1 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  yield  in  1913.  The  mean  price  of  | 
the  preferred  ordinary  stock  of  the  Midland  Company  was,  in 
1913,  about  £57,  and  the  yield  per  cent,  at  that  price  was  about 
£4  7s.  9d.  Deducting  from  that  mean  price  30  per  cent,  (or 
£17  per  £57),  it  follows  that  £40  of  the  new  stock  would  be  issued 
for  each  £100  nominal  of  the  old,  showing  a  return  of  £4  4s.  3d. 
on  the  original  investment,  or  a  loss  of  income  of  3s.  6d.  j>er  cent. 
Or  take  the  4  i)er  cent,  preference  stock  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Company.  The  mean  price  in  1913  was  £82, 
which,  after  deduction  of  30  per  cent.  (£24  128.),  would  give  the 
holder  £57  8s.  of  the  new  stock,  while  the  income  would  be 
reduced  from  £4  17s.  to  £4  4s.  3d.,  showing  a  loss  of  12s.  9d.  per 
cent.^  Thus  the  arbitrary  and  uniform  deduction  of  30  i)er  cent. 

(1)  The  subjoined  table  may  help  to  elucidate  the  point : — 
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would  produce  results  to  the  holders  of  different  classes  of  securi¬ 
ties  which  would  vary  out  of  all  relation  to  the  pre-war,  or  indeed 
the  post-war,  value  of  the  holdings,  and  would  be  to  this  extent 
palpably  inequitable. 

The  holders  of  certain  debentures  and  of  other  fixed  dividend 
stocks  or  shares  would  not,  I  apprehend,  suffer  in  income,’ and 
their  security  would  presumably  be  improved.  Holders  of  ordinary 
shares  would  receive  a  fixed  income  which  might  be  less  or  more 
than  the  varying  yield  of  such  shares,  and  their  income,  too, 
would  be  guaranteed.  On  the  other  hand,  both  classes  of  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  particularly  the  deferred  shareholders,  might  suffer 
,  materially  as  regards  the  capital  value  of  their  investments.  They 
j  would  be  bought  out  at  a  price  which  is  practically  the  lowest 
touched  for  the  last  half-century.  It  may  be  that  bed-rock  level 
I  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  that  prices  may  go  lower  still.  In 

I  regard  to  ordinary  and  deferred  shares,  no  one  can  tell ;  in  regard 
to  those  which  carry  a  fixed  rate  of  dividend,  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  presumption — unless,  indeed,  the  railways  go  into  liquida¬ 
tion— that  the  capital  value  will  increase  as  the  general  rate  of 
interest  declines.  In  any  case,  investors  are  entitled  either  to 
I  have  a  chance  of  getting  back  some  of  the  capital  they  have  lost, 

\  or,  if  their  property  is  to  be  compulsorily  acquired  by  the  State, 
s  to  be  bought  out  at  a  price  which  does  not  involve  too  heavy  a 
"  sacrifice  to  those  who  have  invested  their  hard-earned  savings  in 
an  indn.stry  which  was  regarded  as  pre-eminently  “safe,”  though 
;  never  highly  remunerative.  The  State  is  not  entitled  first  to 
-  depreciate  the  proj>erty  and  then,  by  the  exercise  of  compulsory 
■  powers,  to  acquire  it  at  a  “  scrap-iron  ”  price.  On  the  question 
:  of  terms,  however,  some  more  equitable  adjustment  might  perhaps 
i  be  arrived  at.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Thomas’s  Bill 
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provides  lor  the  redemption  of  the  new  stock  at  [)ar  within  a  f 
t)eriod  of  sixty  years.  I 

The  ownership  of  the  undertakings  is  to  vest  in  the  Minister  of 
Transport  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  but  the  actual  management 
is  to  be  conducted  subject  to  the  over-riding  authority  of  the 
Minister  by  seven  railway  commissioners.  Of  the  commissionerg 
the  chairman  and  tw'o  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  one  by  the  Treasury,  and  three  are  to  be  “appointed 
by  the  Minister  from  persons  nominated  by  the  recognised  trade 
unions”  [§  14  (ii)].  All  the  commissioners  are  to  be  full-time 
servants  of  the  State,  and  all  are  to  receive  equal  remuneration. 
Some  light  was  thrown  upon  this  provision  in  the  second-reading  i 
debate  on  the  Government  Bill  by  Mr.  \V.  Graham,  one  of  the 
backers  of  the  Labour  Bill.  “While,”  he  said,  “we  oppose  the  ■ 
Bill,  we  are  not  necessarily  in  favour  of  any  State  management 
or  control  of  the  railway  undertakings  in  this  country  in  the  event 
of  their  being  publicly  acquired.  Speaking  quite  for  myself  on  ' 
this  matter,  I  can  imagine  no  public  service  which  lends  itself 
better  to  a  guild  organisation,  because  1  believe  that  within  a 
system  of  that  kind  you  would  get  the  co-oi>eration  of  all  the 
peojde  who  have  knowledge  of  the  working  of  railway  concern.^ 
and  you  would  get  the  use  of  all  their  knowledge  and  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  That  appears  to 
many  of  us  to  be  very  much  sounder  than  any  State  system.” 

Herein  Mr.  Graham  undoubtedly  speaks  the  mind  of  the 
younger  Socialists,  who  are  opposed  to  the  bureaucratic  type  of  i 
Socialism  formerly  favoured  by  the  Fabians,  and  lean  heavily  . 
towards  the  Syndicalist  type  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  more 
advanced  party  among  the  miners  as  well  as  among  the  railway-  I 
men.  As  in  the  case  of  the  coal  mines,  so  in  that  of  the  railways, 
they  would  employ  all  the  powers  of  the  State  to  expropriate 
the  existing  proprietors,  and  then  would  have  the  State  commit 
the  management  of  concerns  acquired  by  the  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  the  officials  of  the  trade  unions  or  the  guilds.  In  fine, 
they  want  the  best  of  both  worlds  without  paying  for  either. 
One  may  have  every  sympathy  with  the  Syndicalists  or  Guild 
Socialists,  who  are  anxious  to  expose  the  incapacity  alike 
of  private  and  of  bureaucratic  management  and  to  demonstrate 
their  own  superior  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great  industries  or 
public  utility  services.  But  management  cannot  be  divorced  from 
financial  responsibility.  By  all  means  let  the  Syndicalist  or  Guild 
Socialist  have  a  chance  of  proving  his  capacity ;  but  what  is  to  ^ 
prevent  him  doing  it  to-morrow  if  he  is  content  to  start,  as  rn- 
dividuals  have  started  on  a  modest  scale?  Let  the  Labour  | 
syndicate  or  guild  acquire  its  own  factory  or  mine  or  get  a  con-  ^ 
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trolling  interest  in  one  of  the  smaller  railway  companies.  Let 
the  State  facilitate  the  experiment  by  advancing  capital  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  financial  prudence — provided  always  that  the 
syndicate  or  guild  was  ready  to  take  its  part  in  the  financial  risk. 
The  i;i0,0(X),000  offered  by  the  State  as  a  gratuity-in-aid  of  wages 
to  the  miners  would  be  infinitely  more  profitably  employed  in 
furtherance  of  such  a  scheme ;  but  the  State,  as  trustee  for  the 
taxpayer,  has  no  right  to  take  unlimited  risks,  or  to  place  at 
the  dis|X)sal  of  untried  enthusiasts  the  financial  resources  of  the 
community  at  large. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  hotly  debated  suggestion  that 
representatives  of  the  employees  should  have  seats  on  the  boards 
of  directors.  There  are  some — in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
are,  seemingly,  many — who  would  like  to  see  them  there.  Why 
not?  Directors  are  elected  by  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Thomas  on 
a  recent  occasion  claimed  to  be — in  a  representative  capacity — 
the  largest  railway  shareholder  in  England.  Why  does  he  not 
use  the  power  his  holding  gives  him  to  put  his  own  nominees  on 
the  boards?  So  elected,  they  would  have  every  right  to  their 
seats,  they  would  have  a  chance  of  demonstrating  their  capacity, 
aud  their  presence  would  be  no  violation  of  the  essential  principle 
that  power  should  not  be  divorced  from  responsibility. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  Bill.  Apart  from  the 
basic  provisions  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
Bill  contains  minute  details  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  railway 
service ;  one  clause,  for  example,  authorises  the  Minister  to 
acquire  privately  owned  rolling  stock ;  another  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  pensions  to  retired  servants;  another  permits  ex¬ 
directors  to  retain  the  free  travelling  passes  they  now  hold ;  others 
deal  with  the  continuance  of  existing  superannuation  schemes  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  “  National  Transport  Superannua¬ 
tion  Fund  ”  ;  while  Clause  32 — by  no  means  the  least  important 
in  the  Bill — provides  for  the  establishment  of  advisory  boards  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  as  to  conditions  of  service  and  for  the 
adequate  representation  thereon  of  the  three  principal  railway 
unions.  There  is,  it  is  jiertinent  to  observe,  no  anticipation  that 
nationalisation,  or  even  the  reservation  of  three  places  out  of 
seven  for  “Labour”  on  the  directing  commission,  will  automatic¬ 
ally  effect  a  settlement  of  all  labour  difficulties  or  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  trade  unions. 

Such  is  the  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  railw’ay  systea» 
officially  propounded  by  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party.  No  one  can  complain  of  any  lack  of  definiteness  or 
lucidity  in  the  proposals,  which  are  entitled  to  be  discussed  on 
their  merits.  Nor  can  the  scheme  be  summarily  dismissed  as 
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“revolutionary,”  “confiscatory,”  or  impracticable.  Subject,  in¬ 
deed,  to  an  adjustment  of  the  purchase  terms,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  existing  proprietors  should  not  give  < 
serious  consideration  to  the  proposals.  Even  as  they  stand  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  results  would  not  be  at  least  as 
satisfactory  to  the  proprietors — or  many  of  them — as  those  which 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 

The  question  cannot,  however,  be  determined  with  exclusive 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  railway  shareholders.  There 
are,  as  I  show^ed  in  a  previous  article,  at  least  three  other  interests 
of  which  account  must  be  taken  :  those  of  the  employees,  those 
of  the  users  and  traders,  above  all,  those  of  the  State  as  trustee 
for  the  permanent  and  paramount  well-being  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  As  to  the  employees,  no  more  need  be  said,  as  it 
must  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Thomas’s  Bill  represents  their  wishes 
and  would  fulfil  their  aspirations.  Far  otherwise  is  it  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  traders  and  users  of  railways.  In  this 
respect  the  two  Bills  present  a  striking  contrast.  To  the  vexed 
question  of  rates  and  charges  Mr.  Thomas’s  Bill  contains  no 
reference ;  traders  and  passengers  are  apparently  to  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercy  of  the  Ministry  or  the  Commission — on  which, 
be  it  noted,  they  would  not  necessarily  have  any  representation 
whatever.  Of  the  Government  Bill^.no  fewer  than  forty  clauses, 
covering  about  twenty-five  pages,  are  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
rates  and  charges  and  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the 
Tribunal  by  which  all  questions  relating  thereto  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  part  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  enforced,  may  or  may  not  | 
be  acceptable  to  the  companies,  but  the  detailed  treatment  of 
this  highly  complicated  subject  is  at  least  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  interests  of  traders  and 
passengers. 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  These  are- 
somewhat  paradoxically — far  more  carefully  safeguarded  in  the 
Government  Bill  than  in  that  which  is  avowedly  based  upon  the 
principle  of  “nationalisation.”  Under  the  terms  of  the  latter  a 
heavy  contingent  Liability  is  imposed  upon  the  National  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  for,  by  §  5  (5),  it  is  provided  that  if  the  “Railway  Fund" 
proves  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  new 
railway  stock  and  for  its  redemption  within  the  prescribed  period,  ' 
this  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Under  Sir 
Eric  Geddes’  scheme  the  State,  while  exercising  a  large  measure 
of  control,  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  whatever,  except, 
of  course,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  already  incurred  to  the 
companies;  and  these  are  to  be  discharged  by  a  lump  sum  which 
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by  many  is  regarded  as  wholly  inadequate.  Even  the  expenses 
of  the  two  tribunals  set  up  by  the  Government  Bill — the  Amal¬ 
gamation  Tribunal  and  the  Rates  Tribunal — are  to  fall  upon  the 
luckless  shareholders. 

To  the  details  of  the  Government  Bill  we  may  now  turn.  The 
Bill  contains  no  fewer  than  seventy-five  clauses  and  seven 
schedules.  The  main  topics  with  which  they  deal  are  :  (i)  The 
grouping  and  amalgamation  of  the  existing  railway  undertakings ; 
(ii)  railway  services  and  the  working  of  railways;  (iii)  railway 
rates  and  charges  and  the  machinery  for  fixing  them ;  (iv)  wages 
and  conditions  of  service  ;  (v)  accounts  and  statistics. 

Against  the  principle  of  “grouping  ”  nothing  can  be,  or,  as  far 
a.s  I  am  aware,  has  been,  urged.  The  history  of  the  English 
railways  is  a  history  of  gradual  amalgamation  of  different  under¬ 
takings  and  of  the  steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  units.  The 
existing  Great  Western  Company  represents  the  results  of  the 
amalgamation  or  absorption  of  no  fewer  than  137  separate  cor¬ 
porations.  Under  the  Government  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  take  a 
tremendous  step  forward  along  the  same  path  and  to  form  six 
large  groups  each  consisting  of  one  or  more  constituent  companies 
and  a  large  but  varying  number  of  subsidiary  companies  which 
will  be  ab.sorbed  into  the  big  units;  and  this  result,  be  it  noted, 
is  to  be  effected,  if  necessary,  under  the  compulsory  powers  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  State  by  the  Bill.  The  groups  proposed  under  the 
Bill  are  as  follows :  (i)  The  Southern  group,  in  which  the  South- 
Western,  ^the  South-Eastern,  the  Brighton,  and  the  Chatham 
Companies  are  to  be  the  “constituent  items,”  absorbing  sixteen 
“subsidiary”  companies;  (ii)  the  Western,  in  which  the  Great 
Western  stands  in  lonely  (and  unique)  majesty  as  “constituent,” 
ab.sorbing  in  its  voracious  maw  no  fewer  ‘than  thirty-six  “sub¬ 
sidiary  ”  companies,  including  such  important  entities  as  the 
Cambrian,  the  Barry,  the  Taff  Vale,  the  Midland  and  South- 
Western  Junction,  and  thirty-two  others;  (iii)  the  North-Western 
and  Midland,  including  those  two  companies  together  with  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  North  Staffordshire,  and  the  Fur¬ 
ness  railways  as  “constituents”  and  a  large  number  of  “sub¬ 
sidiaries  ” ;  (iv)  the  North-Eastern  and  Eastern,  with  the  North- 
Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Central,  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  as  principals  and  many  sub¬ 
sidiaries;  (v)  the  West  Scottish,  combining  the  Caledonian,  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western,  and  the  Highland,  with  their  satel¬ 
lites;  and  (vi)  the  East  Scottish,  consisting  of  the  North  British 
and  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  and  five  satellites. 

Up  to  June  30th,  1922,  the  companies  are  to  be  free  to  propose 
a  scheme  of  grouping  alternative  to  the  scheme  contained  in  the 
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above  schedule,  and  such  alternative  scheme  or  schemes  shall  be  i 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  unless,  in  his  opinion,  they  t 
are  incompatible  with  the  economical  and  efficient  working  of  the 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain.  Any  such  variation  must,  ^ 
however,  be  approved,  most  properly,  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  schemes  must  be  completed  by,  and  must  come  ^ 
into  operation  on,  the  first  day  of  January,  1923.  I 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  schemes  of  amalgamation  an<l  i 
absorption  a  tribunal,  to  be  called  the  Railways  Amalgamation 
Tribunal,  is  to  be  set  up  and  to  consist  of  three  commissioners— 
an  ex-Government  official,  an  accountant,  and  a  lawyer — as  named 
in  the  Bill.  The  companies,  it  shoidd  be  noted,  are  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  inquiry  thus  thrust  u^wn  them  by  the  Bill. 

The  grouping  scheme  is  unquestionably  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
measure,  and  it  calls,  therefore,  for  one  or  two  observations. 
Against  the  principle  of  amalgamation  there  is,  1  repeat,  nothing 
to  be  said,  but  the  proposals  as  they  stand  have  aroused  strong 
opposition,  more  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  traders  of  some 
of  the  localities  affected  and  most  of  all  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
companies  and  the  Scottish  traders.  So  far  as  one  can  judge, 
Scotland  would  appear  to  be  almost  unanimous  against  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Bill,  contending  that  the  “lame  ducks,”  instead  of 
being  segregated,  ought  to  be  heli)ed  over  the  very  formidable 
stiles  in  their  path  by  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  “natural”  lines  of  amalgamation,  alike  on 
economic  and  on  geographical  grounds,  are  longitudinal.  In  other  1 
words,  it  is  held  that  the  East  Scottish  group  should  be  thrown  in 
with  the  North-Eastern  and  Eastern  ;  the  West  Scottish  with  the  ^ 
North-Westeni  and  Midland.  On  paper  there  would  seem  to  be  I 
no  answer  to  the  Scottish  case,  which  was  powerfully  advocated 
in  the  second-reading  debate  and  has  since  formed  the  subject 
of  negotiation  betw’een  the  Scottish  companies  and  the  Ministr)'  \ 
of  Transport.  The  issue  of  those  negotiations  it  is  premature  ' 
to  anticipate.  The  opposition  does  not  come  exclusively  from  ; 
Scotland.  If,  as  admitted  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  there  be  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  throwing  the  burden  of  a  Scottish  deficit  on  to  the  ? 
shoulders  of  English  traders,  equally,  as  Lord  Knaresborough 
recently  pointed  out  in  a  speech  to  the  North-Eastern  proprietors, 
there  would  seem  to  be  “no  justification  for  throwing  the  burden 
of  another  English  company’s  deficiency  upon  the  traders  in  the 
North-Eastern  district,  still  less  on  the  shoulders  of  the  North- 
Eastern  shareholders.”  The  plain  truth  is  that  no  one  is  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  carry  the  “lame  ducks.”  Hardly  less  plain 
is  that  the  different  companies  have  been  very  differently  affected 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period  of  control ;  in  par- 
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ticular,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  paper,  by  the  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  wages  and  hours.  The  expenses  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
for  instance,  have  gone  up  from  .£4,665,070  in  1913  to  £16,658,441 
in  1920,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  257  per  cent.,  while  the 
expenses  of  the  North-Eastern  have  increased  by  only  187  per 
cent.  Plainly  it  will  not  be  easy,  in  the  case  of  these  two  com- 
f  panics,  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  basis  for  amalgamation.  Another 
difficulty  arises  (again  I  follow  Lord  Knaresborough’s  admirable 
exposition)  from  the  great  variation,  as  between  company  and 
company,  in  the  amounts  of  prior  charges,  debentures,  guaran¬ 
teed  and  preference  stocks,  etc.  Taking  in  illustration  the  pro¬ 
posed  North-Eastern  and  Eastern  group,  we  find  that,  while  the 
Great  Central  in  1913  paid  away  the  whole  of  its  net  revenue 
in  prior  charges,  the  Great  Eastern  over  80  per  cent.,  and  the 
Great  Northern  65,  the  North-Eastern  paid  only  44.  Where, 
in  this  case,  is  an  equitable  formula  for  amalgamation  to  be 
discovered  ? 

It  can  only,  I  submit,  be  discovered  by  making  amalgamation 
voluntary.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  compulsory 
principle  in  the  background,  but  it  should  be  very  much  in  the 
background.  To  expect  the  companies  to  adjust  their  differences 
and  to  work  out  the  exceedingly  complicated  details  of  their 
several  amalgamations  and  absorptions  within  ten  months,  or 
even  fourteen  months,  after  “control  ’’  ends  is  a  manifest  ab¬ 
surdity.  Not  less  than  five  years  should  be  allowed.  At  present 
the  data  are — largely  owing  to  control — almost  entirely  lacking. 
The  companies  literally  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  bow  they 
severally  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  experience  of  two 
or  three  years’  working  under  decontrolled  conditions  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  essential  to  the  discovery  of  an  equitable  basis 
for  amalgamation  and  absorption.  Not  in  all ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
work  of  amalgamation  should  proceed  piecemeal  and  step  by  step, 
instead  of  in  the  simultaneous  and  wholesale  fashion  proposed 
by  the  Bill. 

Moreover,  the  public  and  the  proprietors  will  be  well  advised 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  amalgamation.  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
m  his  speech  on  the  second  reading,  declared  that  “very  com¬ 
petent  officials  and  ex|a?rts’’  had  put  the  possible  economies  to 
be  effected  by  grouping  as  high  as  £45,(X)0,000  a  year,  though  he 
himself  was  modestly  willing  to  take  £25,000,000  a  year,  “to  be 
obtained  in  a  few  years’  time,  say,  six  or  seven  years’  time,  as 
a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  economies  possible.”  Both 
estimates  would  seem  to  be  absurdly  optimistic.  As  far  as  I 
know  ,  the  best  railway  opinion  puts  the  sum  at  from  two  to  five 
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millions  at  the  outside.  An  interrupter  asked  Sir  Eric  Geddes : 
“Will  there  be  fewer  directors?”  There  will ;  but  how  far  there 
is  room  for  saving  on  that  item  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
out  of  an  aggregate  expenditure  by  all  the  controlled  railways 
in  1920  of  nearly  £250,000,000,  only  about  £120,000  per  year  was 
spent  in  directors’  fees.  If  in  future  twenty-one  directors,  as  a 
maximum,  are  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  group  such  as  the  North-  ' 
Western  and  Midland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  directors  a  verv 
much  larger  “  salary  ”  than  that  which  they  receive  at  present, 
[f  the  salary  in  future  averages  no  more  than  £1,000  a  year,  it 
would  mean  an  expenditure  of  £121 ,000,  or  more  than  the  existing 
aggregate.  Should  the  grouping  scheme  survive  in  anything 
like  the  proposed  form,  there  will  probably  have  to  be  a  species 
of  super-directorate  for  the  group,  while  the  constituent  com¬ 
panies  will  have  to  retain,  though  possibly  on  a  reduced  scale, 
their  local  or  subordinate  boards.  The  total  cost  of  direction 
will,  therefore,  be  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

Other  points  in  the  Bill  must,  however,  be  briefly  noticed. 
Part  IT.  confers  upon  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  the 
power  to  require  the  companies  to  afford  reasonable  services, 
facilities  and  conveniences,  and  upon  the  Minister  of  Transport 
the  power  to  require  them  to  conform  to  standards  and  to  adopt 
schemes  for  co-operative  working.  In  both  cases  certain  safe¬ 
guards  ore  introduced  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  proprietors, 
but  experts  regard  the  safeguards  as  largely  illusory,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  plain  that  these  clauses  would  establish,  over  the  working 
of  the  railw^ay  system,  a  dual  control,  which  would  be  irritating 
to  the  nianagement  and  would  be  unlikely  to  conduce  either  to 
economy  or  to  efficiency.  There  is,  as  I  have  hinted,  something 
to  be  said  for  nationalisation ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  private 
management ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  mongrel  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two  principles  which  pervade  the  numerous 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  Should  the  Minister  in  charge  during  the 
Committee  stage  be  in  an  accommodating  mood,  these  clauses 
may  perhaps  be  eliminated  before  the  Bill  returns  to  the  House. 

With  Part  III.,  which  deals  in  minute  detail  wdth  the  intricate 
problem  of  rates  and  charges,  this  paper  must  not  concern  itself. 
For  the  adjustment  of  these  rates  a  tribunal — which,  unlike  the 
amalgamation  tribunal,  is  to  be  permanent — is  to  be  set  up. 
Why  the  companies  should  have  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  tribunal 
presumably  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  community  it  seems 
a  little  difficult  to  understand. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  the  wages  and  conditions  of  service,  and 
sets  up — or  rather  perpetuates  and  extends — the  existing  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  wages  and  conditions  of  service  are  ultimately 
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deteiinined  by  a  National  Wages  Board,  on  wBicli  all  parties — 
management,  employees  and  users — are  represented.  These 
clauses  are  in  substitution  for  that  portion  of  the  original  scheme 
which  contemplated  the  presence  of  employees  upon  the  boards. 
They  represent  the  result  of  protracted  negotiations  between  the 
several  parties ;  but  there  are  those  who  would  have  preferred 
the  original  suggestion. 

One  other  provision,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  ought  not 
to  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Bill,  demands  brief  notice. 
.4s  explained  in  my  previous  article,  the  companies  have  large 
claims  against  the  State  for  the  deterioration  of  the  property 
presently  to  be  handed  back  to  them,  and  in  particular  for  those 
deferred  repairs  and  maintenance  which,  in  consequence  of  control, 
they  were  unable  to  execute  during  the  five  years  of  war.  Few 
people  appreciate  the  fact  that  during  the  war  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  not  only  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  as  under 
statute  they  were  bound  to  do,  their  roads,  rolling  stock,  staff, 
etc. ;  but,  in  order  to  provide  munitions  of  war,  put  aside  nearly 
all  the  ordinary  work  of  their  engineering  sheds  and  workshops. 
One  illustration,  with  which  T  happen  to  be  familiar,  will  suffice. 
In  the  plant  works  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Doncaster 
were  turned  out,  week  after  week,  ambulance  stretchers  and 
general  service  wagons,  gun  mountings  for  the  mercantile  marine, 
gun  cradles  and  cap-squares,  armoured  engines,  drop-stampings, 
6-in.  H.E.  shells,  and  much  other  work  for  Woolwich,  and,  in 
particular,  repairs  of  cartridge  cases.  No  fewer  than  138,000 
cartridge  cases  for  the  Admiralty  and  4,267,093  18-pounder  car¬ 
tridge  cases  were  repaired  in  the  works  at  Doncaster  alone ;  and 
all  the  work  was  done  literally  at  cost  price  without  a  penny 
profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  railway.  The  cartridge  cases,  for 
example,  were  repaired  at  an  average  cost  of  4Jd.  each,  while 
the  Woolwich  price  for  the  same  work  was  about  7d.  or  8d. 

Such  patriotic  work  should  not  be  forgotten  when  the  final 
account  is  adjusted  between  the  State  and  the  railways.  Under 
the  Bill  the  State  proposes  to  settle  all  outstanding,  claims  by  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  £51,000,000  net.  Be  it  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  the  railway  companies  are  asked  to  accept  this 
sum  in  satisfaction  of  all  their  claims  against  the  State,  the  State 
Is  still  to  be  free  to  contest  in  the  Courts  the  claims  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  Equity  would  seem  to  demand  that  there  should  at  least 
be  reciprocity.  These  details  must  not,  however,  detain  us. 

Taken  in  their  totality,  the  provisions  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes’  Bill 
constitute  a  serious  extension  of  the  principle  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  and  State  control,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  prin- 
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ciple  has,  by  the  best  of  all  tests — that  of  practical  experiment- 
been  hopelessly  discredited.  On  every  hand  the  cry  that  rises 
from  industry  is  for  more  and  more  of  freedom.  Yet  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  this  Bill  is  to  impose  in  perpetuity  upon  a 
great  industry  the  fetters  which  were  temjwrarily  justified  bv  a 
great  national  crisis  and  an  urgent  national  necessity.  The 
Ministry’  of  Transport,  the  Board  of  'J’rade,  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners,  the  Amalgamation  Tribunal,  the  Bates  Tribunal— 
to  each  and  all  of  these  the  railways  are  to  pay  allegiance ;  but. 
while  the  State  controls,  it  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for 
the  results  of  its  interference.  That  devolves  entirely  upon  the 
existing  proprietors.  The  State  may  harass  and  interfere  in  any 
direction  (I  do  not  suggest  that  it  will) ;  the  proprietors  must  in 
any  case  foot  the  bill. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  ditlicult  to  avoid  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  at  once  simpler  and  more  just  to  buy 
out  the  existing  shareholders  on  some  such  terms  and  in  some 
such  way  as  Mr.  Thomas  proposes.  But  the  solution  fairest  to 
the  proprietors  might  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
The  experiment  of  nationalisation  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  .\ustralia,  Xew’  Zealand,  and  elsewhere;  on 
balance,  the  disadvantages  have  heavily  outweighed  the  advan¬ 
tages.  The  detached  and  impartial  investigator  is  bound,  on  the 
evidence,  to  return  a  verdict  opposed  to  nationalisation.  There 
is  only  one  alternative  :  to  respect  individual  ownership  and  to 
give  free  play  to  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  In  its 
present  form  the  Government  Bill  satisfies  neither  the  collectivist 
nor  the  individualist ;  unless  it  be  drastically  amended,  it  may 
haply  fall  between  two  stools ;  but  if  the  principle  of  compulsion 
be  eliminated,  and  the  exercise  of  control  curtailed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Bill  should  not  provide  a  basis  for  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  moat  intricate  and  obstinate  of  the  problems  of 
reconstruction. 


J.  A.  B.  Marriott. 
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Minora  canamus.  Behind  the  Treasury  Bench  sit  the  Ministerial 
I  stalwarts  in  a  nicely  graded  phalanx  of  personal  devotion.  Here 
are  “the  rising  hopes’*  with  a  personal  stake  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Government  and  the  solid  men  with  a  stake  in  the  country-, 
f  whether  land,  big  business,  or  finance,  the  moderates  who  are  little 
inclined  to  violent  change.  Many  .still  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  with  no  definite  political  ambitions,  some,  indeed,  with 
little  aptitude  for  active  political  life,  for  they  have  spent  their 
energies  in  pushing  their  fortunes  and  carving  out  their  careers. 
But  they  value  the  distinction  which  a  seat  confers,  and  they  can 
*  walk  through  a  division  lobby  as  well  as  any.  A  House  composed 
of  eager  climbers,  all  talkers  and  all  bent  on  shining,  would  be 
intolerable ;  it  is  sufficient  if  one  member  out  of  twenty  has  a 
fluent  tongue,  and  no  bad  thing  if  half  are  of  Trappist  silence. 
What  a  Government  needs  and  values  is  a  compact  body  of  willing 
followers.  Mens  omnibus  umi  sequeridi  \  it  is  for  followers  that 
!  Governments  look  in  the  Ministerial  bloc,  and  they  do  not  look 
in  vain.  And,  if  you  cast  your  eye  along  the  benches  in  a  full 
House,  it  is  remarkable  what  varied  talent  will  be  disclosed  by 
the  aid  of  “  Who’s  Who?  ’’ — though  half  are  never  heard  and  more 
than  half  are  rarely  found  in  their  places. 

Absenteeism  is  becoming  a  back  bench  habit.  Private  members 
evince  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  listen  to  debater.  At  question 
1  time  the  Chamber  is  well  filled,  for  then  Ministers  may  be  baited  ; 

interesting  announcements  may  be  made ;  indiscreet  things  may 
\  be  said.  The  question  hour  is  now  the  most  formidable  hour  of 

j  the  day  for  Ministers — though  within  living  memory  questions 

rarely  exceeded  a  score — and  it  is  mercilessly  abused.  Questions 
over,  the  House  automatically  empties,  unless  an  important  speech 
is  in  immediate  prospect,  and  the  Chamber’s  normal  appearance 
is  one  of  bored  indifference  and  careless  transience.  Few  want 
to  hear  their  brother  members  talk.  They  have  no  desire  to  be 
informed  on  questions  in  which  they  are  not  specially  interested, 
i  They  drift  casually  into  the  Chamber  to  see  what  is  going  on  and 
then  as  casually  drift  out  again.  The  few  who  sit  on  are  mostly 
i  waiting  their  turn  to  si>eak,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their 
say  they  rush  aw'ay  and  are  no  more  seen.  Yet  not  so  very  long 
j  ago  the  House  used  to  remain  full  far  into  the  morning  hours, 
!  and  speeches  of  less  than  an  hour  were  considered  very  short. 
*■  Disraeli  has  put  on  record  how  Lord  George  Bentinck  scarcely 

I  left  the  House  for  a  moment  from  the  time'  the  Speaker  took  the 
VOL.  cx.  N.s.  c* 
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Chair  till  its  rising,  save  when  he  was  consulting  Hansard  or  some  f 
Blue  Book  in  the  library.  He  did  not  even  dine  till  the  House  ' 
rose,  and  he  certainly  hastened  his  end  by  such  excessive  devo-  f 
tion.  Nor  was  he  altogether  exceptional.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  one  j: 
of  his  letters,  refers  to  a  certain  Sir  James  Flowers  w’ho,  during  I 
the  Session  of  1843,  voted  in  211  out  of  221  divisions,  dining  every  'j 
(lay  at  2  p.m.,  arriving  at  Westminster  at  four,  and  never  leaving 
the  House  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  Chair.  What  was  more,  I 
he  never  asked  a  favour  and  had  never  voted  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  therefore,  adds  Sir  Robert,  “he  deserves  from  me 
that  I  should  undergo  the  penance  of  sitting  next  to  him  at 
dinner  and  hear  his  eternal  puffing  of  bad  wdne.”  There  are  no 
such  sitters  now\  There  was,  indeed,  a  Liberal  member  in  the 
1910  Parliament  who  used  to  sit  stolidly  hour  after  hour  in  his  ^ 
accustomed  place,  but,  whether  for  that  reason  or  another,  his 
brain  became  disordered  and  he  came  to  a  melancholy  end. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  wroth  when  their  regular  absences 
are  noted,  and  they  are  prolific  in  excuse  and  explanation.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  their  attendance  is  scandalous.  When 
Mr.  Fisher  expounded  the  Education  Estimates  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  had  an  audience  of  about  sixty,  though  nearly  every  member  j 
of  Parliament  professes  himself  an  ardent  educationist.  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  talked  Housing  and  Health  to  a  still  smaller  and  i 
even  less  “jocund  company.”  The  Minister  for  War  brought  in  f 
the  Army  Estimates  in  a  House  of  similar  size.  The  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not  attract  a  good  audience, 
even  when  introducing  the  financial  resolutions  to  the  Safeguard¬ 
ing  of  Industries  Bill,  which  raised  a  first-class  controversial  issue, 
and  the  Budget  House  this  year  was  the  most  meagre  of  modem  j 
times. 

The  plain  country  gentleman,  who  used  to  be  the  prevailing 
type  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  now  a  survivor  only,  and  his 
numbers  dwindle  at  every  successive  General  Election.  Colonel 
Mildmay  is  an  admirable  representative  of  the  type  at  its  best. 

He  has  an  engaging  courtesy  of  manner,  an  agreeable  presence 
and  strict  moderation  of  view;  his  judgment  would  be  accepted 
on  any  point  of  honour  or  fair  dealing.  He  speaks  sufficiently  well 
to  be  heard  with  pleasure — his  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  the 
Railways  Bill  was  the  best  that  came  from  the  group  of  railway 
directors — but  he  has  never  sought  office  and  is  well  content  with 
the  honour  of  having  been  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Colonel  Burn  belongs  to  the  same  class, 
and  his  exits  and  entrances  are  pleasant  to  watch,  for  his  cere¬ 
monial  bow  to  the  Speaker  conveys  just  the  right  degree  of 
respectful  salutation.  No  one  in  the  House  moves  with  an  easier 
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[  grace,  and  though  a  bow  seems  merely  a  simple  inclination, 
f  hardly  a  dozen  members  escape  the  self-consciousness  which  turns 

[most  bows  either  into  “an  offhand  nod”  or  a  clumsy  jerk. 
Looking  at  Colonel  Burn,  one  is  reminded  of  a  saying  of  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  in  Vivian  Grey  :  “I  never  knew  a  quack  or  an  adventurer 
who  could  bow  well.  It  requires  a  dignity  which  can  only  result 
from  a  consciousness  of  high-breeding,  or  a  high  moral  character.” 
I  Mr.  Lane-Fox  is  another  country  member,  but  with  a  stronger 
f  infusion  of  the  sportsman  and  fox-hunting  squire,  as  becomes  a 
Yorkshireman.  It  will  be  sheer  loss  when  the  country  gentleman 
vanishes  from  Parliament,  as,  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  the  type  has  already  vanished  from  the  Cabinet.  No  class 
is  more  disinterested,  and  its  members  submit  much  more  cheer- 
i  fully  to  the  sacrifices  imposed  by  patriotic  necessity  than  the 
''  industrial  magnates  who  have  usurped  their  old  ascendancy  in 
;  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Coalition  ranks  include  a  host  of  these  wealthy  business 
men,  but  they  have  proved  very  disappointing  as  legislators,  and 
few  have  made  any  real  mark  in  debate.  The  representatives  of 
the  mine-owners,  for  example,  have  cut  a  sorry  figure  during  the 
frequent  discussions  affecting  their  industry.  The  late  Lord 
;  Rhondda  and  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Markham — both  men  of  great 
j  individuality — have  left  no  successors  in  the  present  House.  Mr. 

J.  C.  Gould,  the  member  for  Cardiff,  made  a  brilliant  speech  a 
;  few  weeks  ago,  but  he  is  primarily  a  shipowner,  and  neither  Sir 
Evan  Jones  nor  Sir  Clifford  Cory  can  talk  coal  acceptably  and 
persuasively.  Nor  have  other  industries  been  much  more  for¬ 
tunate.  There  they  sit — the  men  who  have  made  their  big 
fortunes  out  of  iron,  and  soap,  and  wool  and  cotton,  and  shipping 
j  and  beer  and  what  not  else  beside,  and  yet  with  few  exceptions 
I  —such  as  Sir  George  Ken  wick.  General  Hickman,  Mr.  Wilson 
Fox,  Sir  William  Pearce,  and  Sir  Archibald  Williamson — they 
seem  tongue-tied  when  industrial  problems  come  up,  or  they  speak 
80  indifferently  that  they  carry  co  conviction.  Sir  Charles  Sykes 
promised  to  develop  into  a  good  debater  on  commercial  questions 
[  when  he  first  entered  the  House,  but  he  has  been  silent  of  late, 

I  and  no  one  speaks  with  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Inch- 

;  cape  or  Lord  Weir  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Capitalism  has  never 

J  had  more  indifferent  champions  on  the  back  benches.  They  have, 

J  indeed,  scotched  Nationalisation  for  this  Parliament  by  giving 

{  the  Government  clearly  to  understand  that  there  must  be  no 

yielding  to  Labour  on  that  hateful  head,  but  they  have  proved 
singularly  infertile  in  ideas  and  singularly  inefficient  in  the  pre- 
,f  sentation  of  their  case.  During  the  boom  they  were  so  busy 
piling  up  their  easy  fortunes  that  to  purchase  even  brief  interludes 
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of  i)eace  with  Tjabour  they  urged  the  Government  to  concessions 
which  grievously  prejudiced  the  {osition  of  British  industry  as 
soon  as  the  inevitable  collapse  followed. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is  not  surprising  that  idealists  afe 
few.  Still  the  House  has  Mr.  Austin  Hopkinson.  Though  rich, 
he  despises  the  j>ersonal  enjoyment  of  riches.  He  makes  money 
because  not  to  make  money  in  business  is  to  fail  in  one’s  voca¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  strips  himself  of  bis  wealth  as  fast  as  he  creates 
it  and  rejects  the  vulgar  ambition  of  ‘‘amassing  wealth.”  When 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  Royal  Dragoons 
and  ‘‘did  stables”  till  a  commission  was  thrust  upon  him.  He 
has  made  over  his  mansion  house  to  the  public  service  and  lives  in 
a  wooden  shanty  in  the  grounds.  He  gave  his  motor  car  to  hi? 
chauffeur  in  order  to  start  him  in  business.  He  is  a  zealous 
believer  in  co-partnership,  and,  like  i\Ir.  Theodore  Taylor,  in  the 
last  Parliament,  who  has  distributed  half  a  million  among  his 
employees  at  Batley  in  the  shape  of  earned  profits,  Mr.  Hopkin¬ 
son  puts  his  theories  into  practice.  But  on  occasion  the  unions 
find  him  as  stubborn  an  opjx>nent  as  the  most  hard-faced  capitalist 
who  only  understands  the  principle  of  selfishness.  He  is  of  the 
stuff  of  which  cranks  and  martyrs  are  made,  but  when  he  speaks 
the  materialists  flock  in  to  listen.  The  successful  business  man 
respects  him  because  he  has  made  money ;  Labour  regards  him 
with  a  vaguely  uneasy  curiosity.  For  he  wounds  them  in  their 
most  sensitive  places.  Trade  Union  officials,  who  are  at  heart 
ashamed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  doctrine  of  ca’  canny 
has  permeated  the  whole  movement,  are  never  wholly  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  presence  of  one  who  still  proclaims  the  old  gospel 
that  whatever  your  right  hand  finds  to  do  it  should  do  it  with 
all  its  might.  If  all  employers  were  like  Mr.  Hopkinson,  the 
agitators’  occupation  would  be  gone.  Yet  they  are  not  afraid. 
For  their  belief  in  Capital’s  capacity  for  unselfishness  .s 
small,  and  capitalists  unfortunately  justify  their  .scepticism  only 
too  well. 

Another  idealist,  of  similar  type  but  more  encrusted  with  party 
politics,  is  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  who  little  suggests,  either  in 
speech  or  bearing,  one  whose  fortune  has  been  made  out  of  iron 
and  steel.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  has  in  his  veins  the  chasten¬ 
ing  and  refining  influence  of  bar(!ic  blood.  He,  too,  believes  in 
co-partnership,  and  his  active  association  with  the  Garden  City 
movement,  the  Tmnd  Nationalisation  Society,  and  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance  indicates  his  strong  idealistic  bent.  More¬ 
over,  the  sorrows  of  Armenia  have  troubled  him  sorely,  and  be 
is  all  aflame  to  rescue  the  .Armenian  remnant  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Turk.  He  combines,  indeed,  the  contradictorv  instincts o( 
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Englander  and  Crusader,  opposes  all  martial  preparations, 
ivnd  then  suddenly  calls  for  martial  operations  which  would  lead 
to  national  suicide.  Now  that  Lord  Courtney  is  no  more,  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  protagonist  of  the  cause  of  Proportional  Eepre- 
sentation,  and  is  as  keen  to  snatch  a  political  soul  as  any  revivalist 
preacher.  He  has  at  fluent  command  all  its  literature  and 
statistics,  and  it  is  quite  an  amusing  comedy  to  watch  his  anxiety 
to  leave  nothing  unsaid  and  his  manifest  fear  of  losing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  audience.  He  pleads,  he  entreats,  he  adjures,  he 
wrings  his  hands.  He  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  figures  in  the 
House,  transparently  honest,  gentle-natured  but  passionately  in 
earnest,  eager  to  do  good  and  convinced — most  pathetically,  con¬ 
vinced — that  the  Independent  Liberal  Party,  as  “Whipped”  by 
Mr.  Hogge,  is  a  chosen  vessel  of  spiritual  grace. 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck  is  a  late  comer  in  the  same  company. 
His  is  the  rare  case  of  one  who  has  laboriously  argued  himself 
into  idealism  as  a  living  political  faith.  Yet  though  he  may  have 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  crossing  the  floor,  he  has  obviously  not 
attained  serenity  of  soul,  and  Labour — which  he  has  done  his 
best  to  serve  without  sparing  either  time  or  trouble — will  prob¬ 
ably  run  some  nondescript  of  its  own  against  him  at  the  next 
election.  year  or  two  ago,  while  he  still  accepted  the  Coalition 
Whips,  he  tried  to  quieten  his  mind  by  writing  a  little  book  on 
Tory  Democracy,  but  Disraelian  epigrams  offer  little  balm  to  a 
troubled  mind.  He  himself  may  be  that  rare  thing,  a  sincere  Tory 
Demcxjrat,  but  he  is  doomed  to  find  that  just  as  his  brother  Tories 
were  not  Democrats,  so  his  new  Democratic  associates  are  not 
Tories,  and  care  nothing  for  the  institutions  which  he  reverences. 
His  mind — one  would  guess  from  his  speeches — vrorks  slowly.  He 
is  shy  and  diffident  in  manner ;  his  sentences  do  not  slip  along 
automatically  to  their  close.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  much  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  a  trans¬ 
parently  honest  soul  in  the  pangs  of  spiritual  rebirth,  and  an 
idealist  must  be  effective  or  he  is  naught.  Moreover,  he  is  out 
of  temiier  with  himself  and  rebukes  with  increasing  asperity  his 
old  associates.  It  will  not  do.  He  is  heading  straight  for  the 
wilderness. 


Prominent  among  the  back  benchers  below  the  gangway  on  the 
■  Government  side  is  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  who  affects  the  corner  seat 
,  on  the  top  row  whenever  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  is  away.  Why 
the  member  for  Chelsea  has  not  been  given  office  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.  He  never  speaks  without  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  his  “firsts”  at  Oxford  show  the  quality  of  his  brain. 
He  carries  external  neatness  beyond  elegance  to  dapperdom,  and 
he  has  a  scrupulously  tidy  mind  to  corresfKind.  His  thoughts  are 
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trained  not  to  stray  one  hair’s  breadth  beyond  what  is  proper  and 
germane  to  his  subject.  He  tames  even  a  hissing  sibilant.  To 
hear  him  say  “  Czecho-Slovakia  ”  is  a  liberal  education.  Evan¬ 
gelicalism  is  in  his  blood,  but  the  inherited  dignity  of  the  bank 
parlour  has  saved  him  from  any  approach  to  a  vulgar  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Doiiibey  would  have  loved  him,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Laymen.  Perhaps  it  is  just  this  icy  faultlessness,  some¬ 
times  allied,  in  Tennyson’s  phrase,  with  splendid  nullity,  which 
led  the  Prime  Minister  to  prefer  Mr.  Edward  Wood  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  when  he  was  looking  round  among  the  Young  Unionists  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  find  an  Under-Secretary.  But  all  the  Young 
Unionists,  who,  if  truth  be  told,  are  not  so  young  as  they  were 
and  tend  to  rely  on  photographs  of  an  earlier  day,  lack  sparkle. 
There  is  no  bright  fire  in  their  addresses ;  their  kindling  wood  is 
usually  a  little  damp.  The  impression  they  leave  is  that  they 
are  waiting  to  be  asked  to  come  up  higher,,  and  yet  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  why  such  invitation  should  be  given.  For 
they  do  not  seem  by  their  public  performances  to  be  very  amusing, 
or  very  clever,  or  even  very  much  in  earnest,  and  they  certainly 
are  not  dangerous.  Colonel  Walter  Guinness,  who  speaks  best 
when  he  is  angry,  waxes  wroth  about  Ireland  from  time  to  time, 
but  what  his  own  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  would  be  he  does 
not  disclose.  Lord  Winterton  also  affects  an  habitual  impatience, 
and  tears  at  the  reluctant  thoughts  in  his  bosom  as  though  they 
w’ere  bent  pins  in  a  pin-cushion.  He  gallops  through  a  continent 
every  autumn  recess.  The  Arab  of  the  desert  now  fires  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  over  Mespot,  East  Africa  and  Rhodesia  he  has  cast  his  ^ 
.shoe.  Mr.  Hills  talks  sociology  with  a  slightly  embarrassed 
drawing-room  air.  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  is  bom  to  be  an  Under¬ 
secretary  and  will  arrive  in  due  course,  but  it  takes  longer  for 
eldest  sons  to  arrive  than  it  did.  There  is  little  cohesion  about 
these  Young  Unionists.  The  ingenious  Sir  Frederick  Banburv 
occasionally  weaves  a  rope  of  Tory  sand  around  them,  but  it  has 
no  binding  ^wer,  and  too  close  an  association  with  the  member  for 
the  City  of  London  is  not  good  for  those  who  have  to  face  popular 
constituencies.  Sir  Frederick  himself  was  bom  out  of  due  time. 
His  criticisms  on  finance  are  always  shrewd  and  sound,  but  his 
attitude  towards  Social  Reform  is  about  as  childish  as  was  his 
opposition  to  Summer  Time.  He  has  mastered  Parliamentary 
procedure  in  all  its  minuti®  and  he  is  a  first-class  tactician  u 
Parliamentary  obstruction.  One  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  an  agreeable  anachronism ;  two  would  be 
a  nuisance ;  three  might  be  the  end  of  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  should  represent  the  City 
of  Ijondon  is  one  of  the  many  delicious  absurdities  of  our  demo- 
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r  cratic  system.  In  him  are  incarnate  the  souls  of  all  the  rotten 
I  little  boroughs  that  were  disfranchised  in  1832. 
r  Close  by  sits  one  of  the  most  successful  of  recent  newcomers 
I  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Marriott,  the  member  for  Oxford.  Though 

:  youth  is  behind  him,  he  has  a  roving,  inquiring  mind  and  an 

!  encyclopaedic  interest.  And  he  obviously  loves  talking.  To  pro¬ 

pagate  useful  information  has  become  second  nature  to  him.  He 
has  lectured  for  years,  and  there  are  those  who  say  that  he  lec- 
[  tures  still.  But  he  sorts  his  knowledge  well  and  brightens  his 

'  general  principles  from  a  fund  of  well-chosen  illustrations,  while 

most  of  those  about  him  seem  to  think  that  history  started  when 
I  they  began  to  take  notice  of  politics  and  are  honestly  ignorant  that 

their  pet  nostrums  have  been  tried  before.  Mr.  Marriott  is  a 
staunch  defender  of  such  rights  of  private  members  as  still 
remain.  He  was  chairman  of  the  famous  meeting  which  called 
in  Mr.  Hodges  to  speak  and  answer  questions  on  the  eve  of  the 
Great  Eefusal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  though  the  Government 
did  not  welcome  the  intervention  and  objected  to  private  members 
butting  in,  the  meeting  was  not  unfruitful,  and  for  days  Mr. 
Marriott  wore  the  proud  Ciceronian  look  of  one  who  has  saved 
the  State.  He  is  almost  a  third  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  is  far  more  active  than  either  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  or 
Sir  Charles  Oman,  who,  like  their  colleagues  from  Cambridge, 
Sir  Joseph  Larmor  and  Mr.  Bawdinson,  are  too  rarely  seen  or 
heard. 

Some  hidden  magnet  seems  to  draw  ambition  to  the  comer  seat 
of  the  lowest  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side. 
Here,  during  Mr.  Asquith’s  spacious  days,  a  little  group  of  Tory 
!  lordlings  clustered — the  late  Lord  Helmsley,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
now  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Then  for  a  time  Mr.  Houston  gained  possession  and 
daily  vexed  the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Shipping 
Control  with  an  unending  stream  of  questions,  dilating  on  the 
!  woes  of  beggared  shipowners  till  one  half  expected  to  find  him 
'  standing  at  the  entrance  to  Palace  Yard  asking  obols  of  pity, 
like  Belisarius,  from  the  passers-by.  No  rebuff  ever  daunted  Mr. 
Houston.  He  might  change  colour,  but  never  front,  and  when 
most  breathless  with  indignation  would  still  labour  his  fainting 
powers.  Now  Mr.  Bottomley  has  seized  the  coveted  place,  and 
Mr.  Bottomley  is  a  Triton — or  a  great  perch  rather — among  the 
'  minnows,  though  he  does  not,  except  physically,  bulk  so  large  in 
the  House  as  when  he  is  filling  the  immense  spaces  of  the  Albert 
Hall  with  his  sonorous  declamations.  At  Westminster,  indeed, 

!  it  is  a  subdued  Mr.  Bottomley.  At  times  he  seems  overburdened 
with  national  cares,  overweighted  like  an  Atlas,  who,  tired  of 
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bearing  the  world  upon  his  shoulders,  has  swallowed  it  in  a  tit  of 
despair.  One  misses  the  Horatio  of  the  posters  with  clenched 
fist  and  mouth  fantastically  curled  like  thtrt  of  a  Greek  mask. 
But  he  wisely  shuns  the  mistake  of  rodomontade  where  it  would 
only  excite  mocking  laughter.  Hence  his  demure  self-restraint 
and  modest  self-repression,  while  he  sitg  listening  to  the  Prime 
Minister  with  folded  hands  in  the  historical  attitude  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  at  the  Council  of  Versailles.  Assent  may  draw  from  him  a 
nod  of  measured  approval ;  strong  dissent  may  move  him  to 
passing  remonstrance.  But  he  strictly  observes  the  decorum  and 
punctilio  of  debate,  and  when  he  rises  assumes  a  pose  of  exquisite 
deference  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parliament  which  much 
astonishes  his  admirers  in  the  gallery.  They  expect  a  roarer. 
But  he  scarcely  raises  his  voice.  They  look  for  a  blustering, 
hectoring  Horatio.  Mr.  Bottomley  reasons  and  pleads.  He  is 
bent  only  on  ])ersuasion.  He  forgoes  the  mental  and  moral 
superiority  which  flavours  his  Sunday  sermons.  He  is  the  plain 
man  asking  for  information  from  the  sophists  who  know.  Though 
fruitful  in  suggestions — especially  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer — he  puts  them  forward  with  an  engaging  diffidence  and 
an  almost  virginal  shyness.  He  just  takes  the  simple  standpoint 
of  his  constituent,  “Mr.  Smith,  of  Acacia  Villa,”  who  likes  good 
beef  and  beer,  plays  the  game  of  life  as  a  decent  fellow 
should,  and  is  unable  to  understand  why  the  Government  will  not 
issue  Premium  Bonds  in  which  the  flattery  of  hope  deferred  more 
than  compensates  for  a  slender  dividend.  4’his  is  not  the  Mr. 
Bottomley  who  always  had  a  weekly  recipe  to  end  the  long 
military  deadlock  in  the  West,  who  was  never  beaten  but  once— 
and  that  by  a  few  pieces  of  cardboard — to  whose  editorial  office 
the  British  public  fl<x‘ks  as  to  a  consultant  whose  left  hand  always 
touches  the  pulse  of  events  w  hile  the  right  guides  the  |>en  of  the 
Recording  Angel.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  unique  Mr.  liottomley, 
and  though  Parliament  checks  its  natural  impulse  to  surrender 
to  his  greatness,  and  eyes  him  in  fact  as  it  would  eye  a  mysteiA’ 
statue  from  Easter  Island,  it  is  not  a  little  in  awe  of  him  and 
accords  him  a  respectful,  if  distant,  admiration.  Members  watch 
him,  large,  spacious,  benevolent,  in  his  corner  seat,  exuding  John 
Bullishness  and  patriotism  tinged  with  worldly  lore  collected  in 
diverse  places.  Outside  he  serves  a  large  section  of  the  British 
people  as  a  queer  sort  of  mundane,  accessible  Pope  ;  in  the  House 
he  is  more  lonely  and  aloof.  His  party  is  small — four  with  great 
luck;  but  Brigadier-General  Page  Croft’s  party  is  even  smaller. 
For  Sir  Richard  Cooper  is  now  rarely  seen ;  and  so  the  General 
is  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  National  Party.  He  reminds 
me  of  a  sight  I  saw  and  a  sound  I  heard  on  the  Mersey  years  ago 
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when  the  old  Great  Eastern  was  being  broken  up,  and  a  solitary 
figure,  swinging  a  languid  hammer,  made  the  river  resound  with 
his  solitary  blows,  yet  never  seemed  to  start  a  plate. 

Expectant  lawyers  are  alw^ays  an  interesting  study,  so  regularly 
do  they  attend  and  so  wistfully  do  they  stand,  while  hope  remains 
of  gathering  the  rare  and  refreshing  fruits  which  reward  the  toil¬ 
some  double  pursuit  of  law  and  politics.  Sometimes  it  is  the  party 
gladiator  who  sweeps  all  rivals  from  liis  path.  He  may  be  a 
sound  lawyer  or  not ;  no  Government  is  ever  so  strong  that  it 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  first-class  fighting  man.  Profundity 
of  learning  is  not  so  useful  to  a  Government  as  a  nimble  wit 
which  can  deftly  turn  the  tables  on  clever  critics  and  draw  off 
pressure  from  a  harassed  Minister  in  Committee  when  the 
Opposition  are  tasting  blood.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  has  this  faculty 
in  perfection ;  in  figure  a  miniature  Lord  Haldane,  he  is  agile  and 
wary  as  a  cat  which  lives  in  a  terrier-infested  street.  Compared 
with  him  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  is  a  staid  Family  Solicitor-General. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  Commons  days  and  Sir  .John  Simon, 
a  brilliantly  contrasted  pair  of  clever  duellists,  have  left  no  obvious 
successors.  The  eminent  K.C.’s  now  in  the  House  raise  few 
joyous  hopes  on  their  rising.  They  are  slow  starters,  toilsome 
feelers  of  their  way.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  weaves  a  labyrinth  to 
entangle  an  expected  opponent ;  Sir  Hyland  .\dkins,  who  reserves 
himself  for  small  crises,  is  sure  to  suggest  a  tame  settlement  out 
of  court:  Mr.  McCallnm  Scott,  a  study  in  stammering  and  un¬ 
musical  staccato,  challenges  even  the  postulates  before  he  launches 
forth ;  Sir  Ellis  Hume  Williams  once  had  a  light  interlude  with 
Premium  Bonds,  but  the  mountainous  arrears  in  the  Divorce 
Court  leave  him  little  time  for  Parliament.  Others  might  he 
named  who  are  as  unconsidered  as  the  chiming  of  small  clocks  at 
midnight  when  Big  Ben  is  booming.  Mr.  Inskip,  almost  alone 
among  the  newcomers,  has  made  a  mark.  He  is  on  the  grave 
and  sober  side,  using  no  hard  words  of  those  with  whom  he  dis¬ 
agrees,  offending  none,  and  contributing  what  he  can.  But  one 
misses  the  wit  and  tang  of  Sir  Ellis  Griffith  at  his  best.  No 
ambitious  young  lawyer,  still  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  need 
be  debarred  from  entering  because  he  fears  that  4he  lists  are  full. 
Full  they  are,  but  if  he  has  any  touch  of  genius,  he  will  soon 
be  prominent  in  the  running. 

The  Father  of  the  House  is  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  first 
entered  as  member  for  Galway  in  1880.  Yet  there  is  little  of  the 
patriarch  about  him  as  he  sidles  to  his  place  with  soft,  padding 
footsteps.  The  springs  of  his  temperamental  exuberance  are  still 
unspent.  The  natural  pigments  of  his  florid  rhetoric  are  un¬ 
affected  by  time.  But  it  is  rather  demode  now,  and  his  set 
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speeches  are  few.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  O’Connor’s  heart  is  for  ! 
ever  being  lacerated.  He  never  rises  but  to  pour  forth  woeg-  ! 
his  standing  question  is  to  ask  the  truth  of  some  “terrible"  j 
accusation.  You  would  think  him  bowed  and  bent  with  grief 
his  fine,  human,  sensitive'  feelings  in  ribbons,  no  zest  left  fa  ! 
happiness,  crushed  and  desolate,  reduced  to  the  powdery  consola-  j 
tion  of  the  snuff-box.  And  yet  from  his  own  account  of  his  daily 
movements,  as  he  records  them  in  the  Sunday  Press,  he  stiil  ' 
moves  brisk  and  hearty  to  funeral  feast  or  wedding  banquet.  And 
with  what  gusto  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  his  own  and  others’  j 
memories  and  culls  the  brightest  passages  to  make  the  sprawling 
bouquet  into  which  the  British  public  loves  to  plunge  an  eager  nose. 
Whom  has  he  not  met  these  last  forty  years?  Everyone  once 
worth  knowing,  but  now  in  P^re  la  Chaise  and  Kensal  Green,  all 
the  prophets,  priests  and  kings,  all  goodness  and  all  frailty,  all 
wisdom  and  all  folly,  and  all  the  rich  drapers  of  London  and  New 
York.  To  know  “T.  P.“  is  the  best  form  of  insurance  against  an 
inadequate  obituary  notice.  For  he  is  the  Grand  Obituarist.  His 
typewriter  is  wreathed  with  immortelles  and  the  tears  fall  warm  ; 
and  free  as  the  letters 

“  Flow 

In  soothing  sadness  of  his  warbled  woe."  , 

But  nothing  of  this  in  the  House,  where  Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor, 
as  the  Speaker  calls  him,  daily  throws  his  ineffectual  poisoned 
darts  against  the  Irish  Administration,  and  every  murderer  hanged 
is  “butchered,”  and  every  crime  under  heaven  is  insinuated  against 
“the  forces  of  the  Crown.” 

Parliamentary  talent  on  the  Labour  back  benches  is  singularly 
difl&dent  in  revealing  itself.  But  the  majority  of  those  who  sit 
there  are  trade  union  officials,  well  on  in  middle  life,  who  regard 
a  seat  in  Parliament  as  offering  rather  repose  to  a  closing  than 
opportunities  to  an  opening  career.  They  show  a  disposition, 
therefore,  to  become  easy  dwellers  in  Zion  and.  to  leave  speech¬ 
making  and  even  attendance  to  their  leaders  on  the  Front  Bench. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  nonchalant  attitudes  remind  one  of  the 
aged  rustic’s  reply  to  the  townsman’s  inquiry  how  he  passed  his 
time  in  such  rural  solitude  :  “  Sometimes  I  sits  and  thinks ;  some¬ 
times  I  nobbut  sits.”  Many  of  these  tired  Labourites  look  as 
though  they  were  “  nobbut  sitting  ”  and  as  if  their  real  interests 
were  far  away.  But  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions.  Mr.  Vernon 
Hartshorn,  for  example,  has  established  for  himself  a  most  en¬ 
viable  reputation.  He  knows  every  phase  of  the  coal  industry; 
he  is  master  of  all  its  intricate  statistics  and  completely  master 
of  himself  when  addressing  the  House.  Though  a  tenacious 
advocate  of  the  miners’  demands,  he  speaks  as  one  who  realises 
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1  the  strength  of  the  counter-arguments  and  the  dependence  of 
British  industry  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
coal.  He  has  always  been  ready  for  a  fair  deal,  and  he  is  the 
miners’  true  leader.  Mr.  Adamson  has  fallen  back  into  his 
natural  obscurity ;  Mr.  Walsh  in  this  dispute  has  allowed  himself 
j  to  be  borne  away  shrieking  by  his  emotions.  More  and  more  the 
Government  have  come  to  look  to  Mr.  Hartshorn  as  the  man 
with  whom  they  could  bargain,  especially  when  Mr.  Duncan 
.  Graham  removed  his  truculent  personality  from  the  scene.  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  in  fact,  has  stepped  into  the  pliwe  vacated  by  Mr. 
Brace,  and  though  he  lacks  the  genial  flamboyancy  of  his  old 
comrade,  his  is  the  finer  brain.  Mr.  William  Graham,  another 
Labour  member  with  a  Parliamentary  career  before  him ,  belongs 
to  a  different  type.  He  has  had  no  experience  as  a  trade  union 
official,  but  is  a  Labour  intellectual  with  a  Scottish  University 
degree,  and,  like  most  of  his  kind,  has  specialised  exclusively 
on  economics.  Mr.  William  Graham  reminds  one  rather  curiously 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He  has  the  same  rapid  delivery,  the  same 
memory  for  figures,  the  same  disdain  for  notes,  and  he  makes  his 
points  with  something  of  the  same  jerky  snap  and  wave  of  the 
|i  hand,  and  the  same  rapid  rush  to  the  next  position  in  the  attack. 
There  are  no  graces  in  Mr.  Graham’s  style,  and  his  cold  disquisi¬ 
tions  are  not  warming  to  the  heart,  but  he  will  become  a  force 
I  in  the  Labour  Party  when  his  time  comes.  What  he  most  needs 
is  breadth  and  a  whiff  of  the  Humanities.  He  should  abjure 
1;  all  Blue  Books  during  his  holidays  and  take  a  header  into  the 

j  pleasant  waters  of  Bomance.  Too  much  economics  thin  the 

^  blood. 

I  The  antithesis  of  Mr.  William  Graham — both  have  the  in- 
>  estimable  advantage  of  youth — is  Mr.  Mills,  who  won  Hartford 
at  the  by-election  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Jimmy  Rowlands. 
Mr.  Mills  represents  the  shop-steward  type  of  Labour  leader, 
j  which  is  vexing  the  peace  of  the  older  trade  union  officials.  He 

j  tingles  with  aggressiveness.  He  won  his  election  on  “hot-stuff.” 

I  No  doubt  is  admitted  to  his  brain.  He  is  cocksure  on  everything. 

;  But  he  has  already  toned  down  not  a  little,  since  he  entered  the 

|,  House,  and  his  interruptions  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  not  quite 

I  so  unmannerly.  In  a  slanging  match  outside  Mr.  Mills’s  oratory 

I  would  revive  like  a  parched  geranium  after  welcome  rain,  but  in 

j  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  a  vulgar  exotic.  If  one  must  talk 

revolution  in  presence  of  the  Speaker,  only  two  styles  are  possible. 

!  One  is  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  proclaimed  himself  in  his  maiden 

}  speech  a  convinced  believer  in  the  right  of  Irishmen  to  take  up 

I  arms  in  rebellion,  stating  the  logical  case  for  civil  war  as  quietly 

i  as  he  would  state  the  case  for  the  isolation  of  a  fever  patient.  The 
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other  is  the  style  of  Mr.  Jack  Jones  of  Silvertown,  who  sits 
under  the  side  gallery  with  folded'  arms  and  shouts  “I  am  a 
revolutionary,”  scowling  at  a  House  which  is  generously  slow  to 
auger  with  him,  and  looking  ill  at  ease  beneath  his  tenuous  flux 
of  dishevelled  black  hair.  The  House  understands  either  of 
these,  but  the  shop-steward  type  is  little  to  its  liking.  Mr. 
Myers,  who  came  into  the  House  with  the  kudos  of  having 
overthrown  Liberal  virtue  itself  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Simon, 
was  soon  found  to  be  very  ordinary.  And  that  is  the  real  trouble 
with  the  Labour  personnel.  It  is  distressingly  ordinary.  The 
House  would  gladly  welcome  signs  of  new  Labour  talent.  But 
the  old  is  still  the  better.  The  genial,  homely  mother  wit  and 
human  sympathy  of  Mr.  Crooks  have  found  no  counterpart,  and 
for  plain  roaring  Mr.  Will  Thorne  is  still  without  a  superior, 
abated  though  he  has  been  of  late  by  the  immediate  contiguity 
of  the  member  for  Plymouth  and  her  illumining  white  kid  gloves. 
Not  that  Mr.  Thorne  is  the  Stentor  of  the  House.  That 
honour  belongs  to  Mr.  Stanton,  whose  voice  is  like  the  roar  of 
a  wounded  bull  at  the  altar  or  Ocean  thundering  in  his  westeni 
caves.  The  Persian  King  would  have  given  him  a  satrapy  for 
such  a  voice.  One  would  like  to  hear  Air.  Stanton  from  the 
Terrace  some  still  night  emulate  the  exploit  of  the  big-voiced  man 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  w-ho  shouted  across  the  Danube  for  the 
boats  on  the  further  side  to  cross  to  the  rescue  of  his  king’s 
retreating  army. 

Liberal  talent  is  almost  equally  scarce  off  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  w'hich  is  a  very  Cheapside  of  ambitions,  jealousies,  and 
unrequited  talents.  The  most  valuable  recent  recruit  of  the 
Member  for  Paisley  is  without  doubt  Mr.  Stanley  Holmes.  An 
accountant  by  profession  and  one  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  young  men, 
his  natural  speciality  in  politics  is  finance,  and  he  speaks  as  one 
having  authority.  He  reasons  closely  and  is  admirably  clear: 
indulging  in  no  adjectives,  he  lets  his  arguments  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Holmes  would  carry  on  the  best  Liberal  tradition 
in  finance,  and  if  ever  Mr.  Asquith  is  again  in  a  position  to 
distribute  Government  offices,  ’tis  long  odds  that  one  will  go  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Holmes.  He  would  make  a  first-class  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Major  Barnes  has  been  prominent 
in  debate  on  the  Liberal  side  since  he  quitted  the  ranks  of  the 
Coalition  Liberals,  but  he  lacks  ‘'punch.”  Sir  Edward  Barton 
is  but  another  voice  from  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Asquith  himself 
is  Past  Grandmaster  of  the  Free  Trade  theme.  Sir  Godfrey 
Collins,  another  wanderer  who  has  just  returned  to  the  fold,  has 
always  been  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  crying  ‘‘Economy, 
hiconomy.” 
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Finally,  there  is  Commander  Kenworthy.  He  is  what  used  to 
I  be  called  a  Nonsuch  or  Nonpareil.  His  passion  is  notoriety.  His 
capacity  for  thinking  evil  of  the  Government  is  only  equalled  by 
his  offensiveness  in  giving  it  expression.  He  collects  scandals  as 
others  collect  objects  of  art.  No  ordinary  muck-rake  sufi&ces 
I  him.  He  is  Joseph  King,  Keir  Hardie,  Alexander  Pringle  and 
Kainsay  Macdonald  rolled  into  one — the  most  thoroughgoing 
^  partisan  the  House  has  seen  for  years.  He  has  no  Parliamentary’ 
modesty.  He  is  the  cause  and  occasion  of  innumerable  scenes, 
and  he  blenches  at  no  storm,  however  violent,  of  opprobrium  and 
abuse.  Commander  Kenw’orthy  hesitated  long  whether  to  enter 
political  life  as  Liberal  or  Labour.  He  would  take  office,  I  fancy, 
j  from  either,  and  would  probably  make  a  capable  Minister.  For 

L  he  has  very  considerable  capacity.  He  is  a  great  worker.  He  has 

courage,  audacity,  thickness  of  hide,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
t  Shamelessness.  These  are  valuable  Parliamentary  qualities  for 
those  in  search  of  rapid  advancement,  as  Mr.  Churchill  could 
bear  testimony.  But  he  had  genius,  and  of  that  divine  spark 
1  can  trace  no  sign  in  this  Parliamentary  Front  de  Boeuf,  who 
I  sits  for  Central  Hull  in  the  place  of  the  lamented — the  still 
lamented — Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  rnfathomable,  indeed,  are 
the  hearts  of  popular  constituem-ies. 


Auditor  Tantt^m. 


For  some  time  past  the  question  of  the  formation  of  an  Entente 
among  themselves,  or  of  an  Alliance  or  a  League  of  two  or  three 
or  more  of  them — better  still,  of  all — has  been  widely  and  keenly 
discussed  in  the  Baltic  States,  particularly  in  those  which  are 
generally  called  the  New  Baltic  States  :  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Even  in  the  summer  of  1918,  while  the  Great  War 
was  still  going  on,  the  idea  of  a  Union  was  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  The  Union  con¬ 
templated  then  was  one  of  all  the  Baltic  countries,  including 
Scandinavia,  or  at  least  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  excluding 
Germany,  against  whom  it  was,  in  fact,  specifically  to  be  aligned 
and  directed  in  accordance  with  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
overwhelming  urgency  of  the  situation  which  had  resulted  from 
the  German  victories  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Though  not 
immediate  in  its  effect  on  the  Baltic  lands,  the  defeat  of  Germany 
by  the  Allies  radically  changed  the  position  so  far  as  the  suggested 
union  was  concerned,  by  depriving  it  of  its  basis.  The  delay  in 
liquidating  the  German  ventures  in  Finland,  and  more  especially 
in  the  New  Baltic  States,  with  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants 
consequent  thereupon,  still  led,  during  1919,  Baltic  statesmen  to 
regard  Germany  as  the  Power  with  whom  they  had  to  reckon 
and  against  whom  they  must  be  on  their  guard.  Thus  a  writer 
on  “L’ Alliance  des  Etats  Baltiques,”  in  an  essay  with  that  title 
which  was  published  two  years  ago,  said  it  was  necessary  for 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia  to  combine  “pour  une  politique 
de  resistance  acharnee  &  la  poussee  germanique.” 

But  the  point  of  view  shifted  as  the  months  went  by  and 
the  German  liquidation  was  completed.  It  was  seen  that,  for 
the  time  being  at  all  events,  the  German  “push”  might  safely 
be  disregarded.  Germany  was  otherwise  sufficiently  engaged. 
Her  attention  remains  engrossed  by  other  and  more  intimate 
affairs,  but  how  long  this  will  be  the  case  is  another  matter.  The 
New  Baltic  States,  remembering  her  persistent  hopes  and  pur¬ 
poseful  activities,  her  Baltic  Barons  and  her  colonisation  plans, 
will  certainly  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  her  doings  and  care¬ 
fully  consider  their  possible  bearings  on  their  own  future.  By 
their  agrarian  legislation  Esthonia  and  Latvia  have  taken  steps 
to  close  the  old  German  corridor  along  the  Baltic  into  Russia. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  pressure  on  these  States  does  not 
come  from  Germany,  but  from  Russia — from  that  Soviet  Russia 
which  pronounced  in  favour  of  their  right  to  self-determination, 
and  with  whom,  only  very  recently,  they  made  favourable  treaties 
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of  peace,  but  against  whom,  nevertheless,  they  feel  that  they  need 
such  protection  and  support  as  will  be  provided  by  a  League  or 
Union,  for  already  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  a  Soviet 
policy  that  threatens  their  existence  as  independent  and  sovereign 
nations. 

It  is  in  presence  of  this  menace  from  Soviet  Russia,  with  which, 
as  regards  this  matter,  most  non-Bolshevist  Russians  sympathise, 
that  the  Baltic  States,  or  those  of  them  most  directly  affected, 
are  bent  on  the  establishment  of  a  Baltic  League,  and  are  debating 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  realisation  of  this  object. 
There  is  the  primary,  fundamental  reason  :  union  is  strength. 
“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  say  the  Baltic  States,  “and 
therefore  we  must  band  ourselves  together.”  .\nd  they  add,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  sooner  a  Baltic  League  is 
brought  into  being  and  made  effective,  the  better  will  it  be  not 
only  for  them,  but  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  They  point  out  with 
justice  that  such  a  union  conflicts  in  no  way  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  Article  XXI.  of  the  Covenant  of  that  League  endorses 
“regional  understandings”  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  quotes  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States 
as  an  example  of  the  meaning  of  this  somewhat  uncouth  phrase. 
Such  understandings  are  defensive,  not  aggressive,  in  intention 
and  aim,  and  conduce  to  both  national  and  international  stability 
and  amity ;  at  the  lowest,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
against  attack.  This,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  a  Baltic  League, 
and  it  is  strengthened  by  economic  and  other  arguments  of  great 
force.  Putting  these  arguments  on  one  side  for  the  moment, 
something  may  be  said  here  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
Baltic  situation  of  Article  X.  of  the  Covenant. 

By  that  Article,  it  may  be  recalled,  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  “undertake  to  respect  and  preserve,  as  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression,  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
mdependence  of  all  members  of  the  League.”  As  is  well  known. 
Article  X.  has  been  much  criticised  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
As  Canada  has  proposed  that  it  be  dropped,  the  League’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Amendments  to  the  Covenant,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  is  President  of  the  Committee,  has  begun  an 
inquiry’  into  the  real  purpoid;  and  scope  of  the  Article.  Mr. 
Balfour  said  that  public  opinion  had  been  led  to  interpret  it  in 
so  many  different  ways  that  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  a  precise 
statement  of  “just  what  responsibilities,  if  any,  it  places  on 
members  of  the  League,  and  just  what  relationship  it  bears  to 
the  rest  of  the  Covenant.”  The  words  just  what  responsibilities, 
if  any,  have  the  characteristic  Balfour  touch,  and  if  they  do  not 
leave  a  painful  impression  of  the  general  futility  of  the  business. 
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suggest  at  any  rate  a  process  of  whittling  down  what  in  the  eyes 
of  the  small  nations  U  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Covenant 
Of  the  nevf  or  revived  Baltic  States,  Finland  and  Poland  are 
members  of  the  League,  but  EstHonia,  Tjatvia,  and  Lithuania 
are  not.  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  however,  have  been  given  de 
jure  recognition  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and  this  no  doubt  will 
lead  to  their  inclusion  in  the  membership.  Probably  on  account 
of  her  controversy  with  Poland  over  Vilna,  Lithuania  has  not  yet 
received  the  same  recognition,  though  it  seems  plain  enough  that 
she  would  be  in  a  better  position  vis-a-vis  Poland,  a  member  of 
the  League,  if  she  also  had  had  this  seal  of  sovereignty  set  upon 
her.  Of  course,  the  New  Baltic  States  will  be  glad  to  obtain 
whatever  protection  the  League  of  Nations  is  able  to  accord  to 
them,  but  in  the  circumstances  outlined  above  they  are  jierfectly 
justified  in  forming  a  League  of  their  own.  They  have  already 
a  precedent  in  the  regional  understanding,  the  Entente,  between 
Serbia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  to  which,  furthermore,  Buniania  is, 
or  soon  will  be,  a  party. 

Before  proceeding  to  review  the  |.x>6sible  combinations  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  a  Baltic  League  the  writer  takes  the  op|X)rtunity 
of  noting  and  commenting  on,  very  briefly,  the  political  and  other 
interesting  and  important  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  since  his  article,  entitled  “The 
New  Baltic  States,”  was  publishe<l  in  the  December,  1919, 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly.  Comparatively  little  is  still  known 
of  these  States  in  this  country,  and,  besides,  these  developments 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  now  under  discussion; 
within  the  States  themselves  they  have  all  been  in  the  direction 
of  reinforcing  and  confirming  national  claims  to  statehood  and 
independence,  with  organised  Governments  successfully  at  work 
on  the  solution  of  various  political  and  economic  problems.  The 
position  in  general  is  entirely  different  now'  from  what  it  was 
when  the  previous  ai'ticle  was  written.  At  that  time — about 
twenty  months  ago — things  in  these  countries  were  showing  some 
improvement,  though  there  was  confusion,  as  the  liipiidation  of  the 
von  der  Goltz  and  Bermondt  ventures  in  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
was  still  going  on,  and  no  settlement  had  been  come  to  with  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Four  forces  were  at  work  then  in  the  Baltic  States — Nationalist, 
German,  Russian,  and  Bolshevist.  In  Esthonia  the  Nationalist? 
were  the  natives,  who  were  of  Finnish  origin  and  formed  the 
great  majority  of  the  population ;  for  the  freedom  of  their  country 
they  had  to  contend  with  Germanism  in  the  shape  of  the  Baltic 
Barons  and  the  ”  Balts,”  and  with  the  Bolsheviks,  who  attacked 
them  after  the  evacuation  of  the  regular  German  troops  toward? 
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the  close  of  1918.  They  supported  the  “Constitutionalist” 
Hussians,  like  Yudenitch,  against  the  Soviets,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  attitude  of  these  Tlussians  was  hardly  friendly  to  their 
national  claims,  hut  they  gave  them  this  sup^iort  because  they 
themselves  8up[x>rted,  and  were  supported  by,  the  Allies,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  carrying  on  war  against  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
German  element  siderl  with  the  Russian  Constitutionalists,  and 
when  the  latter  were  hopelessly  defeated,  with  the  Bolsheviks: 
it  actually  desired  that  Esthonia,  if  she  was  not  to  be  German, 
should  he  Bolshevist  rather  than  Nationalist,  i.e.,  Pisthonian,  and 
it  played,  as  it  had  done  on  the  previous  occasions,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bolsheviks  when  they  invaded  the  country  for  the  third 
and  last  time — in  November-December,  1919 ;  but  the  Esthonians 
were  victorious.-  Months  before  then  Esthonia  had  held  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  and  })ossessed  a  well-organised  Government 
which  was  genuinely  Nationalist,  The  beaten  Bolsheviks  began 
negotiations,  and  an  armistice  was  signed  on  December  31st ; 
peace  was  concluded  on  February  2nd,  1920,  after  a  struggle, 
marked  by  bitter  fighting,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Tnder  the  treaty  of  peace  the  Soviet  Government  recognised  the 
full  independence  of  Pisthonia,  promised  to  {wy  (and  did  afterwards 
pay)  fifteen  million  gold  roubles  to  Esthonia,  granted  timber¬ 
cutting  rights  over  a  considerable  area  in  Russia,  and  gave  pre¬ 
ferential  rights  for  building  a  railway  from  Reval  to  Moscow .  On 
her  part,  F)sthonia  agreed  to  give  Soviet  Russia  free  economic 
access  to  the  sea,  without  any  import  or  transit  duty,  and  the  use 
of  her  railways,  with  the  same  tariffs  and  dues  as  were  to  be  paid 
by  her  own  citizens.  Then  the  frontiers  of  the  new  State  were 
defined  by  common  consent.  So  matters  stood  between  Esthonia 
and  the  Bolshevik  Government,  and  the  latter  has  received  and 
has  used  that  free  economic  access  to  the  sea  by  the  Esthonian 
railways  which  was  arranged  for  in  the  treaty,  but  recent  events, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  farther  on,  appear  to  suggest  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  not  satisfied. 

Meanwhile  another  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  political 
history  of  Esthonia.  In  June  last  year  the  Constituent  Assembly 
passed  a  permanent  organic  law,  or  Constitution,  for  the  Republic 
of  Esthonia,  providing  that  that  Assembly  should  be  replaced  by 
a  Parliament  to  be  known  as  the  State  Assembly,  to  be  elected 
by  universal,  equal,  direct,  secret,  and  proportional  voting,  and 
to  sit  normally  for  a  jyeriod  of  three  years.  The  elections  were 
held  in  November,  and  in  January  the  new'  Assembly  was  func¬ 
tioning,  with  Mr.  Konstantine  Pacts  as  Prime  Minister — a  great 
patriot,  he  had  been  President  of  the  first  local  Government  of 
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Esthonia,  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Provisional  Government 
formed  on  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
February  24th,  1918.  Mr.  Paets  is  also  the  Chief  of  the  State, 
his  Esthonian  title  being  Hiigiwanem  ,  which  means  State  Elder 
A  relatively  small  frontier  question,  whether  the  town  of  Walk 
or  Valk  belonged  to  her  or  to  Latvia,  was  settled  in  1920  by  g 
Commission,  over  which  a  British  officer  presided,  that  assigned 
the  place  to  her,  as  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Esthonians.  With  this  decision  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State 
were  definitely  established.  Including  the  islands  lying  off  the 
coast,  the  area  of  Esthonia  is  nearly  22,000  square  miles,  and 
is  larger  than  that  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  or  Denmark;  the 
population  is  about  two  millions,  95  per  cent,  being  pure 
Esthonian,  and  the  rest  German,  Eussian,  Swedish,  and  Jewish. 
The  Esthonians  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but,  as  might  he 
expected,  it  closely  resembles  that  of  Finland.  The  natural 
affinities  of  the  Finns  and  Esthonians  were  manifested  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  of  the  latter  with  the  Bolsheviks,  Finland 
sending  men,  rifles,  guns,  and  money  to  assist  the  kindred  nation 
in  repelling  the  invaders. 

As  the  principal  theatre  of  the  operations  of  von  der  Goltz 
and  Bermondt,  Ijatvia  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Esthonia  in  getting 
rid  of  the  German  troops  comparatively  early,  and  the  business 
cost  her  much  more ;  her  fight  for  her  freedom  from  them  and 
from  the  Bolsheviks  was  even  more  strenuous  and  severe,  a  large 
part  of  her  territory  being  devastated  and  laid  waste.  After  the 
Armistice  granted  to  Germany  the  Letts — the  Nationalists- 
established  a  State  Council  of  Latvia,  and  on  November  18th, 

1918,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Eepublic  of  Latvia- 
of  Lettland,  as  most  people  called  it  at  that  time.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up,  with  Mr.  K.  Ulmanis  as  Prime  Minister,  but 
hardly  had  it  come  into  existence  when  Latvia  was  heavily  invaded 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  who  took  Eiga  and  overran  most  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  Armistice,  the  German  forces  in  Latvia  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  protection  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but 
they  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  result  the 
Letts  had  to  fight  both.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  November, 

1919,  that  Latvia  was  entirely  freed  from  her  German  or  Kusso- 
German  enemies,  and  her  conflict  with  the  Bolsheviks  continued 
up  to  mid-February,  1920.  Her  Baltic  Barons  and  German  In¬ 
habitants  sided  against  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  she 
will  not  easily  forget  in  casting  up  her  accounts,  but  peace  was 
made  with  Germany  on  July  15th,  1920.  On  August  llth 
following,  Latvia  made  peace  with  Soviet  Eussia,  the  terms 

on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Esthonian  treaty,  with  the  im- 
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portant  difference  that  Latvia  obtained  only  four  million  gold 
roubles  instead  of  the  fifteen  millions  received  by  Esthonia. 
L  Under  the  treaty  Soviet  Eussia  gave  Latvia  timber-cutting  rights 
t  in  Russia,  and  Russia  was  given  full  access  to  the  sea  by  the 
!  railways  and  waterways  of  Latvia,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
by  Esthonia. 

Latvia  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  as  her  northern  neighbour.  In  April,  1920,  a  general 
I*  election  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  160  members  was  held 
on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  of  both  sexes,  the  age-limit  set 
being  twenty-one.  Of  those  returned  upwards  of  130  were  pure 
I  Letts,  and  of  the  others  six  were  Germans,  six  were  Jews,  four 


were  Russians,  and  one  was  a  Pole,  thus  showing  the  heavy 
proportion  of  the  Nationalists  of  Lettish  stock  to  the  rest.  A 
Constitution  has  been  drafted,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
November  next  the  elections  w’ill  take  place  to  the  Saeima,  or 
Parliament,  which  w’ill  be  the  equivalent  of  the  State  Assembly 
of  Esthonia,  and  which,  it  is  proposed,  shall  have  a  life  normally 
of  two  years.  The  frontiers  of  Latvia  have  been  settled — with 
Soviet  Russia  by  the  treaty  already  mentioned,  and  with  Lithuania 
by  the  award  in  March  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  presided  over 
by  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  which  gave  to  her  a 
small  area  south  of  Dvinsk,  and  to  Lithuania  a  strip  of  coast, 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Memel  district 
to  a  point  four  miles  north  of  the  Sventa,  and  including  the  road¬ 
stead  of  Polangen.  Latvia  has  an  area  of  about  25,000  square 
miles,  but  the  population,  which  in  1914  was  two  and  a  half 
millions,  is  now  under  two  millions,  owing  to  war  losses.  Riga 
shows  how  much  Latvia  suffered  from  the  Great  War ;  in  1914 
this  leading  port  on  the  Baltic  had  upwards  of  half  a  million 
people,  but  now  has  only  about  half  that  number.  The  Letts  are 
not  connected  racially  with  the  Esthonians,  but  with  the  Lithu¬ 
anians,  and  Lettish  resembles  Lithuanian  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Portuguese  is  like  Spanish.  There  is  authority  for  saying 
that  the  Lettish-Lithuanian  peoples  constitute  the  oldest  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  and  that  their  languages,  or  ather  language,  is  older 
than  Ijatin  or  ancient  Greek,  and  shows  a  strong  affinity  to 
Sanscrit.  Though  the  political  history  of  the  two  peoples  has 
been  different  for  centuries,  there  is  in  the  tie  of  race  and  tongue 
a  factor  that  makes  for  a  union  betwreen  them. 

Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  new  States,  but  Lithuania  is  an  old 
State  revived,  “resurrected,”  like  Poland.  Five  hundred  years 
ago  Lithuania  was  not  only  a  Baltic  State,  but  also  a  Black  Sea 
State,  her  territory  forming  a  solid  block  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east  between  these  two  seas.  Her  connection  with 
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l^oiaud,  which  begaji  when  one  of  her  Grand  Dukes  became  king 
of  that  country  by  marriage  with  its  queen,  was  unfortunate  for 
her.  The  superior  culture  of  the  Poles  had  a. denationalising 
influence  on  her  nobility  and  most  of  her  gentry,  and  they  became 
Polonised ;  the  smaller  gentry  and  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
I>eople,  however,  remained  distinctively  Tdthuanian  during 
that  period,  as  well  as  throughout  the  subsequent  periods 
Russian  domination.  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  was  more 
or  less  Polonised,  as  was  part  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
— hence  the  question  of  Vilna  to-day  :  .\re  the  city  and  district 
to  be  part  of  Lithuania  or  to  go  to  Poland?  During  the  Great 
War  the  Germans  in  1915  occupied  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Kovno,  Vilna,  Suvalki,  and  Grodno,  the  old  homeland  of  tie 
Lithuanians,  and  usually  designated  Lithuania.  No  doubt  Ger¬ 
many  intended  that  Lithuania  should  be  German,  or  at  least  a 
State  within  the  German  Empire,  just  as  she  intended  should  be 
the  case  with  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  unquestionably  she  wonH 
have  realised  these  plans  of  hers  if  she  had  won  the  war.  In 
the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  tlie  Bolsheviks  recogniseil 
Lithuania’s  right  of  self-determination,  and  on  February  16th, 
1918,  Lithuania,  in  spite  of  the  German  occupation,  proclaimed 
her  independence.  This  action  was  taken  by  a  State  Council 
(Taryba),  elected  in  the  previous  year  by  a  Conference,  which 
was  held  at  Vilna  and  attended  by  200  representative  Lithuanians. 
After  the  Armistice  a  Provisional  National  Government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Antony  Smetona,  was  set  up  on  November  14th, 
1918,  although  considerable  German  forces  wrere  still  in  the 
country. 

As  1918  was  closing  the  Bolsheviks  invaded  Lithuania,  occupied 
Vilna  on  its  evacuation  by  the  German  tnxrps,  and  advanced  ia 
the  direction  of  Kovno ;  but  near  that  city,  the  present  provisional 
capital,  they  were  defeated  and  thrown  back  by  the  Lithuanian.' 
in  January,  1919.  Fighting  with  the  Bolsheviks  went  on  for 
several  months.  Like  Latvia,  and  partly  because  of  their  con¬ 
tiguity,  Lithuania  exi>erienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Germans,  who,  in  displeasure  at  having  to  leave  a  land 
which  they  had  regarded  as  their  own,  perpetrated  extensw 
depredations.  Lithuania  also  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
Bermondt’s  Russo-German  force,  which  had  retreated  south¬ 
wards  after  its  repulse  from  Riga  by  the  Tjetts.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  1919  that  her  soil  was  freed  from  these  intruders. 
Peace  was  signed  at  Moscow  with  Soviet  Russia  on  July  Bth 
last  year.  Under  the  treaty  the  area  of  Lithuania  is  about  32,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  four  millions,  of 
whom  70  per  cent,  arc  pure  Tjithuanians,  18  j^er  cent,  are  Jews. 
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and  10  [)er  cent,  are  Poles,  the  rest  being  Russians,  Letts,  and 
Germans.  The  Soviets  agreed  to  pay  three  million  gold  roubles 
to  Lithuania,  who  afterwards  received  the  money,  and  besides 
was  given  valuable  timber-cutting  privileges  on  adjacent  Russian 
territory ;  moreover,  the  Reds  handed  over  Vilna  to  her — Vilna 
and  the  Vilna  district  were  assigned  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 
In  .\pril  of  the  previous  year  the  Lithuanian  State  Council  had 
passed  a  Provisional  Constitution,  and  Srnetona  was  appointed 
Provisional  President.  A  year  later  (lO^O)  a  general  election  was 
held  for  a  Constituent  x\ssembly,  and  out  of  ll'i  representatives 
elected  102  were  pure  Lithuanians.  This  Assembly  met  on 
May  15th  following,  and  a  new  Government  was  formed  early 
in  June,  with  Mr.  A.  Stulginskis,  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
as  Acting  President  of  the  State.  It  was  this  Government  that 
made  Peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  it  is  still  in  ^lower.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Vilna  was  included  in  Lithuania  under  the 
treaty  with  the  Soviets,  and  the  city  passed  peacefully  into  the 
possession  of  Lithuania.  During  last  summer  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviks  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
the  former,  and  after  the  latter  were  repulsed  from  before  War¬ 
saw,  and  driven  well  to  the  east,  many  clashes  took  place  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  with  respect  to  territory,  and 
appeals  were  made  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  settlement. 
On  October  8th  a  meeting  of  the  disputants  was  held  at  Suvalki, 
with  the  result  that  an  armistice  was  arranged,  and  a  line  of 
demarcation  which  gave  Vilna  to  Lithuania  was  fixed  provision¬ 
ally.  This  seemed  hopeful,  but  the  situation  was  changed  with 
dramatic  suddenness  w'hen  General  Zeligowski,  Commander  of  the 
Lithuanian  White  Russian  Division  of  the  Polish  Array,  marched 
on  Vilna,  and,  being  in  greatly  superior  force  to  the  Lithuanian 
troops  in  that  city,  occupied  it  exactly  two  days  after  the  Suvalki 
meeting !  The  Lithuanian  forces  in  Vilna  offered  no  real  opposi¬ 
tion,  first,  because  they  were  much  too  weak,  and,  second,  because 
they  looked  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  protection.  Zeligowski, 
whose  action  wms  officially  disowned  by  the  Polish  Government, 
but  was  secretly — hardly  secretly,  in  fact — supported  by  it,  pro¬ 
claimed  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district  the  “Republic  of  Middle 
Lithuania.”  Here  wms  a  plain  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  League  made  its  voice  heard,  but  with  extremely  little 
effect.  Zeligowski  lemained  in  Vihra,  and  he,  or  his  representa¬ 
tive,  is  still  there.  The  League  certainly  furthered  a  Conference 
at  Brussels  of  Lithuanian  and  Polish  delegations  in  April-May 
with  a  view'  to  a  decision,  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  the 
truth  being  that  an  annexationist  spirit  dominates  the  Poles,  who 
believe  that  they  can  count  on  the  support  of  France  with  regard 
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to  Vilna  as  well  as  to  Upper  Silesia.  The  Lithuanians,  indeed,  L 
fear  that  Poland  is  altogether  hostile  to  their  independence.  So  I 
long  as  Poland  is  in  this  mood  of  aggression,  it  is  difticult  to  gee  I 
how  she  can  b'ecome  a  member  of  a  Baltic  League.  Yet  the  I 
ideal  Baltic  League,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  deeply  interested  1 
consists  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland.  F 

This  League  of  the  Five  States,  which  have  become  independent  j 
or  have  regained  their  independence  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War,  | 
is  known  as  the  “Large  Programme.”  The  League  or  Union,  I 
mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  is  termed  the  ! 
“Maximal  Programme,”  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  found 
an  echo  in  Sweden ;  some  day  perhaps  it  may  be  realised,  hut  I 
at  present  it  lies  outside  practical  politics.  With  respect  to  the 
Large  Programme,  the  chief  obstacle  in  its  path  is  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  controversy ;  were  that  out  of  the  way,  it  would  have 
every  prospect  of  success.  Finland  is  likely  enough  to  come  into 
the  scheme,  and,  in  fact,  some  competent  observers  maintain 
that  in  any  case  she  must  inevitably  form  an  alliance  with  * 
Esthonia,  a  thing  w'hich  naturally  would  affect  Latvia  and  " 
Lithuania.  Finland,  however,  is  moving  slowly  in  this  direction,  || 
probably  because  she  is  in  no  immediate  danger  from  Soviet 
Russia.  Her  aristocracy,  which  is  of  Swedish  origin,  does  not 
regard  the  alliance  with  much  favour,  but  the  big  majority  of 
the  people,  who  are  P’inns,  are  decidedly  friendly  to  it.  A  trade 
and  shipping  agreement  is  being  negotiated  between  her  and  | 
Esthonia,  who  will  exchange  her  products  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  other;  the  two  States  together  are,  or  can  be,  looked  ^ 
on  as  an  economic,  self-supporting  unit.  Esthonia  and  Latvia.  I 
further,  would  be  glad  to  have  Finland  in  the  League,  because 
her  culture  is  higher  than  theirs.  Both  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
have  remarkably  few  illiterates,  and  attach  great  importance  to 
culture.  Putting  Poland  aside,  the  four  other  States  included  = 
in  the  Large  Programme  have  a  population  of  about  ten  millions 
— not  a  negligible  number  where  defence  is  concerned. 

After  the  Large  Programme  comes  what  is  called  the  “Sm^ 
Programme ,”  which  envisages  a  Baltic  League  composed  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The  three  States  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  area,  and  their  union  in  a  League  has  other  obvious 
advantages.  Here,  however,  the  Polish -Lithuanian  controversy 
may  again  cause  difficulty,  but  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  th« 
three  States  in  support  of  this  League,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  it  will  succeed  very  soon.  Their  combined  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  seven  millions.  They  have  not  the  same  language,  ' 

nor  is  there  any  notion  of  their  having  one  in  common,  but  ^ 

leaders  in  education  are  advocating  that  in  their  universities  I 
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leaching  and  examinations  should  be  made  trilingual,  the  result 
being  that  in  time  all  the  foremost  people  would  know  and  speak 
Esthonian,  Lettish,  and  Lithuanian.  An  economic  union  has 
also  been  suggested — each  State  to  have  the  same  currencies, 
weights  and  measures,  customs,  and  the  like.  Should  it  be  found 
impossible  just  now  to  carry  out  the  Small  Programme,  there 
remains  what  is  termed  the  “Minimal  Programme,”  which  means 
a  League  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  or  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
The  first  two  States  are  independent,  have  de  jure  recognition, 
have  their  boundaries  fixed,  and  are  of  the  same  cultural  standing. 
Their  main  preoccupation  is  defence.  They  are  under  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  real  attitude  of  Soviet  Bussia,  who,  they  have 
good  reason  to  know,  is  endeavouring  to  make  bad  blood  between 
them  by  playing  one  of  against  the  other  as  regards  trafific-in- 
transit  to  and  from  Bussia,  and  who  besides  is  intriguing,  in  its 
usual  and  now  familiar  way,  by  propaganda,  by  inspiring  and 
backing  strikes  and  otherwise  fomenting  labour  troubles,  in  each 
State  against  its  established  Government.  The  two  States  under¬ 
stand  that  they  must  safeguard  themselves  against  Bussia;  they 
would  like  a  Baltic  League  to  be  as  large  as  possible,  but,  if 
they  cannot  do  better,  they  will  themselves  form  a  League. 
In  a  war  of  defence  they  estimate  they  could  put  400,000  men 
into  the  field  against  Bussia,  who  w’ould  require,  owing  to 
strategical  and  transport  difficulties,  a  million  and  a  half  men  to 
win.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Esthonia  is  already  very  strongly, 
fortified ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Latvia  is  rather  open,  and 
presents  fewer  natural  obstacles.  Touching  a  League  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  it  has  to  be  said  that  at  first  the  two  States  were 
too  busy  with  their  internal  affairs  to  know  much  of  each  other, 
and  their  relations  w^ere  not  cordial,  but  they  are  now  on  friendly 
terms.  Last  May  M.  Puritzkis,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Lithuania,  was  in  Biga  consulting  the  Latvian  Government,  and 
a  convention  has  been  worked  out ;  he  was  also  in  communication 
with  the  Esthonian  Government.  The  signs  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  first  Baltic  League  will  include  all  three  States. 

Much  work,  though  some  of  it  was  of  an  informal  character, 
has  already  been  done  to  pave  the  way  for  a  League.  Con¬ 
ferences  on  the  subject  have  been  held  at  Dorpat,  Helsingfors, 
and  Riga,  the  last  taking  place  in  August-September,  1920.  The 
States  which  participated  in  the  Biga  Conference  were  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  and  the  object  of  the 
Conference  was  defined  as  being  the  elucidation  of  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  States  from  the  military,  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  points  of  view.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  was 
published  by  the  Latvian  Government  in  a  journal  which  was 
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isbued  daily,  the  Bulletin  de  Latvia.  Various  proposals  were 
elaborated,  but  political  questions  were  not  discussed  officially 
— the  Conference  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange  of  views, 
but  it  was  very  useful.  A  Conseil  des  Delegues  wras  appointed  as 
a  permanent  body  to  give  such  practical  effect  to  the  discussions 
of  the  Conference  as  was  possible,  and  it  has  drawn  up  a  consular 
agreement.  Up  to  the  de  jure  recognition  of  Esthonia  and 
Jjatvia  little  could  be  done,  but  that  recognition  in  itself  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  rapprochement  of  the  New  Baltic  States. 
Both  Esthonia  and  Latvia  immediately  accorded  de  jure  recog¬ 
nition  to  Lithuania.  Latvia  sent  a  Mission  to  the  Esthonian 
Government  and  another  to  the  Esthonian  Parliament,  and 
h'sthonia  dispatched  similar  Missions  to  Latvia.  Till  then  the 
States  were  not  well  informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  an  exchange 
of  their  commodities.  In  Eiga  a  Lithuanian-Latvian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  established.  Merchants  and  industrialists 
have  got  into  touch  with  each  other  in  the  three  countries,  not 
officially,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  have  discovered 
how  one  State  could  supply  what  another  lacked,  how,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Lithuanian  grain  had  a  market  in  Esthonia.  Journalists 
took  a  hand  in  the  game  by  going  up  and  down  the  three  States 
and  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  thus  broadening  their  own 
knowledge  and  views,  as  well  as  being  in  a  position  to  give  their 
readers  much  interesting  and  fresh  information  which  would 
.enable  them  to  look  on  these  States  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  a 
mosaic.  And  so  the  idea,  the  doctrine  of  a  Baltic  League,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day.  Unquestionably  there  will  be 
a  Baltic  League,  and  as  unquestionably  it  will  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  Baltic  States.  It  had  been  arranged  that  their 
Foreign  Ministers  were  to  meet  at  Riga  early  last  month  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  the  League,  but  a  Parliamentary  crisis 
in  Latvia,  which  took  place  at  that  time,  caused  a  postponement 
— this,  however,  is  only  a  tenijwarv  delay. 


Robert  Machray. 


GEKMAN  finance  and  llEFAEATIONS:  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  June  lith. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  i)eace  terms  were  communicated  the 
German  Republic  is  ruled  by  a  Cabinet  with  which  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  fulfilling  these  terms  is  not  the  governing  factor  of 
{)olicy.  The  policy  of  the  new  Chancellor,  Dr.  Wirth,  who  was 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  passive  and  ineffective  Fehrenbach 
Cabinet,  assumes  that  the  peace  conditions,  whether  fair  or  unfair, 
judicious  or  injudicious,  can  certainly  be  carried  out.  That  has 
not  exactly  been  said.  But  here  the  lesser  includes  the  greater ; 
and  if  the  Reparations  settlement  embodied  in  the  accepted 
ultimatum  can,  as  Dr.  Wirth  affirms,  be  executed,  it  follows  that 
all  the  other  economic  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  are  prac¬ 
ticable.  This  attitude  means  a  complete  change  of  face.  All 
earlier  Cabinets,  alike  that  of  Scheidemann,  that  of  Bauer,  that 
of  Muller,  and  that  of  Fehrenbach,  started  with  formal  declara¬ 
tions  that  the  Peace  Treaty,  in  t>articular  the  economic  terms, 
could  not  be  fulfilled ;  the  demand  for  revision  and  alleviation 
must  be  kept  in  the  forefront,  and  meantime  Germany  w’ould  do 
for  fulfilment  only  the  best  she  could,  which  would  inevitably 
fall  short  of  her  literal  obligations.  This,  although  under  earlier 
Cabinets  the  Reparations  liabilities  were  not  knowm,  and  were 
not  expected  to  be  as  heavy  as  they  have  proved.  Dr.  Wirth 
has  abandoned  this  policy,  and,  although  real  doubt  may  fairly 
exist  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  and  the  Reparations  terms  are 
practicable,  he  has  abandoned  it  advisedly.  The  proclamation  in 
advance  that  Germany  could  not  execute  the  Treaty,  but  would 
do  something  towards  its  execution  was  never  wise.  The  new 
contrary  [X)licy  in  no  way  binds  her  if,  having  declared  simply 
tl^  she  will  carry  out  the  terms,  she  fails. 

'Ultimately  her  ability  will  dej^end  not  only  upon  herself,  but 
upon  the  general  political  condition  of  Europe,  the  extent  of  the 
world’s  economic  recovery,  the  coming  world  price-level,  and 
other  conditions  which  the  German  Republic  may  largely  influence 
but  cannot  altogether  determine.  Immediately,  the  question  is 
State  Finance  and  Taxation.  Here  the  Wirth  Cabinet  is  going 
to  have  a  hard  struggle.  Like  the  preceding  Cabinet,  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  stable  majority  in  the  Reichstag.  Parliamentarism  has  not 
yet  taken  firm  root  in  German  politics ;  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet 
governed  tolerably,  if  passively,  without  a  majority ;  and  Dr. 
Wirth,  in  whose  Coalition  the  Socialist  Party  (Majority- Socialists) 
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lias  replaced  the  German  People’s  Party,  might  without  a  majority 
do  equally  well.  Trouble  is  that  the  new  Centre-Pemocrat- 
Socialist  Coalition  is  even  less  solid  than  the  lormer  Centre. 
Democrat-People’s  Party  Coalition.  The  Democrats,  without 
whom  Dr.  Wirth  would  be  in  a  hopeless  minority,  show  strong 
leanings  towards  their  lormer  ally,  the  now’  outside  People’s 
Party.  The  Majority-Socialists  have  a  finance  and  taxation  pro¬ 
gramme  of  their  own,  which  they  threaten  to  force  on  their  two 
reluctant  allies.  The  attempt  to  reinforce  the  Coalition  by  taking 
in  either  People’s  Party  or  Independent  Socialists  has  failed. 
The  half-Bolshevik  Independents  are  in  permanent  opjx)sition; 
and  the  I’eople’s  Party  and  Majority-Socialists,  who  a  year  back 
refused  to  work  together  in  a  Fehrenbach  Cabinet,  })ersi8t  in 
refusing.  Originally,  a  great  deal  of  this  was  merely  the  tradi- 
tional  German  fissiparousness.  But  since  the  Beparations  ulti¬ 
matum  was  accepted,  up  again  has  come  the  old  conflict  ot 
principle  as  to  the  character  of  the  heavy  taxes  necessary  not 
only  to  meet  the  Beparations  claims,  but  also  to  cover  a  very 
heavy  current  Budget  deficit.  It  is  a  difference  as  to  whether 
the  main  burden  should  be  im^wsed  directly  on  “property,”  or 
indirectly  on  the  consumer.  Naturally  here,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  doubtful  problem  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  is  left  unsolved.  Dr.  Wirth,  who  is  a  very- 
competent  financier,  takes  a  middle  course.  He  has  proclaimed 
for  heavy  taxes  of  both  kinds.  Judged  by  party  declarations  so 
far,  he  will  probably  displease  both  camps.  The  non-Coalition 
People’s  Party,  the  still  more  Conservative  German-Nationals, 
and  undoubtedly  some  of  the  Centre  and  Democrats  will  em¬ 
phatically  oppose  fresh  heavy  direct  taxes;  while  the  Majority- 
Socialists  in  the  Cabinet,  and  naturally  the  Independents  outside, 
are  committed  to  overwhelming  property  taxation.  The  Majority- 
Socialists  have,  in  fact,  already  formally  declared  that  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Cabinet  is  dependent  upon  this  policy.  And  without 
So(;ialist  support  even  a  quasi-Parliamentary  Cabinet  must  fall. 

The  task  before  Germany,  if  she  really  intends  to  put  her 
Budget  in  order  and  to  fulfil  the  Beparations  obligations,  is  to 
provide  for  the  next  few  years  an  estimated  additional  revenue 
of  100  milliard  paper  marks.  The  deficit  on  the  Extraordinary 
Budget  of  1921  (Ordinary  Budget  balancing)  is  33  milliards ;  the 
raihvays  deficit,  booked  outside  both  Budgets,  is  12 J  milliards: 
about  9  milliards  (in  addition  to  26  milliards  already  provided  in 
the  Budget)  will  be  needed  for  occupation  expenditure ;  and  the 
Beparations  claims  will  absorb  an  estimated  45  to  60  milliards 
of  paper  marks.  This  last  estimate  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
fixed  Beparations  payment  of  2  milliard  gold  marks  a  quarter 
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tbe  total  estimated  export.  Exports  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1920  were  40,724,200,000  pai>er  marks,  which  is  only  about 
2,700,000,000  gold  marks;  but  the  usual  estimate  of  exports  in 
the  next  few  years  is  6  milliards  of  gold  marks.  The  whole  prob¬ 
able  annual  Reparations  liability  is  therefore  3,500,000,000  gold 
marks,  or  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  times  as  many  paper 
marks.  These  estimates,  in  view  of  the  oscillations  in  the  mark’s 
foreign  exchange,  are  very  doubtful.  Between  February  apd 
May,  1920,  the  mark  exchange  rose  from  around  400  to  134  to  the 
£  sterling ;  and  by  the  late  autumn  it  fell  to  double  the  second 
figure,  since  when  it  has  shown  relative  stability.  A  further  fact, 
with  which  State  financiers  do  not  at  present  need  to  concern 
themselves,  but  which  is  vital  in  considering  Germany’s  ability 
to  stand  the  strain,  is  the  gold  price-level  of  the  world  in  general. 
A  continuation  of  the  recent  price-fall  would  heavily  increase 
the  real  burden,  which  is  ultimately  only  a  burden  of  goods 
produced  and  sold  in  order  to  realise  geld. 

The  Wirth  Cabinet’s  first  work  will  be  to  present  and  put 
through  an  entirely  new  Financial  Reform.  The  last  Financial 
Reform  was  that  of  Herr  Erzberger,  passed  mainly  in  the  second 
half  of  1919.  The  aim,  accomplished  at  the  time  on  paper,  of 
Erzberger’ s  reform  was  merely  to  establish  Budget  equilibrium 
without  regard  for  the  then  unknown  Eeparations  debt.  The 
new  Financial  Ileform  must  regard  not  only  the  Eeparations  debt, 
but  also  the  failure  of  Herr  Erzberger’s  aim.  Until  lately  the 
Erzberger  reform  was  universally  condemned  not  only  as  a  fiasco, 
but  as  a  hopeless  fiasco — the  deficit  on  the  financial  year  1920 
(ending  March,  1921)  actually  reached  86  milliards  of  marks. 
At  present,  owing  to  the  rising  yield  of  taxes,  more  favourable 
views  are  held.  Further,  the  failure  did  not  arise  (as  the  Eight 
jwrties  allege)  from  the  ruinously  heavy  taxation  of  proi)erty  and 
business,  or  (as  Left  extremists  held)  from  undue  consideration 
for  pro{)erty.  It  arose  because  the  Erzberger  direct  taxes  could 
not  be  immediately  got  in ;  because,  therefore,  practically  no 
revenue  was  received ;  and  because  the  Government’s  necessary 
resource  was  to  increase  the  floating  debt,  which  meant  a  wild 
increase  of  inflation,  wildly  rising  prices,  wildly  rising  State  ex¬ 
penditure,  greater  current  deficits,  and  so  on,  in  a  vicious  circle 
without  end.  Herr  Erzberger,  whose  taxation  schemes  were 
practicable  enough  and  judiciously  ruthless,  made  the  serious  mis¬ 
take  of  swopping  horses  when  crossing  the  stream.  He  destroyed 
the  old  assessment  and  collection  apparatus,  and  assumed  that 
a  better  apparatus  could  be  put  together  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
order  to  concentrate  direct  taxation  in  the  Eepublic’s  hands 
(income  tax,  the  main  impost,  was  removed  from  State  and  muni- 
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cipal  hands)  was  passed  the  law  of  Federal  Finance  Administra¬ 
tion  of  September  10th,  1919,  creating  local  Finance  Offices,  a 
Federal  Court  of  Finance,  and  other  organisations,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  required  not  weeks,  but  nearly  a  year  and  a  half. 
Meantime  taxes  were  not  paid ;  the  inflation  and  increase  of  the 
Eepublic’s  expenditure  proceeded ;  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
values  took  place,  entirely  upsetting  the  incidence,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  real  yield,  of  the  new  taxation. 

How  very  far  this  ruinous  movement  went  appears  from  the 
increase  of  the  Reichsbank’s  note  circulation  and  from  the  growth 
of  the  floating  debt.  The  figures  of  note  circulation  here  given 
include  also  the  “Kassenscheine,”  notes  issued  by  the  “Darlehns- 
kassen  ”  (war-credit  institutions  created  first  in  1914).  These 
institutions  are  managed  by  the  Eeichsbank ;  but  their  notes  are 
not  liabilities  of  the  bank,  being  guaranteed  by  the  State  and 
secured  on  property  pledged  with  the  “Darlehnskassen.”  The 
movement  of  circulation  of  both  of  these  currencies  since  the  first 
war  year  was  : — 


Marks. 

1914, 

Jvine 

30  (no  “  Ivasseasehcino  ”) 

...  4,406,500,000 

1918, 

Dec. 

31  . 

...  32,433,000,000 

1919, 

Dec. 

81  . 

...  49,226,000,000 

1920, 

Dec. 

31  . 

...  80,838,000,000 

1921, 

May 

31  . 

...  80,880,000,000 

The  increase  of  the  floating  debt,  which  consists  almost  wholly 
of  discounted  Treasury  Bills,  is  naturally  very  much  greater.  On 
March  31st,  1914,  the  floating  debt  (all  interest-bearing  Treasury 
Bills)  totalled  only  220,000,(X)0  marks,  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  a  liability  for  240,000,000  Federal  Treasury  Notes  {Reich- 
kassenscheine),  which  are  really  State  Notes,  and  which  in  the 
assets  of  the  Eeichsbank  count  as  cash.  The  totals  of  the  floating 
debt  in  the  last  three  years  have  risen  to  : — 


1918,  March  31 

1919, 

1920, 

1921, 


Marks. 

40,820,000,000 

75,104,000,000 

102,208,000,000 

184,127,000,000 


Thus  the  currency  inflation  has  risen  nearly  twentyfold  and 
the .  floating  debt  over  800-fold.  For  the  floating  debt  in  the 
present  financial  year  there  is  no  hope ;  the  best  that  can  be 
expected  wdll  be  an  addition  smaller  than  the  80  milliards  added 
last  year.  The  satisfactory  feature  is  that  the  currency  inflation 
is  tending  to  cease.  The  cause  of  this,  the  extreme  fluidity  of 
the  money  market  which  makes  it  easy  to  place  Treasury  Bills 
with  the  banks  and  the  public,  may  be  temporary ;  but  of  late 
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I  its  result  has  been  a  striking  improvement.  Thus  in  the  first 

1  quarter  of  1920  (calendar  year)  the  circulation  of  Eeichsbank  notes 

[  and  “Kassenscheine”  increased  by  9,421,000,000  marks,  in  the 

I  second  by  8,707,000,000  marks,  in  the  third  by  7,474,000,000  marks, 

*  and  in  the  fourth  by  6,765,000,000  marks,  whereas  in  the  first 

r  five  months  of  1921  inflation  practically  ceased,  the  amount  added 

to  circulation  being  only  42,000,000  marks.  This  is  a  far  greater 
i  gain  than  the  continuing  increase  of  the  floating  debt  is  a  loss. 

I  The  Erzberger  reform,  as  stated,  failed  mainly  because  of  the 

;{  revolution  in  values  caused  by  the  inflation  ;  and  if  further  serious 

L  inflation  is  stayed  the  chances  of  the  new  Financial  Eeform  will 

I  be  much  improved. 

I  Ultimately,  this  new  Financial  Reform,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
property,  will  probably  in  part  be  merely  a  modification  of  Erz- 
berger’s  reform.  Reason  for  this  is  that  Herr  Erzberger  left 
j  very  few  expedients  in  direct  taxation  untried.  The  list  of  his 
direct  taxes  shows  this  sufficiently  clearly  : — 


L  1.  State  Emergency  Levy  (Reichsnotopfer). — On  all  real  and  personal 
r  property.  Exemption,  property  worth  under  6,000  marks,  for  married 

I  couples  10,000  marks;  further  exemption  of  5,000  marks  for  second  and  each 

j  further  child.  Rate  :  on  first  taxable  10,000  marks,  10  per  cent. ;  then  pro- 

'  gressively  to  65  per  cent,  on  property  of  over  1,500,000  marks.  Payable  in 

case  of  land  in  50  annual  instalments,  in  case  of  other  property  30  instal* 
ments.  Estimated  yield,  45,000,000,000  marks, 
i  2.  War  Levy  on  Increment  of  Wealth. — On  increase  of  all  property 

s  between  July,  1913,  and  June,  1919.  Exemption  when  total  wealth  in  1919 
was  under  10,000  marks,  or  when  increment  is  under  5,000  marks.  Rate 
on  first  taxable  10,000  marks,  10  per  cent.;  then  progressively,  reaching  100 
per  cent,  on  increment  exceeding  865,000  marks.  Estimated  yield, 
10,000,000,000  marks. 

1  3.  Extraordinary  War  Levy  for  1919. — On  increment  of  income  in  1919 

i  over  peace  income.  Exemption  when  increment  did  not  exceed  3,000  marks, 
I  or  when  income  of  1919  did  not  exceed  30,000  marks.  Rate,  on  the  first 

taxable  10,000  5  per  cent.,  rising  progressively  to  70  per  cent,  on  increments 
J  exceeding  390,000  marks.  Yield  (1919  only),  1,500,000,000  marks. 

'  J  4.  Income  Tax  (Federal,  replacing  State  and  Municipal). — Exemption, 

;  j  income  of  1,600  marks,  and  600  marks  for  each  member  of  family.  Rate, 

j  on  first  taxable  1,000  marks,  10  per  cent.;  second  1,000  marks,  11  per  cent., 

^  !  rising  progressively  to  60  per  cent. 

I  6.  Corporation  Tax. — A  companies’  income-tax.  Exemptions,  public 

j  -  bodies  and  charities.  Rate,  uniformly  10  per  cent,  of  net  income,  with 
progressive  supplement  according  to  proportion  of  dividend  to  capital,  rising 
j  i  to  10  per  cent,  when  dividend  exceeds  18  per  cent. 

I  !  6.  Capital-Yield  Tax. — A  tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  Exemption, 

!  :  public  bodies.  Rate  uniformly  10  per  cent,  of  dividends  or  interest  paid. 
1  Interest  on  bank  deposits  liable. 

7.  Estate  Tax. — Is  a  tax  also  on  legacies  and  gifts.  Estate  tax,  exemp- 
I  tions,  furniture  up  to  50,000  marks,  and  first  20,000  marks  of  estates  under 

I  200,000  marks;  rate  1  per  cent,  on  first  200,000  marks,  rising  progressively 

to  6  per  cent,  over  2,000,000  marks.  Legacy  and  gifts  tax,  rates  according 
,  J  to  taxation  class  of  beneficiary,  lowest  class  rate  on  legacy  or  gift  under 
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20,000  marks,  from  4  to  15  per  cent.;  highest  class  rate,  from  35  to  70  per 
cent.  Hereto  supplementary  rates  according  to  beneficiary’s  property  con. 
dition. 

8.  Property  Tax  (Beaitzsteucr). — A  permanent  triennially  assessed  tax  on 
increment  of  wealth.  Exemption,  increment  of  under  5,000  marks  where 
all  property  is  under  20,000  marks.  Rate  on  first  taxable  10,000  marks 
1  per  cent.,  rising  progressively  to  10  per  cent,  where  increment  exceeds 
.500,000  marks. 

The  Erzberger  Financial  Eeform  contained  a  number  of  other 
measures,  mostly  amendments  or  increases  of  existing  imposts. 
Most  important  from  yield  viewpoint  is  the  Sales  Tax  {Umatz- 
steuer),  levied  on  all  turnovers  and  on  the  sale  prices  of  luxuries 
and  of  a  large  number  of  the  more  expensive  necessaries.  The 
rate  for  luxuries  is  15  per  cent.,  otherwise  1^  per  cent.  Another 
measure  was  a  Land  Purchase  Tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  all  real  property  passing  hands,  with  right  to  States  and  miinh 
cipalities  to  impose  a  further  2  per  cent. 

In  the  Emergency  Levy  and  the  Income  Tax  radical  amend¬ 
ments  have  since  been  made  as  a  result  of  the  inflation,  which  is 
the  cause,  as  it  is  the  effect,  of  three-quai’ters  of  Germany's 
present  financial  demoralisation.  Price  and  value  levels  have 
been  deranged  beyond  recognition.  On  January  1st,  1920,  the 
wholesale  commodities  index  wms  1 ,083  (100  immediately  before 
the  war),  and  on  May  7th  this  year  was  actually  1,428.^  Property 
values  rose  accordingly.  A  Bourse  index  shows  that  between 
September  1st,  1019,  when  Erzberger’s  taxation  schemes  were 
being  launched,  and  January  8th,  1921,  the  sum  quotations  of 
tw^enty-five  typical  stocks  rose  from  5,424  to  15,724.  The  rise 
since  1914  has,  of  course,  been  much  greater ;  in  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  leading  industrial  stocks,  nominally  100  marks,  are  to-day 
quoted  between  400  and  700,  and  some  stocks  fetch  over  1,000. 
Even  non-payers  of  dividends  have  experienced  this  rise,  because 
the  liquidation  •value  of  their  assets  in  the  present  bad  currency 
largely  exceeds  their  capital.  Land  has  risen  since  1914  from 
four-  to  eight-fold  in  value,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  rise,  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  inflation,  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years.  The  prices  of  materials  have  risen  much 
more.  Coal  to-day  costs  just  twenty  times  its  price  of  1914 ;  and 
pig-iron  at  its  maximum  of  May,  1920,  since  when  it  has  fallen, 
costs  thirty  times  as  much.  Official  salaries  and  wages  have  risen 
about  eightfold — considerably  less  than  private  earnings.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  State’s  expenditure  increased  by  leaps.  But  the  yield 
from  the  great  property  taxes  did  not  rise.  The  Emergency  licvy 

(1)  From  the  Frankfurter  Zritunn'fi  Tndex.  Owing  to  maximum  pricing  oi 
Pood  and  Housing,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  less,  reaching  a  maximum  of  ft24 
on  Ist  January,  1921,  since  when  it  has  dropped  to  880  (May). 
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law  provided  for  assessment  at  the  values  of  December  31st,  1919  ; 
the  War  Increment  of  Wealth  Tax  for  assessment  at  the  values 
of  June  30th,  1919.  The  taxes  were  not  collected  promptly; 
and  immediately  after  the  later  of  the  above  assessment  dates 
began  the  greatest  of  all  upward  movements  in  prices  and  values 
—the  movement  accompanying  the  heavy  drop  in  Reichsmark 
exchange  whicli  took  place  in  January  and  February,  1920.  As 
result,  the  State,  while  getting  nominally  the  ex|>eoted  yield,  is 
getting  far  less  than  the  expected  real  yield ;  in  other  words,  the 
taxpayer  as  debtor  has  been  relieved  of  a  great  part  of  his  burden, 
as  mortgagors  and  all  other  debtors  always  are  relieved  by  currency 
depreciation.  Under  the  Emergency  Levy  a  rich  citizen  must 
surrender  65  percent,  of  all  his  wealth  exceeding  6,000,000  marks, 
after  paying  progressively  rising  rates  on  this  first  six  millions. 
That  is,  he  must  pay  6,500,000  marks  out  of  10,000,000  marks, 
and  keep  only  3,500,000  marks.  But  as  the  realisable  value  of 
his  pro|>erty  since  December  1919,  has  risen  at  least  threefold, 
he,  while  paying  6,500,000  marks,  keeps  23,500,000  marks.  Tender 
the  still  severer  War  Increment  Tax  no  citizen  could  under  any 
circumstances  retain  more  than  172,000  marks  of  wealth  acquired 
diuing  the  war.  Having  acquired  10,000,000  marks  between 
1913  and  1919,  a  wmr- profiteer  was  required  to  transfer  9,828,000 
marks  to  the  State.  That  such  a  tax  could  have  been  collected 
no  man  (except  the  Socialists  whom  JTerr  Erzberger  fooled)  ever 
believed.  But  the  need  for  methods  of  evasion  did  not  arise ; 
the  inflation,  with  its  values  rise,  automatically  saved  the  tax¬ 
payer  all  trouble.  The  State,  indeed,  gets  its  9,828,000  marks, 
but  20,000,000,  probably  30,000,000,  marks  of  war  profits  are  left 
in  the  profiteer’s  pocket.  Similar  was  the  effect  of  the  revolution 
in  values  on  all  such  taxes  as  were  not  collected  at  once. 

The  result  for  the  State  as  creditor  was  very  bad.  (The  State, 
however,  gained  on  the  capital  account  through  the  corresponding 
watering  of  the  public  debt.)  In  1919  the  Emergency  Levy 
seemed  a  formidable  impost,  which  would  indeed  ruin  many 
citizens,  but  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  setting  State 
finance  on  its  legs.  The  expected  45,000,000,000  seemed  so  large 
that  Herr  Erzberger,  who  had  without  it  balanced  on  paper  his 
Budget,  earmarked  the  whole  sum  for  reduction  of  debt ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  w’ould  have  paid  off  half  the  funded  debt,  which  at 
close  of  the  financial  year  1919  stood  at  80,988,000,000  marks. 
To-day  the  real  yield  of  the  Emergency  Levy  is  shrunken  to  a 
trifle.  Its  collection  has  not  ruined  anyone;  and  its  whole  yield, 
if  collected  at  once,  would  not  meet  the  deficit  of  1920  alone. 
The  plan  for  devoting  the  levy  to  debt  reduction  has  therefore 
been  abandoned  ;  and  the  tax  has  been  amended  in  order  to  yield 
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money  more  rapidly  for  current  aims.  As  an  alternative  to  a 
forced  loan,  for  which  (when  Finance  Minister)  Dr.  Wirth,  th« 
President  of  the  Reichsbank,  Herr  Haven  stein,  and  many  other 
authorities  stood,  the  collection  of  the  levy  has  been  accelerated. 
Instead  of  payment  in  thirty  or  fifty  annual  instalments,  a  third 
of  the  total  amoimt,  according  to  an  amendment  of  this  year,  is 
to  be  paid  before  the  end  of  1921.  That  this  one-third  is  being 
paid  without  difficulty,  whereas  tw'o  years  back  the  payment 
yearly  of  a  thirtieth  or  a  fiftieth  was  all  that  was  expected,  shows 
how  very  far  the  currency  decay  has  relieved  taxpayers.  With 
Income  Tax  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  proceed  m  the 
opposite  direction.  The  inflation  rapidly  sent  up  nominal,  but 
not  real,  incomes;  and  as  the  original  rates  were  highly  progres- 
sive  they  soon  became  unbearable.  Hence  last  winter  the  Income 
Tax  law  was  amended  by  reduction  of  the  rates  on  all  incomes 
under  200,000  marks.  An  income  of  24,000  marks,  which  is 
to-day  only  a  good  working-class  income,  pays  10  per  cent,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  20‘67  per  cent,  of  the  original  law ;  an  income  of 
40,000  marks  17’12  per  cent,  instead  of  25’12  per  cent. ;  and  so  on. 
Had  the  inflation,  the  price-rise  and  the  rise  in  incomes  continued, 
such  alterations  of  the  taxation  laws  must  have  continued  in¬ 
definitely  ;  and  there  would  have  been  less  than  no  chance  of  ever 
getting  the  financial  muddle  straight. 

Luckily,  in  addition  to  the  practical  suspension  of  inflation 
and  to  the  cessation  of  the  price-rise,  there  are  other  factors  of 
hope.  Although  Erzberger’s  reform  cannot  at  best  bring  the 
State  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  expected  proix)rtion  of  citizens' 
real  w’ealth,  it  is  not  such  a  bad  failure  as  it  seemed  a  year  ago 
to  be.  A  year  ago  it  was  predicte<l  that  even  the  e.stimated 
nominal  yield  would  not  be  realised.  This  view  has  been  falsified. 
The  yields  of  nearly  all  taxes  are  increasing,  and  in  most  cases 
they  materially  exceed  the  estimate.  In  1920  receipts  from  all 
sources  w^ere  actually  37,706,000,000  marks  more  than  in  1919. 
Up  to  the  end  of  September,  1920 — that  is,  for  the  first  half  of 
the  financial  year  1920 — receipts  from  all  sources  were  only 
10,700,000 ,(X)0  marks,  or  about  a  fourth  of  the  estimated  receipts 
of  the  whole  financial  year.  After  that  there  w'as  a  rapid  increase. 
In  October  receipts  rose  to  2  milliards,  and  in  March  to  7  mil¬ 
liards.  In  the  whole  financial  year  the  Emergency  Levy  yielded 
5'8  milliards  more  than  was  estimated,  the  Sales  Tax  600  millions 
more,  stamp  duties  1‘3  milliards  more,  the  Railway  Traffic  Tax 
800  millions  more.  Coal  Tax  about  200  millions  more.  Tobacco 
Tax  900  millions  more.  Liquor  Taxes  800  millions  more,  and 
export  duties  (the  so-called  Social  Export  Levy  of  May  lOth, 
1920)  I'l  milliards  more.  Tbe  Income  Tax  yielded  the  large 
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sum  of  9,592,000,000  marks,  Emergency  Levy  9,336,000,000 
marks.  Sales  Tax  4,073,000,000  marks.  War  Increment  of  Wealth 
Tax  3,094,000,000  marks,  and  Increment-of-Income  Tax 
1,891,000,000  marks.  This  has  made  it  possible  in  preparing  the 
Budget  of  1921  to  estimate  the  yield  from  all  the  recurring  taxes 
at  considerably  more  than  in  1920.  Naturally  the  increased  yields 
are  not  real  money,  but  mainly  an  outcome  of  the  inflation.  But 
they  disprove  the  pessimistic  contention  that  Erzberger’s  taxes 
would  kill  all  industry,  trade  and  traffic,  and  that  therefore  the 
:  estimated  yields  would  not  be  received. 

The  Budget  of  1921  also  shows  a  material  improvement  over 
J  that  of  1920.  The  Ordinary  Budget  balances,  as  did  the  Budget 
of  1920.  The  total  is  46,945,202,674  marks.  Last  year  there 
'i  was  no  extraordinary  revenue  at  all ;  this  year  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  is  43,667,104,308  marks,  which  is  40,867,946,231 
I  marks  less  than  last  year,  and  there  is  extraordinary  revenue  of 
10,556,468,118  marks,  so  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  loan 
is  only  33  milliards,  or  a  mere  ^6130,000,000  at  present  exchange. 

L  But  in  addition  is  the  railway  deficit  of  12 J  milliards,  the  supple- 
f  mcnt  already  mentioned  to  occupation  costs,  and  finally  Repara- 
I  tions;  in  all,  as  stated,  probably  100  milliard  marks.  This  appar- 
I  ently  vast  sum,  at  present  exchange  £400,000,000,  is  the  subject 
of  the  new  Financial  Reform. 

A  general  programme,  without  details,  was  presented  to  the 
Beichstag  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  In  the  forefront  stands  the 
Coal  Tax.  Here  Germany  has  a  resource  which  the  former 
'  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Herr  Gothein,  and  many  other  good 
authorities,  hold  should  have  been  taken  advantage  of  long  ago. 

:  The  Coal  Tax  was  first  imposed  in  1917  ;  it  is  at  the  rate  of 
I  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  of  coal ;  and,  owing  to  the  rapid 
i  rise  in  prices,  its  yield  has  greatly  increased — from  413,000,000 
I  marks  in  the  first  year  (August,  1917,  to  March,  1918,  only)  to 
I  1,354,300,000  marks  in  the  financial  year  1919,  and  4,670,000,000 
;  marks  in  the  financial  year  1920.  For  a  year  past  coal  prices 
1  have  been  practically  stable.  In  1914  the  best  Ruhr  coal  cost 
i  134  marks  per  ton,  on  January  1st,  1920,  109  marks,  and  on 
April  Ist  last  255  marks,  having  been  raised  only  by  a  few  marks 
!  since  May,  1920.  The  tax  therefore  amounts  to  about  50  marks 
a  ton.  At  255  marks,  however,  German  coal  (which  is  maximum-* 
I  priced  by  the  Federal  Coal  Union  and  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
j  jointly)  is  about  200  marks  cheaper  than  coal  in  the  world-market. 

Dr.  Wirth’s  policy  is  to  let  the  price  gradually  rise  to  world- 
i  market  level,  and  to  expropriate  the  extra  receipts  for  the  State, 
i  Done  immediately,  were  it  practicable,  this  measure  would  raise 
^  the  tax  from  50  to  250  marks  a  ton,  and  would  raise  the  yield 
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from  to  about  22  milliards  of  marks.  In  fact,  the  Coal  Tax 
alone  would  go  near  to  covering  the  fixed  Reparations  payment. 
The  condition  of  industry  will  not  allow  of  such  a  sudden  rise, 
and,  further,  the  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  a  differential 
price  in  favour  of  the  domestic  consumer,  though  why  the  domestic 
consumer,  who  gets  his  dw’elling  practically  for  nothing,  is  to  be 
favoured  is  hard  to  say.  The  general  policy  of  the  last  months, 
thanks  largely  to  Dr.  Wirth,  has  been  against  the  old  system  of 
doles,  exemptions  and  subsidies ;  in  the  new  Budget  the  railway 
deficit,  a  dole  in  veiled  form,  has  been  reduced  by  fi  milliards, 
8  milliards  have  been  cut  out  of  the  bread  price-cheapening  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  through  the  freeing  from  State  control  of  butter,  milk 
and  eggs,  and  also  of  certain  kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  the  era  of 
more  or  less  freedom  of  trade  has  been  restored. 

The  next  item  in  the  Financial  Reform  will  be  taxation  of 
property.  This  the  new  Cabinet  has  promised,  but  beyond  the 
statement  that  the  Estate  Duty  (which  is  also  a  Ijegacy  and 
Gift  Tax)  will  be  amended,  no  plan  has  been  divulged.  Several 
plans  are  under  consideration,  and  probably  more  than  one  will 
be  adopted.  (1)  To  re-assess  the  Emergency  Levy  and  the  War 
Increment  of  Wealth  Tax  upon  the  increased  nominal  value  of 
property  to-day.  By  this  means  the  yields  could  probably  be 
trebled  without  making  the  real  burden  heavier  than  Erzberger 
intended.  A  Socialist  plan  is  summarily  to  double  the  levy;  but 
this  plan  is  impracticable,  as  nothing  more  could  be  collected  from 
mere  holders  of  State  Loans  and  other  fixed-interest  securities, 
who  have  not  participated  in  the  new  inflation-wealth.  (2)  To 
exact  a  direct  tribute  from  the  industries  by  means  of  Taxation 
Syndicates.  The  plan  is  to  fuse,  merely  for  taxation  purposes, 
and  to  make  collectively  responsible  for  payment,  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  in  a  particular  industrial  branch.  This  scheme 
has  its  source  in  the  “Plan  Industry”  (Planwirtschaft) ,  under 
which  all-German  syndicates  were  in  any  case  to  be  compulsorily 
formed  for  purposes  of  joint  control,  efficient  production,  price¬ 
fixing,  and  so  on.  The  “Plan  Industry”  came  to  an  end  after 
the  coal,  iron  and  potash  compulsory  syndicates  were  formed; 
and  its  only  friend  in  the  new  Cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Recon¬ 
struction,  Walther  Rathenau,  has  declared  that  at  the  present 
•juncture  no  such  general  reorganisation  of  industry  can  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  Taxation  Syndicate  plan  has  the  advantage  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  direct  bearing  by  industries  of  the  26  per 
cent,  on  exports,  and  would  free  the  State  from  nearly  half  the 
Reparations  liability.  (3)  To  compel  the  mortgaging  of  real 
property,  also  perhaps  the  raising  of  mortgage  bonds  by  industrial 
concerns,  the  mortgage  and  bond  money  to  be  transferred  to  the 
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State.  This  plan  is  practicable ;  like  all  debts  expressed  in  the 
decayed  currency,  German  mortgages  and  bonds  have  shrunken 
to  a  fraction  of  the  original  burden ;  and,  as  the  private  creditor 
has  no  chance  of  being  recompensed,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  gain 
should  be  transferred  from  the  debtor  to  the  State.  (4)  To 
establish  State  co-ownership  of  industrial  and  commercial  under¬ 
takings.  Public  companies  would  be  compelled  to  increase  their 
capitalisations  on  a  fixed  ratio,  and  the  new  stocks  or  shares  would 
belong  to  the  Republic.  In  Hungary  this  has  already  been  done 
by  the  much-advertised  M.  Hegediis,  who  has  compelled  a  15  per 
cent,  increase  of  capitalisation.  The  new  Socialist  Minister  of 
Industry,  Herr  Robert  Schmidt,  has  expressed  himself  for  this 
plan ;  the  German  State,  he  says,  already  shares  in  the  Reichs- 
bank’s  profits ;  the  Swedish  State  shares  in  the  profits  from 
mines;  why  should  not  the  principle  be  universally  applied?  The 
obstacle  is  that  State  co-ownership  means  partial  State  control, 
and  that  is  contrary  to  the  present  tendency,  which  is  rather  to 
transfer  bureaucratic  control  rights  over  industrial  concerns  to 
practical  business  men. 

Until  these  schemes  have  been  elaborated  their  yield  to  the 
State  is  entirely  conjectural.  Probably  any  of  them  would  yield 
far  more  than  the  Reparations  sum,  given  general  prosperity. 
The  yield  from  the  new  indirect  taxation  announced  is  also  con¬ 
jectural.  Announced  are  :  a  reform  of  the  State  brandy  mono- 
ply,  an  increase  of  the  taxes  on  beer,  tobacco,  sugar  and  chemical 
sweeteners;  and,  possibly,  the  creation  of  a  sugar-refining  mono- 
ply.  Sugar  is  now  the  only  food  product  entirely  controlled  by 
the  State.  Finally  is  expected  a  drastic  increase  of  the  Sales 
Tax,  probably  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  The  yield  of  this  tax  in 
1921  is  estimated  at  5,400,000,000  marks,  and  its  doubling  would 
probably  injure  business  in  the  articles  and  products  taxed ;  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  would  be  increased  to  at  least 
8  milliards.  If  the  new  Cabinet  fulfils  its  undertakings  to  abolish 
entirely  the  food  and  railway  subsidies,  a  further  gain  of  about 
20  milliards  is  in  sight. 

The  refusal,  so  far,  to  recognise  that  the  currency  is  not  going 
to  be  restored  to  its  gold  parity  is  the  cause  not  only  of  these 
ruinous  subsidies,  but  also  of  financial  w’eakness  in  a  dozen  other 
domains.  Indirect  taxes,  where  fixed  by  measure  or  weight,  are 
all  far  low'er  than  counterbalances  the  lost  buying  power  of  the 
mark.  Thus  the  beer  tax  has  been  raised  only  from  2’12-4'20 
marks  (according  to  strength)  per  hectolitre  to  10'0-12‘50  marks,, 
or  an  increase  of  from  threefold  to  fivefold,  though  the  mark 
is  at  a  fifteenth  of  its  old  value,  or  (to  take  a  fairer  standard  of 
measurement)  though  industrial  wages  have  risen  tenfold.  Owing 
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to  this,  coupled  with  the  fall  in  consumption  (which  is  no  result 
of  the  tax),  the  beer  tax,  which  in  1913  yielded  124,800,000  gold 
marks,  in  1920  yielded  only  144,900,000  paper  marks,  or  about 
10,000,000  gold  marks.  The  spirits  tax  has  been  nominally 
increased  fivefold,  irom  29‘1  marks  to  164  marks  a  hectolitre; 
in  gold,  therefore,  the  tax  is  only  a  third  of  w^hat  it  was,  and  the 
yield  has  fallen  from  203,500,000  gold  marks  to  180,200,000 
paper,  or  12,000,000  gold,  marks.  On  wines  other  than  cham¬ 
pagne  there  was  no  tax  in  1913 ;  the  champagne  tax  of  3  marks 
a  bottle  then  yielded  10,700,000  gold  marks;  to-day  the  cham- 
jvigne  tax  has  merely  been  quadrupled — that  is,  in  gold  reduced 
to  nearly  a  fourth — and  the  yield  has  “risen”  to  61,200,000  paper 
marks — that  is,  fallen  to  4,000,000  gold  marks.  The  new  all¬ 
round  wine  tax  of  20  i>er  cent.,  being  on  the  sound  ad  valorem 
principle  and  therefore  independent  of  the  inflation,  yielded 
581,600,000  marks.  The  sugar  tax  has  been  raised  only  from 
12'3  marks  a  double-centner  (one-tenth  metric  ton)  to  14  marks; 
at  the  latter  rate  the  yield  is  157,600,000  paper  marks — that  is, 
about  10,000,(X)0  gold  marks.  The  Government  is  raising  the 
sugar  and  some  other  indirect  taxes ;  but  it  still  hesitates  at  the 
necessary  step  of  raising  all  indirect  taxes  to  their  old  gold 
incidence.  Were  this  policy  systematically  carried  through,  and 
applied  also  in  various  domains  w'here  the  unfruitful  price-restric¬ 
tion  system  still  prevails,  the  whole  German  financial  trouble 
(given  again  a  reasonable  prosperity)  would  be  solved.  From 
the  housing  resource  alone  could  be  collected  the  whole  Eepara- 
tions  sum.  Taxes  on  dwellings  are,  often  w’ith  reason,  unpopular. 
But  Germany’s  legally  limited  rents  are,  in  gold,  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  rents  of  1914 ;  they  are  at  most  130  paper  marks  for 
every  100  gold  marks  of  the  peace  rents,  with  the  result  that,  as  a 
Berlin  official  report  admits,  the  citizen  who  formerly  paid  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  his  income  for  rent  now  pays  one-twentieth 
or  even  one-thirtieth.  As  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  tenant- 
right  has  been  created  by  law,  this  means  that  the  dweller  has 
been  presented  with  the  house-owmer’s  interest.  Why  all  classes 
should  be  expropriated  indiscriminately  by  an  indebted  State 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  that,  having  expropriated  the  house- 
owmer  class,  the  indebted  State  should  generously  transfer  the 
plunder  to  another  class  is  explained  only  by  the  particular  weak¬ 
ness  of  all  German  post-Bevolution  Cabinets — their  desire  to  spare 
the  most  numerous  classes  and  the  more  effective  voters.  A 
remedy  in  this  matter  is  not  likely.  A  Bill  now  before  the  Eeichs- 
tag  confirms  the  present  system,  forbids  the  house-owmer  to  raise 
rente  higher  than  will  cover  his  house-administration  expenses, 
house  taxes  and  interest  on  mortgages,  and  therefore  hands  over 
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to  the  tenants  the  interest  on  the  money  which  the  landlord  has 
invested  himself. 

Were  Germany  entirely  to  abandon  the  fiction  that  a  paper 
mark  is  the  same  thing  as  a  gold  mark,  and  the  almost  as  absurd 
fiction  that  some  day  the  paper  mark  will  be  reconverted  into 
a  gold  mark,  her  State  finances  w'ould  be  by  no  means  beyond 
restoration.  According  to  reliable  estimates,  the  yield  from  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  could  be  at  least  doubled.  The  Keichsbank 
and  the  Eeichswirtschaftsrat  have  both  not  only  abandoned  the 
latter  fiction,  but  have  declared  that  restoration  would  be  un¬ 
desirable.  Stability,  not  improvement,  of  the  mark’s  foreign 
excliange  and  of  its  home  buying  power  is  w  hat  is  needed ;  an 
“improvement”  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  would  in  no 
way  repair  the  automatic  confiscation  of  certain  classes  which  has 
proceeded  since  1914,  and  would  derange  home  business  and 
export  trade — the  only  serious  trade  crisis  since  the  Revolution 
t(X)k  place  in  the  summer  of  1920,  after  and  as  direct  result  of, 
the  rise  of  the  mark’s  exchange  to  200  per  cent,  above  its  lowest 
level.  Further,  the  currency  decay  has  reduced  the  funded  and 
floating  debts,  which  on  March  31st  last  were  together 
264,863,000,000  marks  to  around  17,650,000,000  marks  in  gold, 
or  only  i;(gold)880,000,000,  so  that  the  real  German  debt  is  little 
bigger  than  that  of  England  before  the  war,  and  the  burden  of 
interest  for  this  debt  is  only  about  £‘40,000,000  gold,  or  IBs.  4d. 
a  head.  Naturally,  this  does  not  mean  that  Germany  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition ;  in  relieving  herself  as  a  State  by  currency 
degradation,  she  has  also  expropriated  her  bond-holders,  and  can¬ 
not  expect  to  gain  much  more  taxation  out  of  this  class.  Were 
the  State  only  equally  ruthless  w’ith  the  large  classes  which  have 
gained  from  the  inflation,  its  financial  troubles  would  speedily 
come  to  an  end. 


Robert  Crozier  Lono. 
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In  place  of  the  Eastern  (^)uestion — though  this,  too,  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  but  has  merely  fallen  into  the  background — Europe 
is^now  troubled  by  a  new  problem  :  the  Austrian  (^Juestion;  a 
problem  which  is  far  more  important  and  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  Eastern  t^)uestion,  owing  to  the  central  situation  of 
Austria  and  its  distinctly  higher  value  for  European  civilisation. 

The  Austrian  (^)uestion  does  not  only  date  from  after  the  war 
— as  might  be  supj)osed,  since  it  has  only  been  discussed  of 
late — but  from  long  before.  Arising  out  of  the  varied  ethnical 
composition  of  the  Habsburg  Empire,  it  first  came  into  notice 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  national  principle  was  {)romulgated 
in  Europe,  namely,  in  1818.  This  year  and  the  following  one 
saw  Austria  visited  with  its  first  grave  crisis,  and  its  existence 
seriously  called  in  question.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
Austrian  problem  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  the  {wlitical 
I>er8pective,  coming  more  or  less  into  the  foreground  of  the  stage 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  political  combinations ;  but  up  to 
the  war  it  had  never  occupied  such  a  prominent  position  in  the 
foreground  as  the  Eastern  Question. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  assigning  it  so  humble  a  part  in 
comparison  with  other  political  problems  :  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  action  or  discussion  ;  for  the 
Habsburg  Em))ire,  the  break-up  of  which  had  been  foretold  as 
early  as  1848,  and  again  in  1859  and  1866,  showed  itself  to 
IK)s.sess  a  .stronger  vitality  and  power  of  resistance  than,  owing  to 
its  delicate  construction,  still  further  com})licated  by  its  dual 
character,  had  been  ex|)ected,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  hoped. 
Besides,  international  diplomatic  tact  forbade  the  open  discussion 
of  how  the  heritage  was  to  be  divided  while  Europe’s  rich  aunt— 
for  it  was  as  such  that  the.  Monarchy  was  regarded — was  still 
alive ;  all  the  less  so,  since  she  gave  no  signs  of  preparing  for 
death — we  have  but  to  recall  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  the 
annexation  crisis — but  displayed,  on  the  contrary,  a  vitality  which 
must  have  surf)rised  everybody.  Discretion  was  therefore  desir¬ 
able,  and  .so  for  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe,  officially  at  any  rate, 
the  Austrian  Question  did  not  exist. 

Unofficially,  on  the  contrart',  it  was  all  the  more  passionatelv 
discussed,  especially  among  those  who  had  expectations  of  the 
rich  heritage,  and  from  cupidity  and  impatience  could  hardly 
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iwait  for  the  decease  of  its  possessor.  This  was  the  case  within 
as  well  as  without  the  frontiers  of  the  Monarchy.  ^ 

Within  the  frontiers  it  was  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  all  tlie  nations  whicli  inhabited  it,  all  of  wliich  were  either 
8j)eculating  on  the  creation  of  national  States  of  their  own — for 
instance,  the  Magyars,  Czechs,  Poles,  Croats,  Slovenes  and  Serbs 
— or  longing  to  be  united  with  those  of  the  same  race  beyond 
'  the  border — for  instance,  the  Germans,  Koumanians,  Italians  and 

Itiithenians  (Ukrainians). 

I  Beyond  the  yellow  and  black  frontier  posts  there  were,  how- 
I  ever,  the  neighbour  States,  who  promised  themselves  rich  spoils 

i  from  the  partition  of  the  Monarchy,  and  inspired  by  this  hope 

I  kept  up  an  animated  exchange  of  ideas  with  their  co-nationals 
I  inside  Austria-Hungary.  Moreover,  all  of  the  neighbour  States 
!  cherished  this  hope  ;  above  all,  the  Serbians  and  Italians,  who 
could  hardly  restrain  their  impatience,  and  hence  betrayed  on 
every  opportunity  how  passionately  they  longed  for  tlie  end  and 
the  partition  of  the  Monarchy.  In  the  case  of  the  Italians  it 
was  doubly  conspicuous,  and  for  the  Austrians  doubly  wounding, 
since  those  who  were  eager  to  grasp  their  property  w'ere,  after 
all,  officially  their  allies.  Pussia  and  Poumania  were  better  able 
to  bridle  their  greed  for  the  Habsburg  possessions.  Even  Ger¬ 
many  had  designs  on  these ;  but  only  a  fairly  small  portion  of 
the  population  desired,  like  the  other  neighbours,  to  bring  about 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monarchy,  namely,  the  Pan-Germans,  who, 
like  the  Italians  and  Serbs,  made  no  secret  of  their  hatred  and 
impatience.  The  majority  of  the  Gerrnans  of  the  Empire  did 
not  cherish  this  wish,  but  were  ready  to  be  punctually  on  the 
sf)ot  and  put  in  their  claims  so  soon  as  Austria’s  death-knell 
should  sound. 

All  these  neighbours  with  expectations  kept  up  a  more  or  less 
intensive  propaganda  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Monarchy,  so 
that  a  whole  swarm  of  different  irredentisms  were  working  under¬ 
ground  like  moles  in  this  hapless  Empire ;  Italian  irredentism 
in  Southern  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic  provinces,  Serbian  in  Croatia 
and  Southern  Hungary,  Poumanian  in  Transylvania  and  the 
Banat,  Pussian  in  Galicia,  and  Pan-German  in  all  the  larger 
Berman  cities,  especially  in  those  of  Northern  Bohemia,  but  also 
in  Craz  and  Innsbruck. 

All  these  native  and  foreign  aspirants  to  the  heritage  of  the 
Pabsburgs  obviously  did  not  consider  that  the  partition  of  the 
Monarchy  w'as  a  particularly  difficult  matter.  It  w’as  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  arm  oneself  with  their  ethnographical  maps  and  separate 
the  Empire  into  its  national  component  parts  according  to  them. 
This  was  on  the  whole  quite  easy,  and  indeed  the  only  right 
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thing  to  do,  for  such  a  conglomeration  of  nations  as  Austria*  i 
Hungary  represented  could  not  hope  to  justify  its  existence,  since  I 
among  the  modern  States  it  was  like  an  erratic  block  which  upset 
the  uniform  arrangement  of  Europe  according  to  the  principle  of  L 
nationality,  and  must  therefore  be  shattered.  Moreover,  the  i 
would-be  heirs  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  were  thus  at  no  loss  , 
for  a  moral  cloak  for  their  designs  which  enabled  them  effectively  j 
to  disguise  their  greed  :  they  pointed  to  the  incessant  national  I 
conflicts  which  raged  throughout  the  Monarchy  and  endangered  ^ 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  an  end  must  at  last  be  ! 
put  to  this  bitter  and  everlasting  quarrelling ;  but  that  this  could  ^ 
only  be  made  possible  by  a  thorough  separation  of  all  the  nations  ? 
inhabiting  the  Empire — and  hence  by  an  out-and-out  partition  ^ 
of  the  Monarchy. 

II.  The  National  Principle.  L 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  partition  was  to  be  I 
the  national  principle.  Seldom  has  any  political  dogma  worked  [ 
so  much  mischief  as  this  one.  It  was  a  regular  Pandora’s  box, 
w’hich,  once  02>en,  scattered  its  contents,  pregnant  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  throughout  the  world,  and  on  every  side  called  forth  unrest, 
strife  and  destruction.  And  this  mischief  was  all  the  more  wide- 

I 

spread  in  that  the  dogma  of  nationality  had  something  so  specious 
about  it,  and  for  this  reason  was  able  to  hypnotise  not  only  tbe 
masses,  who  are  easily  carried  away,  but  even  educated  minds.  * 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  seem  more  just  or  natural  than  a  division  [ 
and  grouping  of  all  States  according  to  their  national  character. 
Only  the  more  far-sighted  and  independent  minds  recognised  that  1 
behind  this  dogma  was  concealed  an  appalling  danger,  not  only 
for  Europe,  but  for  the  whole  world  ;  that  a  thoroughgoing  and  ^ 

logical  carrying-out  of  the  national  principle  must  of  necessity  I 

and  unavoidably  lead  to  a  complete  overthrow'  of  the  whole  f 

political  order  of  the  w'orld,  turning  everything  upside  down.  Tbe  I 

acceptance  of  this  principle  as  a  political  norm  must,  for  example,  i 

be  dangerous  for  all  colonial  Pow’ers  which  had  within  their  i 

borders  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  alien  peoples ;  and  thus,  in  [ 

the  highest  degree,  for  England  and  France.  It  is  true  that  tbe  f 

peoples  of  India,  Indo-China  and  Africa  w’ere  as  yet  too  little  t 

advanced  in  culture  and  national  consciousness  for  the  national  f 

principle  to  hold  good  for  them ;  but,  owdng  to  the  contagious  i 

nature  of  this  dogma  and  the  enormous  pow’er  of  resistance  I 

possessed  by  the  seeds  of  infection  emanating  from  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  reckon  with  absolute  certainty  on  a  time  when  this  | 
sowing  of  dragon’s  teeth  would  bring  forth  its  harvest,  and,  as  I 
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happened  everywhere,  produce  a  rank  growth ;  when  all  the  fifty 
or  more  peoples  of  India  should  rise  up  against  British  rule,  and 
split  away  from  the  British  Empire.  What  a  gigantic  conflict 
would  then  await  the  latter,  and  how’  small  would  be  her  chance 
of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue  !  And  w  hat  threatened  her 
in  India  would  also  threaten  her  in  Egypt,  in  tropical  Africa  and 
the  Cape,  in  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  Australia.  The  same 
tragic  fate  would  await  France  in  Algiers,  Morocco,  Farther  India 
and  Guinea. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  world,  but 
also  in  Europe,  that  the  carrying-out  of  the  national  principle 
would  lead  to  confusion  and  mischief.  Leaving  Austria-Hungary 
temporarily  out  of  consideration,  it  would  be  the  death-knell  of 
two  European  States  :  Switzerland,  where  the  country  is  divided 
into  three  nations,  and  Belgium,  wliere  it  is  divided  into  two. 
But  even  for  States  which  are  reckoned  to  be  national  unities, 
such  as  France  and  England,  this  principle  w'ould  entail  fatal 
consequences  in  Europe  as  well.  France  must  give  up  Corsica, 
where  the  population  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Italians,  and 
Nice,  where  it  is  predominantly  Italian ;  by  rights  also  Lower 
Brittany,  where  dw’ell  a  million  Bretons,  and  certain  provinces 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Pyrenees  inhabited  by  Basques. 
And  in  this  case  England  must  give  up  two  of  her  most  important 
naval  bases — Malta  and  Gibraltar  ;  not  to  speak  of  Ireland,  wdiere 
she  is  even  now  experiencing  in  the  most  painful  w'ay  the  mis¬ 
chievous  consequences  of  national  fanaticism. 

And  now'  for  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  case  of  this  State  the 
realisation  of  the  national  principle  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a 
necessity,  so  as  at  last  to  produce  order  and  peace  by  segregating 
the  quarrelling  nations  within  separate  frontiers.  This  did  not 
seem  hard  to  achieve — at  least  to  nationalist  fanatics  and  foreign 
claimants.  But  anybody  W’ho  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  nationalities  in  this  Empire — it  is  true  that  even 
in  the  Monarchy  itself  they  were  but  few  in  number — must  have 
known  that  this  appearance  was  deceitful,  and  that  insuperable 
difficulties  lay  in  the  w’ay  of  a  partition  w'hich  should  be  both 
just  and  productive  of  peace.  Fate,  indeed,  had  taken  amazingly 
little  notice  of  the  national  principle,  and  had  w’oven  the  nations 
of  the  Habsburg  Empire  so  inextricably  together  that  in  places 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  them  from  one  another. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Hungary,  w’here  out  of  sixty-three 
counties  (Comitatus)  there  are  scarcely  three  or  four  in  w'hich 
more  than  one  nation  is  not  to  be  found  ;  where,  moreover,  the 
majorities  are  often  so  small,  and  the  minorities  so  large,  that 
for  this  reason  alone  the  determination  of  a  national  boundary 
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is  impossible.  The  Banat,  for  example — that  province  of  South- 
Eastern  Hungary  which  lies  between  the  Theiss  on  the  west,  the 
Maros  on  the  north,  the  mountains  of  the  Transylvanian  border 
on  the  east,  and  the  Danube  on  the  south — ofl'ers  a  regular  text¬ 
book  example  of  this  national  medley,  with,  in  round  numbers, 
260,000  Magyars,  360,000  Germans,  270,000  Serbs,  and  about 
600,000  Jioumanians,  and  in  addition,  about  20,000  Slovaks. 
And  all  these  peoples — except  in  the  eastern  part,  which  is  in- 
habited  exclusively  by  Boumanians — live  so  jumbled  up  together 
that  one  village  may  be  German,  the  next  INIagyar,  and  the  next 
Serbian  or  Boumaiiian,  How  can  such  a  province  be  divided 
on  the  principle  of  nationality  without  doing  an  injustice  to  at 
least  two  of  the  four  principal  nations?  In  the  case  of  the 
(Germans,  moreover — who  actually  form  the  cultured  classes  of 
the  Banat — a  national  union  with  their  mother  country  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question,  since  they  are  separated  from  it 
by  hundreds  of  miles.  And  what  the  Banat  is  on  a  small  scale, 
Hungary  is  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Austria  the  national  diversity  is  not  so  great,  it  is  true,  as 
in  Hungary,  since  the  nations  are  more  homogeneously  grouped; 
but  it  is  all  the  same  great  enough  to  make  a  clean-cut  division 
impossible  in  many  areas.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  w^here,  notably  in  the  towns,  the  Germans 
form  a  considerable  minority,  and  where  the  geographical  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  country  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  a  national 
partition. 

In  order  to  realise  the  danger  of  the  national  principle  for 
.\ustria,  we  need  only  glance  at  Trieste,  To  whom  ought  this, 
the  greatest  commercial  port  of  the  Monarchy,  to  belong  of 
rights?  The  Italians  naturally  claimed  it  for  themselves,  since 
the  town  w^as  principally  inhabited  by  Italians.  But  in  addition 
to  them  it  was  inhabited  by  50,000  Slovenes,  and  the  whole  of 
the  hinterland  w'as  Slovene  ;  thus  it  wms  obvious  that  the  Southern 
Slav  State  w'hich  was  to  arise  on  the  ruins  of  the  IMonarchy  would 
also  lay  claim  to  Trieste.  But  so  equally  would  the  Pan-Gerraans, 
whose  political  war-cry  was  “From  the  Belt  to  the  Adriatic." 

What  need  of  further  examples  to  illustrate  the  impossibility 
and  danger  of  the  national  principle  in  relation  to  .\u8tria- 
Hungary? 

HI.  The  Partition. 

And  yet  this  Empire  w'as  partitioned.  Mr.  Wilson  arrived 
from  across  the  .Atlantic  and  took  upon  himself  the  rdle  of  dic¬ 
tator  of  Europe.  It  was  the  national  principle  which  he  invoked 
and  proclaimed  as  the  sole  d(x;trine  leading  to  salvation.  Thie 
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alone,  as  we  have  demonstrated  above,  was  a  matchless  piece  ot 
folly  and  infatuation,  b>it  especially  so  in  relation  to  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  lor  we  should  hardly  be  doing  jMr.  Wilson  an  injustice 
were  we  to  assume  that  before  taking  upon  himself  his  arbitral 
functions,  he  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  excessively  com¬ 
plicated  national  relations  of  the  Habsburg  Empire ;  and  that 
the  distinction  between  Slovenes  and  Slovaks  was  as  unknown 
to  him  as  the  geographical  import  of  Slovenia  and  the  Banat. 
Did  he  not  come  from  a  country  where  even  educated  men  were 
unaware  that  Vienna  was  in  Austria?'  And  this  was  the  man 
who  held  himself  capable  of  partitioning  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  ! 
Even  if  he  had  undertaken  it  with  the  aid  of  the  national  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  result,  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  could 
only  have  been  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  and,  what  is  more, 
a  glaring  injustice  ;  for  if  this  principle  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
rule,  it  ought  to  have  been  so  for  every  country,  not  only  for 
Austria  and  Hungary  (both  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word) ; 
that  is,  for  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  Bohemia 
and  Eoumania.  But  what  did  Mr.  Wilson  do?  He  handed 
over  to  the  Italians  a  former  German  province  of  Tyrol  with 
over  200, 0(K)  Germans ;  he  did  the  same  wdth  some  300,000 
Slovenes  and  Croats  in  the  Adriatic  provinces.  He  gave  away 
about  400,000  Germans  of  Southern  Hungary  to  Serbia,  and 
created  a  Roumanian  State  in  w’hich  half  a  million  Germans  and 
al)out  three  times  as  many  Magyars  were  to  live.  But  his 
masterpiece  w  as  achieved  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  the  national 
composition  of  which  stands  out  as  a  crushingly  ironical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  national  principle,  and  in  which  three  and  a  half 
million  Germans,  one  million  Magyars,  half  a  million  Poles  and 
I'krainians,  together  wdth  two  million  Slovaks,  were  condemned 
to  dwell  side  by  side  with  seven  million  Czechs,  and,  w'hat  is 
more,  as  their  subjects;  although  their  total  numbers  are  as 
great  as  those  of  the  Czechs,  who,  though  they  only  form  half 
the  population,  none  the  less  play  the  part  of  absolute  masters. 
The  old  Habsburg  Monarchy  had,  it  appears,  no  right  to  existence, 
and  was  laid  low  because  it  contained  many  nations;  but  on  its 
mins  was  erected  a  political  body  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  new  small-scale  edition  of  this  despised  Austria — 
which  comprised  no  less  than  six  nations,  and  thus,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  national  principle,  had  equally  little  right 
to  exist.  .And  this  new  edition  was  also  immeasurably  inferior  : 
the  old  Ilabshnrg  J^lmptre  had  been  the  product  of  a  uaturnl 
political  development,  the  logical  resultant  of  the  given  geo- 

(1)  .An  American  doctor  addrcfssed  a  letter  to  a  A^iennese  professional  colleague 
at  “  V'ienna,  Germany  !  ” 
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graphical,  historical,  economic  and  psychological  factors:  the 
Czechoslovak  State  created  by  Mr.  Wilson,  aided  by  Herr 
Masaryk  as  prompter,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  purely  artificial 
production,  bred  in  the  diplomatic  laboratory  of  St.  Germain, 
minus  any  geographical,  historical,  economic  and  psychological 
foundations ,  lacking  in  internal  cohesion,  and  only  kept  together 
by  force.  If,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  view,  the  old 
Habsburg  Empire  had  no  justification  for  its  existence,  the  new 
Czech  State  has  infinitely  less  claim. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  the  heterogeneous  national 
structure  of  the  Monarchy  did  not  lack  vitality,  for  it  survived 
for  almost  four  centuries,  and  it  needed  a  four  years’  war  against 
five  Great  Powers,  two  small  States,  and  the  united  efforts  of 
the  irredentists  within  its  borders  to  bring  about  its  downfall. 
Had  it  been  so  rotten  and  full  of  senile  decay  as  w’e  have  always 
been  given  to  suppose,  such  a  long  spell  of  life  and  such  a  tough 
resistance  w’ould  have  been  inconceivable.  The  future  will  prove 
—and  that,  probably,  before  long — that  the  Czech  State  (by  the 
grace  of  Mr.  Wilson)  does  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  its  vitality. 

Even  the  Jugo-Slav  State  does  not  do  much  greater  credit  to 
the  laboratory  of  St.  Germain,  for  it  contains  at  least  a  million 
Germans  and  Magyars,  and  has  harnessed  together  tw'o  nations 
which  have  hated  each  other  from  of  old  :  the  Croats  and  Serbs. 
A  national  unity  between  these  two  is  inconceivable.^ 

Finally,  so  far  as  the  Austria  and  Hungary  of  to-day  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  two  cores  of  the  old  Empire,  they  have  indeed  become 
nationally  uniform,  but  they  are  only  rumps  from  which  all  the 
limbs  have  been  severed  :  about  four  million  Germans  of  what 
was  once  Austria,  and  at  least  three  million  Magyars  have  been 
torn  away  from  their  mother  country  and  wait  with  longing  to 
be  freed  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

Such  is  the  upshot  of  the  national  principle  as  understood  bj 
Mr.  Wilson,  such  the  work  which  he  has  accomplished  in  company 
with  the  diplomatists  of  the  Entente  at  St.  Germain.  Coming 
from  over  the  ocean  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to  bring  about  peace 
and  order,  he  has  gone  back  over  the  sea  leaving  behind  him  a 
political  chaos,  and  in  each  of  the  new  States  which  compose 
this  chaos  he  has  left  as  a  christening  gift  a  packet  of  dynamite, 
which  may  go  off  at  any  moment.  He  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
work,  for  it  was,  to  use  the  just  expression  of  a  Frenchman, 
Senator  de  Monzie,  “the  greatest  idiocy  of  the  centuiy.” 

(1)  A  good  illustration  of  tliig  is  the  fact  that  at  an  assembly  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Southern  Slav  question  in  1917,  at  which  I  wag  present,  the  Croats  who 
were  there  declared  with  emphasis,  and  even  with  bitterness,  that  for  them  there 
wore  no  Southern  Slavs ;  there  were  only  Croats  and  Serbs ;  Jand  they  must 
therefore  decidedly  reject  the  common  name  of  “  Southem  Slavs.  ” 
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ilV.  What  Next? 

This  folly,  then,  has  been  accomplished  ;  the  Austrian  Question, 
far  from  being  solved,  has  only  become  yet  more  entangled,  until 
it  has  become  a  Gordian  knot  which  awaits  an  Alexander. 

The  chief  culprit  has  got  himself  out  of  the  mess,  but  his 
helpers  now  find  themselves  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
I  making  good  the  harm  which  they  wrought  under  his  leadership ; 
f,  a  task  which  they  feel  to  be  beyond  their  capacity  and  before 
t  which  they  stand  without  counsel.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
li  helpless  rump  w'hich  remains  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  and  bears 
i  the  once  proud  name  of  Austria?  Deprived  of  its  members, 
f  bleeding  from  countless  wounds,  it  is  absolutely  powerless  to  help 
■  itself,  and  is  thrown  entirely  upon  outside  aid.  It  has  sunk  to 

£  the  position  of  a  beggar  ceaselessly  clamouring  for  alms  in  order 

J  to  drag  out  its  miserable  existence,  and  has  thus  become  a  burden 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  makes  more  and  more  serious  calls 
i  mx)n  its  iK)cket.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the 
Entente  must  eagerly  desire  tp  shake  from  its  back  an  ever  more 
oppressive  burden.  But  it  knows  not  how. 
i  From  its  own  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  .understand  that  the 
Entente  will  not  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Austria  to  Ger¬ 
many.  To  France  in  particular  it  w'ould  be  a  very  mockery  if 
!  Germany  were  to  come  out  of  this  catastrophe  greater  in  territory 
i  and  in  population  than  she  was  before  the  war. 

But  even  in  Austria’s  interests,  however  much  a  large  number 
!  of  the  Austrians  may  desire  it,  the  annexation  would  not  be 
desirable.  With  that  short-sightedness  and  unwisdom  which  have 
y  always  been  characteristic  of  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Germans 
I  from  of  old,  they  desire  union  with  a  State  which,  though  not  an 
I  utter  cripple  like  Austria,  is  at  any  rate  itself  disabled,  and  likely 
to  be  so  for  some  considerable  time.  What  can  Germany  offer 
Austria?  How  can  she,  herself  almost  crushed  under  an  enor- 
j  mous  burden  of  debt,  help  Austria?  Financial  help,  then,  the 
j  latter  cannot  expect  from  Germany.  Neither  can  she  look  for 
I  any  revival  of  her  trade,  for  Austria  is  above  all  an  industrial 
I  iState,  and  hence  requires  to  be  connected  with  agrarian  States, 

I  not  with  a  far  stronger  industrial  State  like  Germany.  The 
I  Danube  is  Austria’s  economic  finger-post,  and  it  points  to  the 
j  East.  There  lies  Austria’s  natural  economic  objective,  not  up- 
j  stream  ,to  the  W^st.  If  the  German- Austrians — though  not  all 
!  of  them,  it  is  true — were  not  hypnotised  by  the  sinister  influence 
I  of  the  Pan-German  idea,  which  they  have  above  all  to  thank  for 
:  the  tragic  downfall  of  the  Empire,  they  ought  to  recall  the  wise 
j  words  spoken  by  a  German  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
?  venerating  like  a  demigod.  It  was  no  less  a  man  than  Bismarck 
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who  said  :  “We  could  have  no  use  for  rierman  Austria,  either  ag 
a  whole  or  in  part,  A  fusion  of  German  Austria  with  Prussia 
would  not  result ;  Vienna  cannot  bo  ruled  as  an  apanage  from 
Berlin.” 

The  German  Austrians  ought  to  mark  this,  and  at  last  give 
up  theii’  eternal  whimpering  for  annexation.  It  is  as  unworthy 
as  it  is  futile.  There  is,  then,  here  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
determination  of  the  Entente  not  to  allow  this  union.  But  this 
very  prohibition  lays  upon  them  the  duty,  the  necessity  even, 
of  seeing  to  it  that  Austria  finds  another  combination,  for  alone 
it  cannot  exist.  But  where  is  it  to  seek  this  combination?  The 
answer  cannot  be  difficult  :  in  the  place  where  it  found  it  before 
its  collapse — wdth  its  former  countrymen,  now  the  Succession 
States.  There  is  no  other  solution  of  the  terrible  dilemma  which 
confronts  the  Entente — a  dilemma  created  for  it  by  its  ignorant 
and  short-sighted  advisers.  Either  union  with  Germany,  hard 
as  that  may  be  for  all  three  parties — Austria,  Germany  and  the 
Entente — or  else  a  revival  of  the  old  Empire,  naturally  under 
quite  different  conditions  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances. 
As  for  how  this  is  to  be  done,  an  intelligent  recipe  has  been 
given  by  Aurel  C.  Po{X)vici,  the  Hungarian  Eouman,  whose  study 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  Entente  diplomatists. 
It  is  called  Die  vereinigten  Staaten  von  Gross-Osterreichs  (The 
United  States  of  Great  Austria)  (Leipzig,  1006),  and  indicates 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Habsburg  Empire 
its  conversion  into  a  federal  State  on  a  national  basis.  Each  of 
the  ten  nations  of  the  Empire  must  work  out  its  own  salvation 
according  to  its  national  genius  ;  they  should  only  have  in  common 
the  army,  diplomacy,  economic  interests,  and — the  ruler;  for 
without  him  the  federal  State  w’ould  be  unthinkable ;  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dynasty  w^ould  be  the  strongest  bond  for  holding  together 
this  federation  of  peoples.  Since  the  appearance  of  this  able  and 
deeply  thought  out  work  a  terrible  revolution  in  political  con¬ 
ditions  has,  it  is  true,  taken  place,  and  Popovici’s  proposition 
would  require  a  corresponding  adaptation  and  correction  :  but  in 
the  main  it  remains  even  to-day  the  only  feasible  solution  of  that 
dangerous  dilemma,  the  Austrian  Question,  the  only  possible 
means  of  settling  it  satisfactorily.  And  to  those  wdio  may  look 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  Empire  as  a  mad  Utopia,  may 
we  recall  a  saying  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  last  seventy 
years,  a  man  who  can  certainly  not  be  accused  of  an  exaggerated 
preference  for  Austria — Bismarck.  In  his  Gedanken  tind 
Erinnerungen  we  find  :  “T  can  think  of  no  future  acceptable  to 
us  for  the  lands  forming  the  .\ustrian  Empire,  in  case  they  are 
destroyed  or  placed  in  lasting  dependence.  What  could  be  set 
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up  in  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  occupied  from  the  Tyrol  to 
the  Bukovina  by  the  Austrian  State?  New  structures  erected  in 
this  area  could  only  be  of  a  permanently  revolutionary  kind.” 

lict  the  Entente  diplomatists  who  are  now  uncertain  what  to 
do  remember  this  wise  saying.  And  with  it  a  second,  far  older 
saving,  which  has,  however,  as  much  force  nowadays  as  seventy 
years  ago,  that  of  the  Czech  historian,  Palacky — a  Czech,  be  it 
noted! — “If  Austria  did  not  already  exist,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  create  it.”  This  pronouncement  has  since  become  a  “winged 
word  ”  and  has  ahvays  been  quoted  by  various  statesmen  each 
time  that  the  existence  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  seemed  to  be 
threatened  afresh.  It  has  thus  become  a  veritable  political 
commonplace,  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  the  adherents  of  the 
national  principle  and  the  enemies  of  Austria  will  regard  it, 
ridiculing  everyone  who  repeats  it  and  taunting  him  with  trying 
to  kindle  a  burnt-out  fire.  But  do  not  let  tb'is  be  a  stumbling 
block :  it  is  inevitable  to  refer  to  this  saying  in  speaking  of  the 
Austrian  Question,  for  it  is  the  only  true  answer  to  this  question, 
the  exact  formula  for  its  solution ;  and  thus,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  it  will  remain  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  whole  problem,  and  the  Ceterum  censeo  of  everyone  who 
considers  it  without  prejudice  and  with  knowledge  of  the  subject.’ 

V.  Austria  Rediviva. 

i’alacky’s  dictum  has  for  its  part  met  with  full  acceptance  in 
the  European  Chancelleries;  it  has  achieved  the  position  of  a 
political  axiom,  and  even  Italian  statesmen  such  as  Crispi  and 
Brunialti  have  used  it  as  such,  though  certainly  not  with  honest 
intent.  It  was  notably  in  France  and  England  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  was  held  to  be  of  importance ; 
not  for  sentimental  reasons,  naturally,  but  from  very  w'eighty 
practical  considerations.  For  could  there  have  been  a  quieter 
or  more  harmless  Great  Power  than  the  kindly  Habsburg  Empire, 
which  looked  on  with  folded  arms  and  a  friendly  smile  while 
the  other  Powers  divided  the  world  between  them,  and  in  the 
concert  of  Europe  always  played  utx)n  the  dulcet  flute — and  that 
pianissimo?  Neither  France  nor  England  needed  to  anticipate 
the  slightest  interference  with  their  colonial  interests  and  plans 
from  this  quarter,  or  any  trade  competition  in  the  world’s  markets 
either.  Moreover,  for  England  in  particular  she  had  been  for 
many  decades  the  best  natural  ally  in  the  case  of  a  Russo-British 
conflict ;  while  for  France  it  was  important  that  she  should  be 

(l)Sf‘e  my  arluile  “Tlio  Nationiil  Conflict  in  Austria-Hungary”  in  I'h''. 
Quartfrbj  Review  (October,  1901). 
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upheld,  for  the  reason  that  her  downfall  must  have  as  its  conse¬ 
quence  the  annexation  of  her  German-speaking  provinces  to  the 
German  Empire.  Even  the  French  alliance  with  Russia,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Habsburg  Empire,  was  not  likely  to  deceive 
France  in  this  respect ;  this  is  clear  from  Deschanel’s  pronounce¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  referring  to  Austria-Hungary 
as  the  foundation-stone  of  European  equilibrium,  which  must 
not  be  shaken. 

And  yet  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  this  foundation-stone  tear 
shaken ;  in  fact,  blows  were  rained  upon  it  until  it  was  shattered 
into  fragments.  And  it  was  France  and  England  who  did  this  I 
Why?  Had  their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Habsburg  Empire  changed  so  fundamentally  in  the  mean¬ 
time?  It  would  seem  so,  but  one  might  not  be  going  far  wrong 
if  one  were  to  assume  that  they  did  it  unwnlUngly  and  against 
their  better  judgment:  no  doubt  because  they  thought  that  m 
doing  so  they  would  bring  about  the  dow^nfall  of  Germany  by 
depriving  it  of  its  strongest  ally,  and  because  for  this  purpose 
they  needed  Italy’s  help,  as  a  condition  of  which  the  latter 
insisted  on  the  annihilation  of  the  Habsburg  Empire. 

But  the  work  of  annihilation  was  hardly  accomplished  when 
they  realised  with  terror  what  an  unspeakable  folly  they  had 
wrought,  and  what  unavoidable  difficulties  confronted  them. 
There  has  never  been  any  lack  in  England  of  clear-headed,  far- 
seeing,  fearless  men  who  submitted  the  official  British  policy 
to  independent-minded  criticism ;  and  on  this  occasion,  too,  it 
w’as  uncompromisingly  declared  by  some  that  the  Peace  of  St. 
Germain  was  impracticable  and  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough 
revision  if  it  was  to  be  lasting.  And  even  before  its  conclusion 
Lord  Bryce  had  protested  indignantly  against  the  act  of  robbery 
by  w'hich  German  Southern  Tyrol  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  Italy. 
But  even  in  France,  wdiere  political  events  are  not  as  a  rule 
considered  as  coolly  and  soberly  as  in  England,  it  was  soon 
bitterly  realised  that  the  destruction  and  partition  of  Austria- 
Hungary  was  a  fateful  error.  The  dictum  of  a  French  Senator, 
alluded  to  above,  as  to  the  “greatest  idiocy  of  the  century,"  Is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  England,  as  in  France,  it  was 
doubtless  recognised  how  true  was  Palacky’s  saying,  and  that 
Austria  is  a  necessity. 

But,  if  this  is  recognised,  why  hesitate  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  saying?  Why  is  no  finger  raised  as  yet  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Danubian  Empire?  What  are  London  and 
Paris  afraid  of?  Do  they  fear  that  Italy,  the  Czechs.  Serbs  and 
Roumanians  will  refuse  their  consent?  They  would  certainly  not 
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fail  to  do  so,  but  all  these  States  are  powerless  if  those  on  the 
Thames  and  the  Seine  once  make  up  their  minds  in  earnest.  Or 
is  it  antagonism  for  the  Habsburg  dynasty  which  holds  back  the 
Western  Powers?  It  would  seem  so.^  But  nothing  could  be 
more  perverse  than  this.  Have  England  and  France  forgotten 
that  this  dynasty  was  always  the  most  attached  to  peace?  That, 
in  contrast  with  the  Hohenzollerns,  it  gained  its  Empire  for  the 
most  part  by  peaceful  means,  through  marriage  and  inheritance? 
Was  it  not  once  said,  ''Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  niihe," 
Did  not  the  Emperoi  Francis  Joseph  preserve  peace  for  his 
Empire  for  nearly  half  a  century  (1866-1914)?  Was  he  not 
known  even  abroad  as  the  “Peaceful  Emperor”  (Friedens- 
kaiser)?^  Is  it  not  known  that  his  successor,  the  Emperor 
Charles,  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  reign,  eagerly  interposed 
i  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  made  constant  representations  in  this 
sense  to  German  Headquarters?  That  it  was  nothing  but  the 
obstinacy  and  arrogance  of  the  German  General  Staff,  infatuated 
with  the  illusion  of  a  victorious  peace,  and  of  the  Pan-Germans 
{not  the  Emperor  William  and  the  Crown  Prince)  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  peace,  as  he  longed  intensely  to  do? 
Or  is  it  by  chance  supposed  that  if  he  regains  the  throne  he  will 
consent  to  become  a  vassal  of  Germany?  There  need  be  no 
uneasiness  on  this  score,  for  his  experience  of  Germany — which, 
in  return  for  his  sacrifice  of  his  throne  and  Empire  on  the  altar 
of  loyalty  to  his  alliance,  only  reviles  him  as  a  “traitor” — is  not 
exactly  calculated  to  make  this  probable. 

Or  can  it  be  that  it  is  not  practical  political  considerations 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburg 
Empire,  but  the  secret  machinations  of  those  intangible  sinister 
forces  which  hold  sway  behind  the  scenes  of  the  world-stage  and 
from  thence  pull  the  threads  which  make  the  puppets  dance? 
I  mean  the  freemasons. 

But  be  that  as  it  may  :  in  any  case  the  Western  Powers  show 
no  inclination  to  further  the  restoration  of  Austria,  and  have 
even  apparently  given  up  their  original  plan  of  a  “Danubian 
Confederation” — a  pseudonym  for  “Austria.”  This  is  hard  to 
understand,  for  they  must  long  since  have  recognised  that  Austria, 
in  its  present  state,  represents  a  political  impossibility  :  a  political 
entity  which  can  neither  live  nor  die,  and  drags  out  its  existence 
by  receiving  alms ;  in  the  long  run  it  cannot  last,  and  represents 

(1)  This  article  was  already  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  the 
Entente  had  forbidden  the  return  of  the  Habsburgs.  If  thi.q  be  really  the  case, 
it  would  only  confirm  what  I  have  said  here. 

(2)  See  my  article  “The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  a  Statesman”  in  the 

Fortnightly  Review  (July,  1920).  ' 
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for  Europe  at  large  and  for  the  Entente  in  particular  not  only  a  jr 
burden,  but  a  terrible  danger.  If  the  Empire  of  the  Danube  is  1 
not  set  up  again,  there  are  only  two  possibilities  left  for  the  i 
present  remnant  of  Austria  :  either  it  will  carry  out  its  union  1 
with  Germany  against  the  will  of  the  Entente,  or  else,  by  reason  p 
of  the  anarchy  by  which  it  is  constantly  menaced  owing  to  its  ■ 
lack  of  a  strong  State  authority,  it  will  become  a  prey  of 
Bolshevism,  which  has  long  been  lying  in  wait  for  it.  Either  | 
of  these  possibilities  w’ould  bring  the  Western  Powers  face  to  i. 
face  with  the  most  serious  conflicts.  And  since  they  naturally  | 
wish  to  avoid  this,  they  must  think  how  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  position  in  Austria.  But  there  are  only  two  w’ays  to  do  ji 
this  :  the  restoration  of  the  old  Danubian  Empire,  or  a  complete  ^ 
partition.  It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  would  give  rise  to  a  i 
violent  quarrel  over  the  spoils  among  all  Austria’s  neighbours, 
and  no  further  comment  is  needed.  Thus  the  situation  which  ■ 
faces  the  Western  Powers  resolves  itself  into  the  fateful  question : 
a  restoration  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  or  a  new  war?  The  choice  p 
can  surely  not  he  hard.  | 

Theodor  von  Sosnosky.  I 
TranslnU'fl  by  Catherine  Phteeipr. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review,  in  the  issue  of  May,  publishes,  under 

I  the  title  of  “The  Class  War  in  Spain,”  from  a  Madrid  corre- 
s|>ondent,  an  article  which  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  my  country. 

It  has  been  written  not  by  a  Spaniard,  but  evidently  by  a  foreigner 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Spain  and  the  psychology  of  her 
j)eople.  It  consists  of  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  the  most 
sombre  hyperbolic  lamentations  of  parliamentarians  and  pessi- 
T  inistic  philosophers. 

f  The  state  of  Spain  no  doubt  calls  for  reforms.  What  European 
[  country  does  not  require  them  ?  Spain  is  now  passing  through  an 

(intense  economic  and  social  crisis,  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  Asia  to-day.  The  readers  of 
this  article  would  have  a  right  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Spain,  a  land  of  over  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square 
miles,  can  only  reckon  u[x>n  5,500,000  persons  to  produce  useful 
’  things  if  he  did  not  remember  that  out  of  that  area  more  than 
10  per  cent,  consists  of  high  and  rocky  mountain  ranges,  useless 
for  agriculture,  but  hiding  in  their  depths  wonderful  mineral 
:  wealth  assuring  Spain’s  existence  now  and  for  the  future.  What 

does  the  author  mean  by  “useful  things”?  Does  he  intend  to 
^  say  that  only  five  millions  of  Spain’s  twenty  millions  work  at  all? 

Or  is  he  referring  to  the  industrial  population  alone?  If  so,  what 
I  dot's  he  do  with  the  agricultural  workers?  Perhaps  in  no  other 

L  country  of  Europe  is  there  so  large  a  population  of  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  labour  as  in  Spain.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  last  statistics  (1919),  only  per  cent,  of  the  w'orking  popula¬ 
tion  are  engaged  in  manufacture,  w'hile  agriculture  occupies 
[  70  per  cent.  This  extreme  preponderance  of  people  devoted  to 

jf  agriculture  over  those  occupied  in  industry  is  what  renders  the 
I  social  problem  in  Spain  above  all  an  agrarian  one. 

I  It  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  queues  waiting  for  olive  oil  in  Malaga 

[  —which  is  not  the  centre  of  the  greatest  olive-growing  area  in 

!  Europe — without  adding  that  the  scarcity  of  late  years  has  not 

only  been  caused  by  the  bad  crops,  but  by  the  Government 
measures  against  ruthless  exportation. 

I  The  Spanish  w’orkers  are  under  no  despotism,  nor  is  there  any 
I  automatic  suspension  of  the  jury  system  and  the  constitutional 
r  guarantees,  although  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  such 

r  emergency  measures  of  recent  years  in  Spain  as  in  other  European 
countries  where  the  agitators  have  succeeded  in  making  murder 
“automatic”  and  the  shooting  of  individual  employers,  municipal 
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and  Government  ofiQcials  so  frequent  as  to  provoke  general  pro.  I 
test  and  make  repression  imperative.  The  quotation  of  Zara-  ” 
goza  as  the  place  where  “intellectual  syndicalists  call  not  for  I 
pistols  but  only  for  books”  is,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky.  Was  it  T 
not  here  that  the  municipal  workmen,  having  gone  on  strike  for  I 
a  new  rise  in  their  already  improved  wages,  and  the  electric  light  §  , 
having  given  out  in  consequence,  the  Town  Engineer  and  volun-  ' 
teers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  adjust  the  arc-lamps  on  the  p 
boulevard  w’ere  shot  down  in  full  daylight  by  a  cowai-dly  syndi.  N  i 
calist,  who  was  afterwards  found  hiding  under  a  staircase  and  f  ! 
taken  by  a  man  with  a  walking  stick?  Such  crimes  as  these,  and  r  j 
those  committed  in  Barcelona  and  Valencia  for  several  years  past, 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised  country.  Your  corres}x)n(lent  ^  ! 
does  not  recount  how  the  Barcelona  Syndicate  has  ended  by  tvran-  '  i 
nising  the  local  workmen  to  such  an  extent  that  numbers  of  them  f*;  » 
have  broken  away,  forming  the  so-called  free  Syndicate ,  the  mem-  !■  j 
bers  of  which  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  I  i 
means  as  their  opponents  in  sheer  self-defence.  When  things  come  i  ] 
to  such  a  pass  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  Government,  and  it  r  ^ 
will  ever  be  to  Sefior  Dato’s  glory  and  that  of  his  successors  that  ^ 
the  syndicalist  movement  all  over  Spain  is  being  extinguished  ^ 
without  the  execution  of  one  capital  sentence,  and  this  in  the  ^ 
country  where  the  revolutionary  attitude  is  supposed  to  be  “more  |  ] 
than  justified.”  It  is  absurd  to  again  bring  up  the  accusation  of  i 
torture  and  evoke  the  spectre  of  the  Citadel  of  Montjuich,  which  t  =  j 
have  been  refuted  usque  ad  satietatem  in  the  Spanish  Press  and  j 
Parliament.  For  there  is  a  Parliament  in  Spain  where  free  men  |  ^ 
sit  and  can  raise  their  voice,  where  several  dozen  Socialist  and  ?  ^ 
Republican  Deputies  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  this  liberty.  i  j 

There  is  no  right  to  call  the  Spanish  classes  “a  mass  of  I  , 
neglected  starvelings  ”  ;  but  is  not  the  splendid  social  work  carried  ^ 
out  by  King  Alfonso  XIII,  and  his  ]\Tinisters  for  the  last  twenty  j  ^ 
years  worth  mentioning?  This  policy  has  built  up  a  complete  [, 
structure  of  social  legislation,  namely  :  ^Creation  of  the  Institute  ‘  | 
of  Social  Reforms  (1904),  ditto  of  the  National  Institute  of  Old  I 
Age  Insurance  (1908),  laws  protecting  women  and  children  f  j 
against  casualties  (1900),  Sunday  Closing  Act  (1904),  Board  of  ^ 
Social  Reforms  (1900),  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  !• 
(1908),  Industrial  Tribunals  (1908),  Royal  Decree  for  the  inspec- 
tion  of  labour  (1906),  law  for  pensions  (1908),  strikes  (1908),  law  ^ 
for  agricultural  syndicates  (1906),  Banks  and  Rural  Savings  Bank 
“Pdsitos”  (1906),  protection  to  infancy  (1904),  maximum  hours 

(I)  Boletin  del  Irudituto  de  Reformer  Sociulen,  Madrid.  Marvaud  (a)  ^  j 
Qu‘Mion  So^iadf.  en  Espnjne,  Paris,  1910;  L'Eapagne  nn  XX'  aikeU,  Paris,  |  ^ 
1913.  1 
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of  laboui-  in  the  mines  (1910),  law  for  construction  of  houses  for 
labourers  (1911),  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (1920),  and 
many  others.  These  laws  are  inspired  by  a  generous  idea  :  the 
utmost  well-being  of  the  humble  classes.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Socialists  as  well  as  ultra-Conservatives  have  equally 
contributed  to  their  promulgation.  It  honours  the  originators  of 
the  ''histilulo  de  Refonnas  Sociales”  a  body  formed  by  pro¬ 
minent  men  of  all  jxilitical  shades  in  1903,  with  the  object  of 
studying  and  publishing  all  information  concerning  labour  in 
Spain  and  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  its  relations 
with  capital.  All  social  classes  and  opinions  are  represented 
in  the  Institute,  working  together  with  the  sole  pur^xise  of  im¬ 
proving  the  social  condition  of  the  workmen.  Is  not  this  a 
splendid  example  of  liberal  policy  which  openly  contradicts  the 
statements  quoted  by  the  anonymous  Madrid  correspondent  that 
Spain  is  “the  only  surviving  despotism  in  Western  Europe,”  that 
it  “is  a  rotting  carcass  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposition,”  etc.? 
What  of  the  ''Instiiuto  Nacional  de  Prevision”  (National  Thrift 
Institute)?  It  was  founded  in  1908  for  the  jiopular  old-age  in¬ 
surance  and  to  encourage  the  organisation  of  institutes  for  the 
same  object  by  granting  them  all  the  privileges  of  fiscal  exemp¬ 
tions.  At  the  head  of  the  Institute,  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  King  Alfonso  Xlll.,  is  a  governing  council  consisting  of  a 
President  appointed  by  the  Iving  and  fourteen  councillors. 

What  of  the  Committee  for  the  Interior  Colonisation?  It  was 
founded  by  an  Act  of  August  30th,  1907,  as  a  means  for  solving 
the  social  question  by  introducing  rules  for  subdividing  private 
property  where  it  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
progress  and  of  the  rural  class.  The  Minister  of  Labour  read  a 
few  days  ago  an  important  Bill  adding  some  provisions  in  order 
to  populate  the  agricultural  regions  by  working  the  uncultivated 
soil  and  by  transforming  the  dry  cultivation  into  irrigated 
cultivation. 

What  of  the  Board  of  Emigration  and  the  Committee  for 
Workmen’s  Scholarships  in  Foreign  Countries? 

Is  the  author  aware  that  the  co-oi>erative  movement  in  Spain 
has  produced  forms  of  institutions  with  objects  as  various  as 
useful?^ 

We  find  rural  syndicate  hanks,  cattle  insurance  syndicate 
societies,  co-operative  wane  societies,  co-operative  societies  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  for  sale,  purchase,  irrigation,  and  many 
others,  all  protecting  the  interests  of  the  small  landowner. 

To  understand  their  wmrking,  let  us  take  the  Rural  Catholic 

(1)  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  16th  vol. 
third  year  (International!  nstitute  of  Agriculture,  Rome). 
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Bank  (Syndicate  of  Cinco-Olivas,  Zaragoza),  which  is  also  a 
Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  Society.  Its  object  is  the  moral  and 
religious  interest  of  the  members,  the  formation  of  a  rural  loan 
and  savings  bank,  the  institution  of  a  mutual  cattle  insurance 
society,  the  collective  purchase  of  seeds,  plants,  machines,  and 
other  articles  useful  in  agriculture;  and  the  instruction  of  the 
members  and  their  children,  including  instruction  in  agricultural 
progress  given  in  lectures,  by  means  of  experiments  and  the  help 
of  circulating  libraries.  The  central  institutions  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  rural  credit  are  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  Bank  of  Leo  XIII. 
(principally  for  town  workers),  and  the  Mortgage  Bank  (Bancc 
Hipotecario),  the  object  of  which  is  to  defend  small  landowners 
against  usury. 

The  review  Paz  Social  estimated,  as  far  back  as  1910,  the  total 
number  of  social  institutions  giving  agricultural  credit  as  amount- 
to  one  thousand,  without  including  the  non-Catholic  rural  banks 
The  special  object  of  the  Bank  Leo  XIII.  is  to  assist  the 
agricultural  and  working  classes  in  all  their  requirements  for  their 
work.  It  extends  its  action  to  the  whole  kingdom  and  controls 
the  business  and  the  individual  working  value  of  its  members. 
It  only  grants  loans  to  societies  formed  by  workmen  and  the  rural 
banks  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year  at  4  per  cent,  and  5  per 
cent,  interest. 

The  most  characteristic  institutions  of  credit  in  Spain  are  the 
“Positos,”  or  communal  granaries,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  law  of  1900  provided  for  transforming  these  positoi 
into  rural  banks  and  agricultural  banks.  It  has  given  excellent 
results,  and  has  put  an  end  to  the  worst  features  of  the  so-called 
“caciquismo.”  According  to  this  law',  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  organising  and  establishing  the 
“  pdsitos  ”  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  considered  as  such 
even  if  they  do  not  restrict  themselves  to  loans  of  seeds,  their 
original  function,  but  also  advance  sums  of  money,  acting  as 
rural  loan  and  credit  banks,  or  if  they  contribute  to  the  purchase 
of  implements,  machinery,  plants,  manure,  cattle  breeding,  stock, 
or  any  other  thing  useful  to  agriculture.  In  brief,  there  are  one 
hundred  farmers’  associations  to  which  are  given  the  name  of 
agricultural  communities,  and  1,275  agricultural  syndicates. 
Moreover,  the  agricultural  chambers  amount  to  about  100,  and 
about  1,000  associations  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  8th,  1898. 
Consequently,  Spain  has  about  2,500  agricultural  associations, 
including  more  than  500,000  small  farmers. 

There  are  many  examples  of  institutions  formed  by  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  behalf  of  the  working  class,  such  as  the  “  Marques  de 
Comillas"  the  ’’Compaflia  Asturiana,"  and  the  “Fomento 
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ISacional”  loiioded  an  old  age  pension  and  public  schools  tor  boys 
and  girls.  In  Madrid  we  find  “  La  Constructora  Benefica,"  which 
builds  houses  for  workmen  in  the  suburb  of  “El  Pacifico,”  and 
the  ^'Sociedad  Benefica  Espafiola  de  Casas  Baratas  para  Obreros  y 
Closes  Modestas.”  Parallel  to  these  institutions  are  to  be  placed 
those  founded  by  the  clergy  :  “The  Catholic  Club  of  Workmen,” 
"Sernana  Socidl”  (Travelling  University),  etc. 

Your  Madrid  correspondent  harps  upon  the  number  of  beggars 
he  has  discovered  in  Madrid.  Were  he  an  Irishman,  and  should 
1  presume  to  judge  certain  conditions  existing  in  the  slums  of 
Dublin,  he  would  no  doubt  tell  me  that  I  did  not  understand  and 
could  not  do  so  until  I  looked  upon  them  with  Irish  eyes.  One 
cannot  draw  conclusions  without  a  long  residence  in  Spain,  a 
country  more  difficult  to  know  than  most.  It  is  not  extraordinary 
that  in  times  of  unemployment,  felt  to-day  all  over  Europe,  the 
unemployed  and  striker  should  come  in  their  hundreds  to  implore 
a  charity  which  is  rarely  denied  them.  For  in  Spain  a  poor  man 
is  treated  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  being  to  be  shunned  and  hidden 
away.  This  evil  is  not  of  to-day  in  Spain,  and  has  been  the 
object  of  careful  study  in  books ;  both  Government  and  private 
enterprises  are  working  hard  to  fight  mendicity.  Madrid  is 
already  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  beneficent  institutions  of  every 
kind,  from  orphanages,  ophthalmic  hospitals,  maternity  houses, 
and  homes  for  incurables  and  the  aged,  to  night  refuges  and 
houses  specially  devoted  to  beggars  and  street  arabs,  such  as  “liV 
Asilo  de  Santa  Cristina,”  “Los  Asilos  del  Pardo,”  and  “El  Asilo 
del  Pilar.”  An  interesting  institution  is  our  Queen’s  Working 
\  Guild,  in  which  are  associated  thousands  of  ladies  all  over  Spain, 
aud  which  in  Madrid  alone  gives  yearly  more  than  50,000  articles 
of  clothing,  many  distributed  by  her  Majesty’s  own  hands.  And 
what  we  say  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  this  respect  holds 
good  with  regard  to  Barcelona,  Seville,  Valencia,  Bilbao,  San 
Sebastian,  and  all  the  large  towns  of  Spain. 

The  case  of  Las  Hurdas  in  the  Extremadura  region  is  an  ethno¬ 
graphical  phenomenon  centuries  old,  not  the  product  of  modern 
misgovernment,  but  arising  from  to}K)graphical  conditions  result¬ 
ing  in  a  life,  after  all,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  certain  peasants 
we  hear  talk  of  in  Galw^ay  and  Connaught.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
l)eninsula  where  the  agrarian  problem  is  circumscribed  and  offers 
|)eculiar  economic  features.  This  is  a  case  of  voluntary  segrega¬ 
tion  and  an  attempt  to  establish  a  community  on  different  lines 
j  from  those  generally  in  vogue  realised  centuries  ago.  It  is  only 
I  possible  in  a  country  in  which,  like  Spain,  the  different  parts  are 
j  divided  one  from  the  other  by  mountain  ranges  and  contain  large 
I  expanses  of  uninhabited  and  generally  unfruitful  land.  However, 
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many  of  its  inhabitants  when  emigrating  have  attested  their  great 
qualities  and  their  objective  spirit,  making  large  fortunes  and 
founding  beneficent  institutions. 

Eespecting  taxation,  Spain  is  one  of  the  most  lightly  taxed 
countries  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the  Economic  Review  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1920,  shows  that  Spain  pays  per  capita  in  direct  taxes 
$5'5  and  indirect  taxes  $5'1,  as  against  $58'2  and  $29'7  paid  in 
England  per  head  of  population.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  our  Civil  Service  and  even  the  judges  are  remunerated  on  a 
lower  scale  than  in  other  countries.  It  is  unjust,  however,  to 
speak  of  the  country  as  ground  down  by  taxation. 

The  excessive  deficit  in  the  Budget  (no  exception,  by  the  way, 
in  modern  Euroije)  is  already  being  solved  by  a  complete  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  public  finance,  and  the  Government  have 
taken  measures  to  put  into  force  custom  legislation  which,  though 
of  a  provisional  character,  will  allow  Spain,  on  the  expiration  of 
commercial  treaties,  to  stipulate  conventions  with  other  nations 
on  an  equal  footing.  Together  with  this  financial  scheme  a  vast 
one  for  public  works  and  railway  nationalisation,  comprising  an  ex- 
,  penditure  of  £200,0(X),0(X),  has  been  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  Parliament. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  Spain  is  consider¬ 
able.  La  Riqueza  y  el  Progreso  de  EspaHa,  published  last  year 
by  the  “Banco  Urquijo  ”  of  Madrid,  a  very  valuable  statistical  work, 
shows  the  development  of  Spanish  commerce,  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

Spain’s  mineral  wealth  rose  from  267,000,(X)0  i)eseta8  in  1897 
to  1,360,000,000  in  1917.  The  total  revenue  has  increased  from 
1,014,000,000  pesetas  in  1902  to  3,017,000,000  in  1919-20.  The 
gold  reserve  in  the  Banco  de  Espafla  rose  from  567,000,009 
pesetas  in  1914  to  2,415,0{X),000  pesetas  in  1919.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  opened  in  1916,  has  already  deposits  amounting  to 
over  75,000,000  i>esetas.  The  produce  of  agriculture  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value  in  ten  years  (1906-16). 

The  hydro-electric  horse-powxrs  have  develoi)ed  in  Spain  in  a 
proportion  of  125  per  cent.  Actually  about  300,(X)0  electrical 
horse-powers  are  being  developed  by  utilising  waterfalls. 

These  facts,  which  prove  the  importance  of  Spain  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  have  been  universally  recognised.  A 
report  on  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Spain  of  the  Commercial 
Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Madrid  says  : — 

‘  The  impetus  received  by  Spanish  industries  during  the  war  reached  a 
climax  in  1919.  Tlie  nation  has  become  increasingly  self-dependent.  The 
textile  industry  •was  so  strongly  established  as  to  be  in  a  position  even  to 
export  to  South  America  and  compete  with  Manchester  goods  there.  Ele^ 
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I  trical  ^ds  of  good  quality  were  being  made  at  Zaragoza.  Much  progress 
was  achieved  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  china  ware.  Shipbuilding 
I  improved.  Motor  essences  were  distilled  in  Spain  from  shales  and  lignites. 
!  The  national  coal  and  iron  industries  were  developed  to  a  notable 

'  degree.  .  .  • 

I  “  In  her  own  market,  however,  Spain  ia  very  much  to  be  reckoned  with 
'  in  the  textile  and  iron  and  steel  industries.  Almost  all  her  requirements  in 
f  cotton  goods  are  locally  produced,  while  if  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  get  increased  protection,  they  will  oust  foreign 
I  competition  almost  completely.  ...” 

Colonel  Charles  Thoroton,  C.M.G.  (Commissioner  in  Spain  of 
!  the  Federation  of  British  Industries),  wrote  about  Spain  as 

follows : — 

I  "  There  has  been  for  many  years  in  England  considerable  misconception 
[I  as  to  the  jjossibilities  of  Spain  as  a  market.  For  some  reason  or  another 

:  the  average  Englishman  looks  on  Spain  as  being  a  country  which  exports 

only  bull-lighters  and  dancers,  or  at  the  best  a  certain  amount  of  wine  and 
^  olive  oil.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this 

view;  as  a  business  man  the  Spaniard  compares  favourably  with  any  nation 
in  the  world.  He  is  honest,  hard  working,  and  sticks  to  his  bargain.  In 
■  Spain,  above  all  other  countries,  politics  are  the  affair  of  the  politician,  and 

1  the  ordinary  business  man  goes  about  his  business  undisturbed  by  any 

I  political  crisis,  whether  in  Madrid  or  Barcelona.” 

'  The  Outlook  published  recently  Spanish  notes,  and  quoted  : — 

;  “No  one  believed  the  prosperity  due  to  war  exports  could  be  maintained 

to  the  full  when  peace  conditions  returned.  Nevertheless,  the  important 

fact  to  be  considered  is  that  Spain  is  going  ahead,  both  industrially  and 

I  agriculturally.  Things  are  manufactured  in  Spain  now  which  would  not 
have  been  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  To  give  but  one  instance,  visitors 
to  the  Ijondon  motor  show  will  have  been  able  to  note  the  excellence  of  the 
cars  (also  aeroplanes)  turned  out  by  the  Hispano-Suiza  Company.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Spain,  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  put  an  end  to  industrial 
unrest  and  internsil  dissensions,  will  have  the  power  to  maintain  her  position 
y  as  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.” 

I  Spain  is  no  doubt  struggling  against  many  difficulties  caused 
by  the  present  crisis,  and  even  perhaps  by  her  own  faults,  but 
it  is  evident  that  she  is  one  of  the  strongest  countries  of  the  world 
through  the  vitality  of  her  people,  national  wealth,  and  the  racial 
point  of  view.  The  spiritual  home  of  60,000,000  of  Spanish- 
I  speaking  people,  a  country  in  which  all  branches  of  science  are 
highly  represented  under  the  guidance  of  King  Alfonso  XIII., 
it  cannot  fail  to  affirm  the  exceptional  qualities  of  its  race. 

:  TomAs  Baldasano 
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There  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  unmistakable  indications  I 
that  Art,  like  all  industry  in  England,  is  in  a  state  of  unrest,  I 
and  that  tradition  and  all  the  academic  formula  which  have  for  f 
so  long  held  unchallenged  dominance  are  being  gradually  set  at  [ 
defiance.  Slowly,  but  surely,  a  rejuvenating  houleversement  i 
being  brought  about  that  cannot  fail  eventually  to  exercise  a  I 
cogent  influence  on  the  aesthetics  of  the  nation.  Modernity  in  [ 
every  sense  of  the  word  is  the  order  of  the  day.  _ 

That  the  regeneration  was  long  needed  and  is  therefore  a  very  H 
welcome  sign  will  be  freely  admitted  by  all  but  the  most  pre-  | 
judiced  zealots  of  old-fashioned  ideas.  But  whether  the  objective  ; 
can  be  obtained  by  ruthless  and  sweeping  methods  or  by  allowing  I 
peaceful  penetration  to  take  its  course  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  ! 
It  is,  however,  almost  certain  that  a  strong  reaction  will  come  1 
about  sooner  or  later,  and  the  most  enthusiatic  supporters  of  the  f 
new  regime  must  view  with  apprehension  the  remarkable  develop-  [ 
ments  which  are  taking  place.  The  disciples  of  the  reactionary  i 
school  are  already  manifesting  a  tendency  to  work  entirely  on  i 
unconventional  lines — modern,  admittedly,  but  nevertheless  un-  1 
conventional.  f 

Not  the  least  convincing  proof  of  this  is  to  be  noted  in— what  | 
may  be  termed — the  cosmopolitan  character  modern  British  Art  j 
is  surely  developing.  Never  before,  for  instance,  has  the  influence,  j 
or  rather  example,  of  the  French  impressionist  school  been  more  1 
manifest  than  it  is  to-day. 

Although  it  is  indisputable  that  modern  Anglo-Saxon  Art  owes  I 
the  great  measure  of  its  success  to  French  training,  since  so  many  [ 
of  our  leading  painters  completed  their  studies  in  the  ateliers  of  I 
Paris,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  training  has  really  not  j 
inculcated  much  more  than  VArt  des  Musses.  And  the  reason  ij 
is  not  far  to  seek.  ?- 

There  has  always  been  among  our  modern  painters  a  distinct  f; 
lack  of  what  can  be  designated  the  spirit  of  indoctrination  or 
initiative.  They  have  succeeded  in  achieving  a  very  high  level  | 
of  skill  in  conventional  work  which  cannot  fail  to  compel  admira-  I, 
tion ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  rare  instances  that  one  perceives  1 
any  glimmer  of  the  soulful  depth  of  purpose  which  makes  the  ^ 
works  of  the  grand  old  masters  symbolic  for  all  time.  The  ten-  j 
dency  of  the  age  is  towards  the  cult  of  the  superficial  and  the  ! 
reactionary.  ^ 

The  transition  which  is  gradually  undermining  all  our  insular  P 
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artistic  preconceptions  is  but  an  ultra-modem  British  transcript 
of  what  has  been  slowly  developing  for  some  years  past  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  well  known  that  in  fashion  England  has  always 
been  at  least  two  years  behind  France,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
when  new  vogues  or  crazes  reach  us  from  across  the  Channel 
they  become  more  often  than  not  so  anglicised  and  toned  down 
to  suit  home  consumption  as  to  be  barely  recognisable. 

In  painting  much  the  same  state  of  affairs  has  always  been 
noticeable.  Impressionism,  for  example,  was  practically  not  seen 
over  here  for  several  years  after  it  had  become  the  talk  of  Paris. 
The  reaction  in  British  Art  manifesting  itself  to-day  is  a  subtle 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  classic  convention,  and  is  therefore 
but  a  richauff6  of  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  impressionists,  some¬ 
what  anglicised,  as  might  be  expected.  In  its  train,  however, 
are  certain  disturbing  features. 

The  most  casual  apergu  of  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  demonstrates  a  fact  little,  if  at  all,  appreciated  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Art-loving  public  of  Great  Britain — namely,  that 
most  of  the  best  and  most  original  characteristics  of  the  old 
English  school  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  distinction 
between  English  and  Continental  Art,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
work  of  our  leading  painters,  but  also  of  that  of  the  rank  and  file, 
is  almost  inappreciable — and  this  identity  of  method  was  never 
more  striking  than  at  the  present  day. 

Whether  this  loss  of  individuality,  although  to  a  great  extent 
compensated  for  by  the  undoubted  amelioration  in  the  technique 
of  the  works  of  our  younger  group  of  painters,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subject  for  congratulation,  or  as  a  sign  of  national  decadence, 
will  be  for  posterity  to  decide.  The  indisputable  fact,  however, 
remains,  as  will  be  recognised  by  everyone  who  walks  around  the 
Royal  Academy  with  intelligent  scrutiny,  that  Art  in  England,  as 
exemplified  by  the  new'  generation,  has  lost  nearly  all  its  original 
characteristics,  and  is  resolving  itself  into  the  Art  of  the  Continent 
—of  France  more  particularly — as  seen  through  British  eyes. 
Worse,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  the  replica  of  that  second-rate  work 
which  one  sees  in  ever-increasing  volume  in  the  two  Paris  salons 
of  late  years. 

It  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  pity  that  a  country 
which  could  produce  such  world-renowned  masters  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Rom¬ 
ney,  Hoppner,  Constable  and  Turner,  amongst  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  haphazard,  should  require  to  go  to  the 
Continent  for  its  inspiration.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  but 
very  few'  exceptions  there  is  no  indication  of  any  real  originaUty 
or  concentration  of  purpose,  or  of  that  virile  ardour  which  is  so 
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noticeable  in  the  work  of  the  great  French  painters,  and  which  is  1 
as  second  nature  with  them  and  the  primum  mobile  of  all  their  [ 
efforts — ^no  matter  to  what  school  they  may  have  given  allegiance. 

National  temperament  has,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  - 
this,  while  there  is  also  the  incontestable  fact  that  England  is  | 
not  an  instinctively  artistic  nation  like  the  French.  Still  we  are  1 
undoubtedly  doing  our  best  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  even  i 
though  it  be  by  attempting  to  educate  the  masses  by  up-to-date  f 
methods  to  a  right  appreciation  of  modern  Art,  as  it  exists  across  jti 
the  Channel.  One  hears  on  all  sides  of  reactionary  tendencies,  | 
modernity  and  futurism,  the  age  of  youth  and  the  decline  of 
tradition ;  but  one  has  yet  to  learn  whether  all  this  is  going  to 
have  an  ameliorating  effect  on  the  nation  in  general  and  the  I’ 
nation’s  Art  in  particular.  J 

Meanwhile  it  has  become  a  sort  of  obsession  to  attack  every-  i 
thing  that  savours  of  the  conventional  or  old-fashioned,  so  it  is  j 
not  at  all  surprising  that  Art  should  come  in  for  its  turn  in  the  j 
general  unrest.  a 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Koyal  Academy  this  year  E 
is  aptly  summed  up  in  the  reported  retort  of  the  member  of  the  I 
Hanging  Committee  when  reproached  for  rejecting  the  work  of  p 
a  well-known  but  elderly  artist.  “Every  dog  has  its  day— he  j 
has  had  his.”  The  “explanation”  is  symptomatic  of  the  times,  | 
and  is  indicative  of  the  feeling  which  is  gradually  jvermeating  ( 
England.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  all  this  reactionary  > 
movement  will  still  further  develop,  or.  whether  a  revised,  l 
modernised  form  of  tradition  will  sweep  it  away. 

Although  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  evolution  which  f 
is  being  brought  about  in  English  Art  is  a  direct  result  of  a  too  j| 
ready  assimilation  of  the  methods  and  mannerisms  of  certain  i 
ultra-modern  groups  of  French  painters,  and  not  to  any  develop-  f 
ment  of  an  original  school,  there  is  indisputably  a  healthier  ten-  ^ 
dency  in  what  is  being  produced  by  the  new  generation.  , 

That  official,  or  rather  classic.  Art  in  England  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  some  years  past  must  be  fairly  obvious  to  everyone  | 
who  follows  Art  controversies.  At  its  best  it  w\as  but  an  improved  | 
survival  of  the  traditions  of  what  was  known  as  the  Fitzroy  | 
Square  school  of  genre  iminting,  which  was  in  its  heyday  of  i 
j)opnlarity  and  prosperity  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  j 
century. 

No  one  w’ould  wish  for  a  revival  of  the  characteristics  of  the  . 
time  when  British  Art  was  under  the  dire  influence  of  what  has  0 
been  described  as  the  lay-figure  period  of  the  Mid-Victorian  Age. 

A  sort  of  dry  rot  had  been  creeping  over  Art  in  England  for  many  | 
years.  It  was  as  though  a  hiatus  had  been  reached  after  the  I 
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glorious  work  of  the  great  masters  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  time, 
and  mediocrity  was  to  reign  supreme  for  several  generations. 

The  conventional  finding  a  ready  market,  it  is  small  wonder 
it  was  persisted  in ;  there  w'as  no  incentive  to  strike  away  from 
the  beaten  track — “when  you  hit  upon  a  good  selling  line — stick 
to  it,”  was  the  usual  advice  given  and  generally  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

On  all  sides  this  degeneration  was  manifest,  and  was  only 
arrested  by  the  advent  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Fred  Walker, 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  Pinwell  and  Millais,  a  group  of  young 
painters  whose  genius  went  far  towards  retrieving  the  waning 
laurels  of  British  Art  at  that  period. 

The  formation  in  1848  of  the  so-called  pre-Eaphaelite  Brother¬ 
hood,  in  which  Rossetti  took  an  active  part,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  important  landmarks  in  the  history  of  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
Art.  The  object  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us, 
was  to  “paint  nature  as  it  is  around  them  with  the  help  of 
modern  science.”  It  aimed,  in  fact,  at  a  complete  break-away 
from  threadbare  tradition,  and  was  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  youthful  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  antiquated  academic 
canons.  Unfortunately,  as  a  reactionary  movement,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  died  out,  though  its  influence  was  unquestionably  felt  for 
some  considerable  period  afterwards.  Our  hereditary  insular 
prejudice  against  innovation  had  effectually  reasserted  itself,  and 
we  reverted  to  the  conventional  and  academic. 

It  is  indisputable  that  innovation  of  any  sort  has  always  taken 
a  considerable  time  to  “catch  on”  in  England,  and  this  is 
especially  applicable  to  all  pertaining  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
spirit  of  conservatism,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
British  temperament,  has  invariably  been  the  predominating 
drawback  to  the  introduction  of  anything  that  savours  of  a 
departure  from  hidebound  principles  or  hereditary  dogma. 

The  fetish  of  status  quo  has  been  the  stumbling  block  which, 
up  to  comparatively  recent  years,  retarded  advancement  in  almost 
every  direction  of  Art  in  England.  Lack  of  encouragement, 
together  with  the  ever-present  commercial  instinct  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  had  always  cramped  youthful  initiative,  and  nipped  in 
the  bud  any  half-hearted  attempt  at  divergence  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Art  is  not  indigenous  in  England,  and  that  it 
only  owes  its  gradual  recognition,  .as  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  well-being  of  the  nation,  to  extraneous  conditions  perhaps 
not  unconnected  with  a  tardy  realisation  of  its  possible  market 
value. 

Fortunately,  tempora  mutantur,  and  although  nothing  can  alter 
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the  fact  that  England  is  not  an  instinctively  artistic  nation  like 
the  French,  and  therefore  has  to  be  actually  and  gradually  taught 
what  to  appreciate,  there  has  been  a  notable  development  in  every 
direction  in  Art  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  sickly  tendencies  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Victorian  period 
are,  step  by  step,  giving  place  to  a  more  vigorous  juvenility  which 
portends  a  veritable  transformation  in  everything  to  which 
tradition  has  hitherto  attached. 

There  is,  however,  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  which  inspires  a 
certain  misgiving  for  the  future.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  pioneers’  efforts  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  from  the 
old  rSgime,  there  would  appear  a  danger  of  a  too  violent  swing 
of  the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  a  dead  set  against  everything 
with  the  very  slightest  suspicion  of  the  conventional. 

Beauty  and  conception  of  design  are  in  future  to  be  taboo, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  the  ultra-modernists,  w'hose  doctrines 
appear  to  be  summed  up  thus  :  “Try  and  go  one  better  than  the 
other  man,  no  matter  how  grotesque  or  bizarre  may  be  the  result 
of  your  effort — don’t  let  any  want  of  knowledge  of  drawing  or 
painting  trouble  you — such  ridiculous  details  as  serious  study  are 
only  for  the  fogies  of  the  byegone  days  who  are  so  misguided 
as  to  regard  the  works  of  the  old  masters  as  real  Art.’’ 

Happily  there  is  still  some  common  sense  left  in  England. 

Many  of  us  will  recollect  that  absurd  craze  called  “mstheti- 
cism  ’’  which  took  London,  and  more  especially  the  suburbs,  by 
stonn  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  which  died  out  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  was  born.  Ridiculous  in  many  ways  as  was  this 
so-called  “cult,”  it  proved,  as  is  now  admitted,  one  important 
fact,  namely,  that,  while  bourgeois  England  was  ripe  for  artistic 
innovations,  the  mass  of  the  people  w'ould  have  to  be  gradually 
educated  to  comprehend,  to  adopt — or  to  discard  them.  And  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  be  the  case  with  all  this  ultra¬ 
modern  craze. 

It  will  be  admitted,  w’ithont  controversy,  I  fancy,  that  the 
“Kiss-mammy,”  false  genre  art  has  had  its  day — l)ut  between  that 
and  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  tradition  in  any  form  is  too  wide 
and  sudden  a  gulf  to  be  bridged  lightly  by  new’^-fangled  “move 
ments,”  the  invention  of  reactionary^  groups  of  youngsters. 

Meanwhile  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  these  reactionary  tendencies. 

The  gradual  advent  of  the  era  of  foreign  influence  which  has 
culminated  in  the  present  vogue  was  undoubtedly  a  direct  result 
of  many  English  Art  students  going  to  Paris  to  finish  their 
studies.  The  attractiveness  of  the  untrammelled  life  in  the 
Quartier,  added  to  the  delightful  camaraderie  of  the  ateliers, 
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combined  to  pave  the  way,  as  it  were,  for  an  assimilation  of 
French  ideas  and  methods — so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  would 
almost  naturally  follow  that  no  one  who  studied  Art  for  an 
appreciable  time  in  Paris  would  be  otherwise  than  French  in 
his  work. 

The  result  of  this  French  training  is  that  a  new  school  of 
painters,  architects  and  designers  has  gradually  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  England  which  has  completely  revolutionised  every 
branch  of  Art,  utilitarian  and  otherwise.  That  all  this  has  been 
beneficial  is  indisputable — the  only  question  that  arises  is,  whether 
or  not  in  the  admiration  for  French  Art  it  has  gone  too  far.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  it  is  welcome,  if  only  on  the 
score  of  proving  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  talent  in  England 
which  only  required  to  be  put  on  the  right  track  to  do  work  to 
equal  anything,  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  that  is  produced 
on  the  Continent. 

But,  after  all,  technique  is  only  a  matter  of  skill — the  true 
aim  of  Art,  as  Ruskin  said,  is  “mystery  and  spiritual  beauty.'’ 
The  more  the  pity,  therefore,  that  all  this  development  of  tech¬ 
nical  ability  should  have  led  to  the  present  conditions  where 
individuality,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  exist,  or  when  it  takes  the  form  of  outrageous  self- 
advertisement  or  unabashed  copying  of  early  Italian  masters. 

The  Art  of  the  Continent,  not  British  Art,  is  discernible  in 
quite  three-fourths  of  the  pictures  of  to-day — although  it  is 
certain  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  artists  have  studied 
abroad — wuth  the  result  that  one  sees  the  most  glaring  incon¬ 
gruities  in  the  various  exhibitions,  such  as  English  landscapes 
looking  like  the  South  of  France,  and  so  on.  The  reason  for  all 
this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  explains  a  good  deal  of  this  slavish 
assimilation. 

Fashion  exercises  an  enormous  influence  on  Art  as  in  costume 
— hence  the  craze  over  here  for  Bohemianism  d  la  Quartier  Latin 
or  Montmartre.  Foreign  manners  and  customs  that  wwild  never 
have  been  countenanced  for  an  instant  by  our  old-fashioned  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  which  are  quite  alien  to  our  national  temperament, 
are  openly  flaunted  by  the  present-day  so-called  artistic  set,  and 
are  cela  va  sans  dire  faithfully  copied  by  Suburbia,  which  in  most 
cases  knows  as  much  about  these  matters  as  an  Eskimo  does 
about  jugged  hare. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  Art  that,  whenever 
any  freakish  mannerism  becomes  a  vogue  of  the  moment,  it  has 
generally  numbers  of  followers,  and  individuality  inevitably  goes 
by  the  board.  Oscar  Wilde’s  dictum  of  over  thirty  years  ago  is 
singularly  apposite  to-day.  “Fashion,”  he  said  in  one  of  his 
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lectures,  “is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Art  in  this,  as  in  all  centuries 
It  is  a  giant  that  puts  men  in  chains.  Art  seeks  to  give  expres- 
sion  to  individuality ;  fashion  insists  upon  every  man  doing  as 
every  other  man.” 

In  all  fairness,  however,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that,  fashion  or 
not  fashion,  many  good  results  have  resulted  from  what  may  be 
termed  this  artistic  intimacy  with  the  Continent.  Life  is 
assuredly  far  less  drab  than  it  was  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and,  after  all,  if  the  productions  of  the  ultra-modern  school 
of  painters  do  at  times  excite  our  wonderment  and  mirth,  it  is 
indisputable  that  they  have  considerably  helped  to  liven  up  our 
ideas  of  colour  schemes. 

Still  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  fellowship  between 
English  and  French  Art  is  going  too  far,  and  that  it  is  time 
something  were  done  to  discourage  the  plagiarism — there  is  no 
other  word  for  it — which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  all  our  annual 
exhibitions,  and  so  save  the  Modern  English  School  of  Painting 
from  degenerating  still  further  into  a  sort  of  bastard  replica  of 
the  extremist  sections  of  foreign  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  work  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  impressionist  movement,  the  more  especially  as 
it  was  completely  divergent  from  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  the  so-called  “post-impressionists”  of  to-day,  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  claim  direct  kinship  with  those  early  expositors  of  what  was 
really  a  great  and  earnest  school  of  thought — a  school  destined  to 
live  when  the  futurists,  vorticists,  cubists,  and  other  halourdisa 
will  have  disappeared  as  a  passing  fasKion  to  give  place  to  newer 
and,  perchance,  still  more  fatuous  vogues. 

Impressionism,  realism  and  naturalism,  as  it  was  variously 
nicknamed  till  it  finally  became  known  as  “impressionism,”  dates 
back  as  far  as  1866,  when  Paul  Cdzanne  excited  the  derision  of 
his  brother  artists  by  what  they  looked  upon  as  his  ridiculous 
efforts  at  challenging  the  conventional  in  Art,  which  had  so  long 
been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  excellence  by  the  juries  of  the 
Paris  Official  Salon. 

But  Cezanne  was  not  of  the  type  to  be  “sat  upon.”  He  was 
a  rough  fellow  who  could  take  care  of  himself,  and  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  as  well  as  a  thorough  command  of  Parisian 
vernacular  which  made  him  an  unpleasant  person  to  enter  into 
argument  with.  Gradually  his  enthusiasm  attracted  adherents 
to  his  revolutionary  ideas  and  methods.  A  little  cdterie  of  young 
painters,  amongst  whom  were  Manet,  Caillebote,  Claude  Monet,' 
Renoir,  Pissaro,  Whistler  and  Guillemet,  wdth,  of  course,  C(5zanne 
as  the  ruling  spirit,  used  to  foregather  at  the  old  Caf4  Guerbois 
in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  the  new  school,  which  was  destined 
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to  become  the  Alma  Mater  of  modem  painting,  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  advanced  that  since  the  Quattrocenti  nothing 
more  momentous  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  Art, 

It  is,  I  believe,  an  accepted  fact  that  the  definite  characteristics 
of  any  great  evolution  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  period  in 
which  it  has  been  evolved,  and  this  is  clearly  borne  out  when 
one  comes  to  examine  the  work  of  the  early  impressionists.  In 

I  most  instances — even  in  the  paintings  of  Cezanne  himself — their 
reactionary  principles  would  to-day  be  regarded  as  very  unob¬ 
trusive.  But  there  is  no  gainsaying  their  lofty  idealism  and 
sincerity  of  purpose. 

When  one  realises  the  courage  and  dogged  perseverance  that 
were  required  to  enable  them  to  continue  plodding  on  for  years 
in  the  face  of  continued  rebuffs  and  derision — more  often  than 
not  in  dire  poverty — it  gives  some  idea  of  the  mettle  of  those 
young  pioneers  in  the  early  days  of  impressionism.  Cezanne,  for 
instance,  was  forty-three  years  of  age  before  he  had  a  picture 
“accepted”  at  the  Salon — and  then,  so  it  is  said,  it  was  only 
through  the  benevolent  offices  of  a  friend  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  Selection  Jury  that  year. 

The  experience  of  Cezanne  was,  however,  but  that  of  all  the 
reactionaries  at  that  time,  though  in  his  case  there  was  an  added 
touch  of  the  irony  of  fate ;  for  he,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  movement,  was  the  only  one  destined  in  his  lifetime  to  fail 
of  any  success,  whereas  Manet,  Eenoir,  Claude  Monet,  Whistler, 
Degas,  and  others,  ended  by  being  regularly  “  hung  ”  at  the  Salon 
and  achieving  fame.  It  may  have  been  that  his  painting  lacked 
the  qualities  which  are  demanded  of  exhibition  work,  for  so 
impetuous  and  impatient  was  his  nature  that  most  of  his  can¬ 
vases  were  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  frequently  but  sketches. 
His  influence  on  modern  Art  was  therefore  only  gradually  recog¬ 
nised  outside  his  particular  coterie. 

As  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  revolution  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  about,  and  which  was  beginning  to  attract  adherents  in  all 
quarters,  there  arose  rival  factions,  without  his  genius  to  guide 
them,  who  attempted  to  go  one  better,  and  to  fabricate  theories 
of  their  own,  whilst  assimilating  his  methods. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  veritable  succession  of  new  “move¬ 
ments,”  such  as  the  Pointillistes,  the  D^adents  and  the  Sym- 

Ibolistes,  the  only  aim  of  each,  apparently,  being  to  outdo  its 
predecessor ;  all,  however,  have  had  their  day  and  have  died  out. 
But  all  these  side  issues  of  the  true  impressionist  school  were 
academic  as  compared  with  what  has  followed,  as  exemplified  by 
the  so-called  Post-impressionists,  Cubists,  Futurists,  Vorticists 
and  others. 
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When  one  gauzes  on  the  grotesque  abortions,  without  a  trace 
of  Art  or  of  beauty,  or  any  recognisable  attempt  at  a  semblance  ^ 
to  drawing,  which  are  exhibited  in  public  by  their  votaries,  verily  ; 
one  is  tempted  to  paraphrase  the  historic  saying,  and  to  exclaim: 

“0,  Impressionism,  Impressionism,  what  crimes  are  committed  I 
in  thy  name !  ”  and  to  add  :  “Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  be  f 
the  Art  of  the  future !  ”  *  | 

An  amusing  feature  of  all  these  groups  of  “ists”  is  the  fact  I 
that  they  invariably  claim  to  be  imbued  by  the  ideals  of  Cezanne.  I 
One  cannot  help  wondering  what  that  honest,  hard-working  old  " 
fellow  would  have  to  say  about  the  connection  were  he  still  alive, 
for  it  is  well  known  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  anything  \ 
that  savoured  of  the  baroque.  The  work  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh 
and  Gauguin,  for  instance,  which  was  exciting  much  controversy  | 
at  that  time,  always  aroused  his  derision.  i 

Emile  Bernard,  his  faithful  chronicler,  relates  how',  on  one  j 
occasion.  Van  Gogh  took  several  of  his  most  important  composi-  f; 
tions  to  Cezanne’s  studio,  and  asked  him  for  his  advice  on  them.  ^ 
After  a  very  brief  glance  at  each  canvas  the  maitre  turned  to  his  I 
visitor  and  said  bluntly  :  “  Sinc^rement,  vous  faites  une  peinture  I 

de  fou.”  I 

In  the  light  of  Van  Gogh’s  subsequent  confinement  in  a  I- 
lunatic  asylum  and  his  eventual  suicide,  there  w’^as  a  prophetic 
grimness  in  Cezanne’s  outspoken  criticism.  p 

On  the  other  hand,  Cezanne  himself  did  not  escape  criticism,  I 
and  one  of  his  bitterest  opponents  was  Whistler,  one  of  the  | 
staunchest  of  the  impressionist  group.  The  author  of  The  Gentle  I 
Art  of  Making  Enemies  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  ex-  | 
pressing  his  opinion  of  Cezanne  and  his  work — no  matter  who  I 
was  present.  I 

On  one  occasion,  on  being  shown  a  portrait  Cezanne  had  just  | 
completed,  Whistler  remarked  seriously  :  “If  a  ten-year-old  child  | 
had  drawn  a  thing  like  that  on  its  slate,  its  mother,  if  she  were 
really  a  good  mother,  would  have  soundly  whipped  it.” 

Not  the  least  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
impressionists  of  that  time  was  that,  in  spite  of  their  reactionary 
ideas,  they  seldom  disguised  their  admiration  of  the  work  by 
the  masters  of  the  academic  school  they  affected  to  despise — for 
instance.  Van  Gogh  is  said  to  have  revered  the  pictures  of 
Meissonier,  Israels,  Ziem  and  Fantin  Latour,  whilst  Cezanne 
made  no  secret  of  his  delight  in  the  Art  of  Bouguereau,  or,  as  he  , 
jocularly  termed  it,  “  Le  Salon  de  Bouguereau.”  He  frankly  t 
admitted  that  its  craftsmanship  amazed  him.  And  so  was  it 
with  many  other  painters  of  the  new  school  at  that  period.  Very  I 
different,  indeed,  to  the  narrow'-minded  feeling  existing  to-day  | 
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among  the  so-called  “modernists,”  who  will  not  admit  anything 
is  worthy  of  notice  but  their  own  works. 

The  tenets  of  the  original  group  of  impressionists  were  realism, 
confronting  Nature  herself  and  sweeping  away  all  classic  con¬ 
vention — unlearning,  in  fact,  rather  than  learning.  The  majority 
of  the  new  “movements”  of  to-day,  no  matter  by  what  name 
they  choose  to  designate  themselves,  have,  in  most  instances,  so 
far  as  one  can  interpret  their  productions,  but  deliberate  eccen¬ 
tricity  as  their  raison  d’etre — claiming,  apparently,  as  their  proto¬ 
types  the  rudimentary  efforts  of  the  cave-dweller  of  the  palaeo¬ 
lithic  age,  and  thus  avoiding  the  irksome  apprenticeship  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  indispensable  in  all  professions. 

Let  us  have  modernity  in  Aii  by  all  means,  but  let  it  be 
modernity  that  is  intelligible,  and  with  originality  and  brain  to 
back  it  up.  The  transition  in  British  Art  generally  is,  however, 
not  in  the  direction  of  eccentricity,  and  for^a  very  good  reason, 
to  my  mind,  which  was  summed  up  to  me  very  tersely  by  one 
of  our  leading  dealers  in  modern  Art  ;  “There’s  no  money  in  it. 

And  this  is  its  safeguard.” 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be  a  certain  number  of  extremists 
among  us  who  can  afford  to  paint  unsaleable  pictures  and  exhibit 
them  to  their  admiring  friends.  But  in  these  difficult  times  it  • 

is  the  ^  s.  d.  that  is  the  main  factor  in  everything,  including 
Art ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  still,  instinctively,  as  Napoleon  described 
us,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

The  really  disquieting  feature  of  the  present  transient  state 
of  affairs  appears  to  me  to  be  the  too  ready  assimilation  of  foreign 
ideas  and  methods  by  the  new  generation,  which  is  surely  under¬ 
mining  all  our  national  characteristics,  and  which,  unless  dis¬ 
couraged,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  decadency  rather  than  to 
advancement  in  British  Art. 

Julius  M.  Price 
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The  details  of  the  coal  dispute  have  been  canvassed  in  great  ! 
detail  in  the  daily  press.  What  I  proix)se  to  do  here  is  to  dis¬ 
entangle  from  the  details  the  economic  issue,  which  is  in  reality 
extremely  simple,  and  to  ask  whether  that  issue  can  be  tackled  H 
and  solved  within  the  existing  capitalist  order,  even  granted,  on  I 
both  sides,  the  extremest  willingness  to  compromise.  That  some-  I 
thing  capable  of  being  called  a  compromise  could  have  been  I 
patched  up  at  any  stage  during  the  dispute  is,  of  course,  not  | 
deniable.  And  there  is  a  very  large  school  of  politicians  and  || 
public  men  who  pride  themselves  on  being  what  they  consider  L 
practical  in  virtue  of  their  readiness  on  all  such  occasions  to  patch  | 
up  any  compromise  rather  than  none.  It  is  my  purpose  to  sug-  f! 
gest  that,  in  fact,  compromise  of  this  hand-to-mouth  character  it 
is  the  very  reverse  of  practical  politics,  because  it  leaves  the  P 
essential  unsettled.  I 


The  coal  dispute  has  shown  in  concrete  events  w'hat  the  theorists  [ 
of  the  Labour  movement  had  long  put  forw'ard  in  the  abstract  as  i 
inevitable.  The  theory,  in  brief,  was  this:  “So  long  as  the 
present  system  for  good  or  ill  exists,  so  long  will  industrial  dis- 
putes  recur  with  ever-increasing  violence,  and  so  long  will  the  L 
settlement  by  compromise  of  this  or  that  dispute  leave  unchanged  L 
the  one  grievance  which  to  the  workers  is  fundamental.  The  I 
workers,  that  is  to  say,  will  remain  at  or  about  the  bare  level  of  I 
subsistence,  and  everything  that  is  produced  over  and  above  the  H 
amount  of  wealth  necessary  to  provide  them  with  that  subsistence  | 
will  be  drawn  off  into  the  pockets  of  private  capitalists  in  the  | 
form  of  rent  and  interest.”  |l 

Measured  by  the  figures  of  impartial  statisticians  and  the  official  j 
returns  of  Government  Departments  as  to  wages  and  the  cost  I? 
of  living,  the  bare  fact  is  that  the  standard  of  the  manual  working  ! 
class,  while  considerably  higher  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  than  S 
it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  that,  and  considerably  lower  4 
now  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  still,  over  the  whole  j 

half-century  under  review,  and  indeed  for  a  considerably  longer  |j 

period,  has  remained  for  practical  purposes  round  about  the  one 
level,  and  that  the  level  of  bare  subsistence.  It  is  only  fair  to  I . 
remember,  even  while  facing  this  fact,  that  there  are  other  factors 
in  the  standard  of  life  besides  w'ages  and  the  cost  of  living.  Thus  j 
free  education,  the  feeding  of  necessitous  school-children,  and  old-  j. 
age  pensions  may,  from  one  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  grants  jj 
in  aid  of  wages ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  exceptional  employment,  [ 
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such  as  was  experienced  during  the  war,  or  exceptional  unem¬ 
ployment,  such  as  we  are  experiencing  now,  is  a  larger  factor 
in  the  workers’  standard  of  life  than  even  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages.  Moreover,  the  official  figures  have  often  enough  been 
criticised.  But,  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  fluctuating 
elements  in  the  problem,  the  broad  general  fact  remains  proven 
by  experience  as  well  as  by  statistics. 

The  attempt  to  force  down  the  wages  of  the  mine-workers 
even  below  subsistence  level  is  a  peculiarly  striking  instance  of 
the  general  case. 

The  owners  said  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  : 
the  miners  said  they  must.  That  was  the  economic  issue,  pure 
and  simple.  And  by  its  very  nature  it  was  political :  it  involved 
the  whole  question  of  revolution.  These  words  are  written  while 
the  dispute  is  still  in  progress.  By  the  time  they  are  read  it  may 
very  probably  have  been  “settled.”  But,  unless  the  terms  of 
the  resumption  of  work  are  far  more  thorough  and  far-reaching 
than  seems  likely,  they  will  not — ^if  the  argument  I  am  attempting 
to  explain  is  correct — prevent  the  issue  from  constantly  re-arising 
with  ever-increasing  acuteness.  For  the  issue  is  fundamental. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  economic  essential,  we  must  strip 
the  question,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  psychological  complications 
and  imputations  of  motive.  While,  for  instance,  nothing  will 
ever  induce  the  miners  to  believe  that  the  sudden  decontrol  of 
the  industry,  five  months  before  the  date  previously  fixed  by  law, 
and  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  “  slump  ”  in  the  trade,  was  other 
than  a  political  move  concerted  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
the  representatives  of  “Big  Business,”  and  while  the  existence  of 
such  a  conviction  must  always  be  a  big  factor  in  any  fight,  because 
of  its  effect  on  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  combatants — still, 
ultimately,  any  settlement  which  is  to  last  must  be  based  on  the 
hard  fact  of  economic  reality. 

The  owners’  case,  as  put  forward  for  public  consumption,  not 
merely  by  themselves,  but  much  more  clearly  and  repeatedly  by 
their  allies  and  spokesmen  in  the  Government,  is  simply  that  the 
industry  cannot  afford  more  than  the  low  wages  offered.  I  say 
"  simply  ”  :  and  indeed  nothing  could  sound  simpler.  But  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  a  double  ambiguity  in  the  apparently 
innocent  use  of  the  word  “industry.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  owners’  case  in  practice  is  based  not  on 
what  the  industry  can  afford,  but  on  what  each  fortuitous  area 
can  afford.  This  is  the  first  point  on  which  the  miners  joined 
issue.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  pool  suggested  by  their 
leaders  as  a  vital  principle.  It  is  simply  a  device,  and  admittedly 
not  the  best,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  industry  and — what 
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is  a  vital  principle — national  agreements.  At  any  stage  during  * 
the  dispute  the  miners  would  have  abandoned  the  pool  if  they 
had  been  offered  an  alternative  which  would  have  secured  the 
unity  of  the  industry.  For  their  own  part  the  miners  have  always 
declared  their  preference  for  the  method  of  nationalisation. 
There  is  a  third  method — Government  control.  Each  of  these 
three  methods  is  capable  of  modification  in  detail ;  but  the  three 
together  cover  the  three  main  possibilities  of  unity,  and  I  believe 
it  would  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  suggest  a  fourth. 

The  second  ambiguity  involved  in  a  loose  use  of  the  word 
industry,  when  we  talk  about  industry  paying  its  way,  is  the 
confusion  between  a  particular  industry  and  the  whole  industry  i 
of  a  country  as  such.  Clearly  the  whole  industry  of  a  country  [j 
must  pay  its  way  if  the  country  is  not  to  go  bankrupt ;  but  to 
argue  from  that  that  each  industry  must  separately  pay  its  way  i 
is  to  argue  in  opposition  to  all  the  known  facts.  The  Army  does  " 
not  pay  its  way ;  the  local  upkeep  of  roads  does  not  pay  its  way ; 
during  the  war  the  railways  did  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Government  uses  the  phrase  (for  in  capitalist  and  Government 
parlance  “paying  your  way”  includes  the  provision  of  dividends), 
pay  their  way.  There  is,  then,  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  the  coal  industry  should  pay  its  way. 

The  clearing  up  of  these  ambiguities,  however,  merely  presents  I 
us  sharply  with  the  central  economic  question,  which  is  so  large  I 
and  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  on  which,  never-  I 
theless,  turns  the  whole  case  for  or  against  revolution.  (By  ’ 
revolution,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  barricades  and  bloodshed,  but  r 
a  change  in  the  economic  basis  of  society.)  That  question  is; 

In  what,  if  any,  sense  can  it  be  said  that  an  industry  “cannot  1 
afford”  a  living  wage?  This  and  nothing  else  is  the  essential;  r 
and  on  this  revolution  turns.  For  if  industry  can  pay  a  Imng  [ 
wage  but  will  not,  revolution  becomes  an  ethical  desideratum;  i 
and  if  it  genuinely  cannot,  revolution  is  only  too  likely  to  become  L 
a  confused,  chaotic,  disastrous,  but  established  fact.  i 

Any  given  industry  yields  so  much  a  year,  and  out  of  that  has  I- 
to  pay  costs  of  production  (inclusive  of  depreciation,  extension,  y 
taxation,  etc.,  but  exclusive  of  wages),  wages,  and  profits  (in  the  p 
sense  of  net  private  profits).  Clearly,  in  any  one  industry,  or  ‘ 
even  in  industry  as  a  whole,  the  situation  may  be  altered  by  i- 
increase  or  decrease  of  productive  power;  but  this,  except  in  ; 
such  extreme  cases  as  the  possible  failure  of  the  world’s  food 
supply,  does  not  affect  the  point  at  issue.  The  workers’  case  H 
is  that,  of  the  three  things  which  have  to  come  out  of  the  yield  I 
of  industry,  two  are,  or  ought  to  be,  constant.  Costs  are  presum-  | 
ably  a  fixed  quantity.  (Everybody  knows  that  in  actual  prac-  i 
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tic€,  in  the  coal  industry  especially,  they  are  greater  than  they 
need  be ;  but  it  has  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum  before  we  can  see  the  economic  clash  in  its 
nakedness.)  Wages,  not  at  merely  subsistence  level,  but  at  a 
level  which  will  allow  of  a  full  human  life,  inclusive  of  art, 
literature,  recreation  and  society,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  well- 
tx>do— wages  at  that  level  ought,  in  the  workers’  view,  to  be 
the  second  irreducible  charge  upon  industry.  This  leaves  private 
profits  as  the  sole  variable  factor,  and  frankly  envisages  a  situa- 
i  tion  in  which  they  will  have  to  cease  to  exist. 

Not  that  in  the  specific  case  of  the  mines  the  men  have  pro- 
posed  the  abolition  of  profits :  even  their  nationalisation  scheme 
included  compensation.  The  abolition  of  profits  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  owners'  contention  that  the  industry  is  not  worth 
carrying  on  (i.e.,  will  not  pay  profits)  if  it  furnishes  a  living  wage. 

■  Nor,  again,  must  it  be  supjx>sed  that  in  the  present  dispute  such 

j  genuinely  tolerable  wages  as  I  have  indicated  are  demanded  and 

■  expected  by  the  men.  Everybody  knows  that  they  have  been 

^  willing  to  accept  wage  reductions  sufficient  to  bring  their 

I  standard  of  life  dowm  to  the  1914  level.  No;  the  amazing,  the 

*  staggering  thing  in  all  wage  disputes  is  the  moderation  of  the 

^  men’s  demands,  their  apparent  willingness  to  accept  for  them- 

jl  selves  a  standard  of  life  which  the  ordinary  business  man,  the 

doctor,  or  even  the  sweated  university  teacher,  would  literally 
rather  die  than  submit  to.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 

;  Some  comparatively  small  and  highly  organised  unions  of  skilled 

^  men  have  secured  for  their  members  wages  greatly  in  excess  of 

those  earned  by  the  poorer  sections  of  the  middle  class,  and,  in 
very  rare  cases,  even  approximating  to  the  earnings  of  moderately 
successful  professional  men.  But  of  the  vast  bulk  of  manual 
workers  it  remains  true  that  their  demands  are  humiliatingly 
I  small,  and  that  their  reluctance  to  use  their  economic  power  in 
their  own  interests  ought  to  earn  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  their  most  convinced  opponents.  The  miners  refused  the 
owners’  terms  because,  in  many  districts,  those  terms  would  have 
meant,  for  adult  men  with  families,  doing  laborious,  dangerous, 
and  often  highly  specialised  work,  a  wage  equivalent  to  a  pre-war 
sum  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  a  week.  -The  miners 
fought  because,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  spokesmen,  they 
thought  “  they  might  as  well  starve  idling  as  starve  working  ” ; 
and  such  is  the  immediate  cause  of  almost  all  industrial  disputes. 
The  real  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  deeper. 

If  production  is  enormously  increased  in  the  future,  or  costs 
enormously  economised,  the  men  (as  is  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  both  these  processes  have 
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been  going  on)  will  reap  no  satisfying  proportion  of  the  benefit. 
Their  standard  of  life  will,  granted  the  continuance  of  the  pre.  | 
vailing  system,  be  much  what  it  was.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
production  is  much  curtailed,  the  capitalist  will  naturally—  ' 
granted,  still,  the  continuance  of  the  system — attempt  more  and  ^ 
more  to  beat  down  wages  in  order  to  retain  his  profits.  In  either  ' 
case  the  industrial  conflict  will  necessarily  be  embittered ;  in  the 
former  case  because  the  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty  \ 
will  become  so  much  more  obvious  and  odious-;  in  the  latter  case  ! 
because  of  sheer  pressure  of  starvation.  In  any  event,  therefore,  U 
it  is  idle  to  trust  to  such  cries  as  “  more  production  ”  for  the  i 
avoidance,  or  even  the  mitigation,  of  the  class  conflict.  The  j' 
present  system  causes  that  conflict,  and  therefore  that  conflict  ' 
will  go  on  for  the  duration  of  the  system.  ^ 

If  an  industry  can  afford  only  a  starvation  wage,  it  stands 
self-condemned.  Of  course,  if  the  whole  yield  of  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country,  taking  the  good  years  with  the  bad,  ^ 
were  inadequate  to  pay  more  than  a  starvation  wage  to  any  sec-  : 
tion  of  the  population,  then  a  starvation  wage  w'ould  have  to  be 
accepted.  It  would  be  no  use  striking  against  it.  It  would  be  f 
no  use  making  a  revolution  for  the  better  distribution  of  wealth  ^ 
which  was  not  there  to  distribute.  But  the  workers  do  not 
believe  that  such  is  the  case ;  they  do  not  believe  it  because  they  ■ 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  it  is  not  true.  It  does  not  need  ' 
statistics  to  tell  them  that,  even  in  the  very  worst  periods  of  I 
trade  depression  and  unemployment,  the  expensive  restaurants 
are  still  full,  huge  sums  of  money  change  hands  on  the  Stock  | 
Exchange,  gorgeous  motor  cars  roll  through  the  country,  the  f 
luxury  shops  of  the  West  End  continue  in  business,  and  the  news-  jj. 
papers  daily  record  advertisements  and  sales  of  prodigiously  f 
costly  furs,  jewels,  and  country  houses.  In  a  word,  the  rich  | 
remain  rich.  They  do  not  do  this  by  miracle,  or  by  some  special  I 
providential  dis}>ensation  from  economic  realities.  They  could  I 
not  get  the  money  if  the  money  were  not  there  to  be  got.  f 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference,  | 
the  British  national  income  for  last  year  worked  out  at  £112  10s.*  j 
per  head  of  the  population.  It  is  obvious  that  some  are  getting  j 
much  less  than  this,  and  others  very  much  more ;  and  wdiile  that  I 
is  so,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  industry  being  unable  to  pay  a  ^ 
living  w’age.  All  that  is  needed  for  a  living  wage  is  the  redis-  1 
tribution  of  admittedly  existing  wealth.  Will  anyone  suggest  ! 
that  that  is  impossible  in  fact,  or  possible  within  the  existing  j 
system  ?  j 

(1)  Roughly  £460,  or  £9  a  week,  per  family.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  th»t 
the  national  income  will  keep  up  to  that  figure  if  the  present  policy  of  destrojring  | 
our  markets  abroad  and  locking  out  British  workers  is  continued. 
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It  may  be  true  in  a  given  year  that  a  given  industry  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  living  wage.  What  then?  Unless  it  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  essentially  bankrupt  industry,  which  will  in  any 
case  have  to  be  abandoned,  it  has  made  money  in  the  past,  and 
will  make  money  in  the  future  :  the  living  wage  for  the  present 
can  be  paid  by  “averaging  out.”  It  is  notorious  that  in  the  five 
years  from  1913  to  1918  the  coal-owners,  apart  from  the  royalty- 
owners,  drew  out  of  the  coal  industry  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions,  practically  the  equivalent  of  their  whole  pre-war  capital. 
Do  they  suggest  paying  that  back  into  the  industry  in  order  to 
save  their  fellow-creatures  from  starvation?  Painfully  rich  as 
many  of  them  are,  they  do  not.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  coal  industry,  though  necessary,  is  financially  and  perman¬ 
ently  bankrupt ;  then  the  living  wage  for  the  workers  in  it  should, 
in  Labour’s  view,  be  taken  from  the  superabundance  of  the  profits 
in  other  industries.  The  costs  of  the  industry  and  a  living  wage 
for  the  workers  in  it  are  the  constants  :  one  an  economic,  the 
other  a  human,  necessity.  To  keep  these  constant  the  variable 
factor,  the  unnecessary  factor,  the  profit,  must,  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  argument,  go;  not  only  in  the  particular  industry,  but,  if 
necessary  in  other  industries — and,  indeed,  in  mere  justice,  it 
should  go  equally  in  all  if  it  goes  in  any.  Socialists  do  not  believe 
that  such  redistribution  is  practicable  without  the  national  owner¬ 
ship  of  all  the  great  industries.  But  I  am  not  here  discussing 
the  detail  of  method  ;  I  suggest  merely  that  a  system  which  denies 
men  a  living  wage  must  go ;  and  the  more  cogently  it  argues 
that,  if  it  continues,  a  living  wage  cannot  be  paid,  the  more 
definitely  it  pronounces  its  own  doom. 

If  the  above  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  coal  dispute  cannot 
scientifically  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  best  hurried 
over,  buried  and  forgotten.  If  its  causes  are  such  as  have  been 
suggested ;  if  industry  in  fact  cannot,  under  capitalism,  pay  a 
wage  acceptable  to  the  workmen  and  at  the  same  time  a  profit 
acceptable  to  the  capitalist— then  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
era  such  as  Socialists  have  been  called  unpractical  for  foretelling. 

Is  there,  after  all,  a  necessary  antithesis  between  evolution  and 
revolution?  The  revolutionary,  at  any  rate,  denies  it.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  revolution  is  a  natural,  necessary  and  inevitable  stage 
in  evolution.  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Marriott,  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  insisted  on  the  antithesis,  but  he  was 
able  to  do  so  only  by  laying  all  the  insistence  on  method,  and 
ignoring  the  whole  question  of  aim. 

The  revolutionary  maintains  that  there  are  stages  in  history 
when  the  complete  alteration  of  the  economic  basis  of  society  is 
called  for  by  the  facts.  He  insists  that  the  division  of  society 
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into  those  who  own  capital,  thus  controlling  the  lives  of  their  b 
fellow-creatures,  and  those  who  live  by  selling  their  labour  power  r 
(their  sole  possession),  has  played  its  evolutionary  part,  and  must 
be  superseded  by  communal  ownership.  He  demands  complete 
economic  emancipation,  and  he  affirms  that  within  the  present  J 
system  it  is  unattainable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the 
theory  of  this  contention.  The  practical  point  is  this — that  when 
the  “evolutionary”  contradicts  him,  the  revolutionary  will  retort  f 
with  a  challenge.  He  will  say  :  “  You  deny  my  assertion  that 
no  economic  improvement  within  the  system  is  a  step  towards  I 
complete  economic  emancipation.  Then  it  is  ‘  up  to  you  ’  to  n 
give  an  instance — a  concrete,  specific,  practicable,  immediate 
instance — of  economic  improvement  which  can  be  endorsed  and  V 
carried  out  at  once  by  the  political  party  you  support,  and  will  f 
lead  us  towards  complete  economic  emancipation.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  assumed  an  identity  of  aim  between  1 
the  revolutionary  and  the  “evolutionary.”  Mr.  Marriott,  by  ^ 
implication,  does  the  same.  He  quotes  with  appreciation  Mrs.  ; 
Snowden’s  denunciation  of  Bolshevik  Kussia.  And',  wuth  no  less  \ 
appreciation,  he  quotes  her  judgment  on  non-Bolshevik  Britain:  f 
“  The  organised  wnrkers  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  are  moving  slowly  ^ 
but  surely  towards  the  achievement  of  that  economic  freedom 
without  the  achievement  of  which  they  cannot  hope  to  make  ; 
secure  the  rest.  And  this  they  are  doing  without  the  bloodshed  ^ 
and  suffering  to  themselves  and  innocent  people  that  violent  j 
change  would  inevitably  produce.”  After  some  further  quota-  I 
tion  Mr.  Marriott  adds  :  “  Mrs.  Snowden  and  I  might  not  entirely  ? 
agree  as  to  the  method  and  rate  or  even  the  direction  of  pro-  } 
gress.  But  we  are,  I  gladly  infer,  at  one  in  desiring  that  the*  I. 
path  should  be  evolutionary  and  not  revolutionary.” 

Now,  if  the  Coalitionist  is  going  to  imagine  that  he  has  found  j 
a  basis  of  any  sort  of  agreement  with  any  sort  of  Socialist  simply  f 
because  they  are  both  “evolutionaries”  instead  of  revolutionaries,  ' 
he  is  unconsciously  deluding  himself  and  his  readers  with  a  mere 
play  upon  words.  Not  to  agree  on  method,  or  rate,  or  direction,  | 
but  to  rejoice  in  agreeing  “that  the  path  should  be  evolutionary 

and  not  revolutionary  ” - !  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Marriott  were  to 

set  out  on  a  political  pilgrimage  with  a  Socialist,  declaring  at  , 
the  start  :  “We  shall  be  walking  at  different  levels,  and  at  a  , 
different  pace,  to  different  destinations,  but,  thank  Heaven,  we 
shall  both  be  taking  the  same  sort  of  steps !  ”  | 

The  revolutionary  is  the  man  or  woman  who  believes  that  the  | 
entire  system  must  be  changed,  that  social  inequafity  must  be  j 
wholly  abolished,  that  capital  must  be  removed  from  private  < 
control  and  vested  in  the  whole  community.  This  is  revolution.  | 
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I  This  implies  a  fundamental  change.  The  opposite  of  this  is  not 

I*  evolution;  the  opposite  of  this  is  simply  anti-revolution — either 
standing  still  in  economic  and  industrial  matters,  or  progressing 
g  in  a  different  direction.  Those  who  believe  in  revolution  are 

[  entitled  to  ask  those  who  do  not :  “  Do  you  approve  of  the  present 

state  of  things?  And,  if  you  do  not,  how,  and  to  what  end,  do 
fi  you  propose  to  alter  it  ?  ” 

r  And  here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
[)'  possible  to  maintain  that  the  ideal  of  equality  is  an  absurd  one ; 
I'  or  that  the  methods  proposed  for  bringing  it  about  are  immoral, 
I-  stupid,  inefficacious  and  reactionary ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
I  maintain  that  the  ideal  is  indefinite.  Those  who  embrace  it  do 
■  at  least  know  where  they  want  to  get  to.  The  problem  they 
present  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  is  :  “Where 
do  you  want  to  get  to?  You  invite  us  to  fall  into  step  with  you — 
I  but  on  what  road?  You  invite  us  to  trust  to  evolution;  but  you 
cannot  exclude  the  operations  of  the  human  will  from  the  factors 
;  of  evolution.  The  evolution  of  which  you  speak  seems  to  us, 
I  from  the  way  in  which  you  speak  of  it,  to  involve  acquiescence 

fi  in  the  very  conditions  which  we  indict.  It  is  for  you  to  demon¬ 

strate  that  it  does  not ;  and  this  you  can  do  only  by  offering  an 
alternative  to  our  proposals.  Do  you  want  to  advance?  And, 
i  if  so,  in  what  direction,  to  what  end,  how,  and  how  fast?” 
j  In  the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred  Mr.  Marriott 
admits  that  Labour’s  claim  to  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
I  income  is  “natural  and  possibly  just”;  he  thinks,  however,  that 

(the  Socialist  way,  endorsed  by  organised  Labour’s  resolutions  in 
favour  of  nationalised  industry  and  workers’  control,  is  not  the 
way  for  Labour  to  get  it.  What  is  his  practical,  constructive, 
j  alternative  proposal? 

I  He  writes;  “Labour  has  undoubtedly  obtained,  and  many  of 
r  us  rejoice  in  the  fact,  a  much  larger  share  of  the  aggregate  pro- 

f  duce;  we  would  gladly  see  it  getting  a  still  larger  share,  always 

j  provided  that  the  increase  of  Labour’s  share  did  not  result  in 

fi  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate.” 

i  I  do  not  agree  with  his  “undoubtedly,”  and  I  think  he  would 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  prove  ;  but  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  challenge 

‘  him  on  that  point.  Whether  Labour  has  now  “a  larger  share” 

than  at  some  unspecified  point  in  the  past  is  a  minor  question ; 
J  the  fact  is  that  Labour’s  share  is  insufficient ;  that  vast  portions 

■I  of  the  manual  working  class  and  the  “lower  middle  class”  are 

ij  living  on  wages  which,  on  the  showing  of  the  employers’  own 

representatives  (as,  for  instance,  at  the  Dockers’  Inquiry),  are  in¬ 
i'  adequate  to  a  decent  standard  of  human  life  ;  and  that  the  political 

i  party  or  parties  with  which  Mr.  Marriott  is  associated  are  not 
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making  any  practical  proposals  towards  altering  for  the  better  fc 
this  dangerous  and  intolerable  state  of  things.  They  are,  in  fact  I 
doing  the  precise  opposite  :  they  are  telling  us  that  the  recovery  I! 
of  national  prosperity  depends  on  a  still  further  reduction  in  \' 
wages.  ; 

What  is  “evolution”  going  to  do  for  us — unless  we  evolve?  L 

Mr.  Marriott  refers  us  to  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of 
Russia.  This,  he  says,  demonstrates  “the  essential  fallacy  in 
the  argument  of  Karl  Marx.”  But  when  did  Marx  ever  main¬ 
tain  that  revolution  would  bring  economic  prosperity  to  a  country 
torn  by  six  years  of  unbroken  war  (external  or  internal  or  both), 
ringed  round  by  enemies,  attacked  by  successive  counter-revolu¬ 
tions,  and  blockaded  by  all  the  great  trading  countries  of  the 
world  ? 

Ignoring  all  these  facts,  Mr.  Marriott  attributes  Russia’s  plight 
to  lack  of  “  the  two  elements  with  which  ‘  Labour  ’  must  co¬ 
operate  if  it  is  to  produce  wealth-^skilled  direction  and  abundant  i 
capital.”  But  does  Mr.  Marriott  know  of  any  Socialist  doctrine,  [] 

Marxian  or  otherwise,  which  excludes  skilled  direction  and  I 

abundant  capital?  Is  not  Mr.  Marriott  confusing  capital,  which  | 
is  an  indestructible  economic  fact,  with  private  ownership  of  | 
capital  ?  I 

British  Labour,  on  Mr.  Marriott’s  own  showing,  is  non-  r 
Bolshevik;  but  its  official  attitude,  both  as  a  political  party  and 
as  an  organised  industrial  body,  towards  national  ownership  I 
cannot  be  in  doubt.  In  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order,  the 
Labour  Party’s  Manifesto  on  Reconstruction,  revised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Party  Conference  in  June,  1918, 
and  published  by  the  Party,  occur  such  sentences  as  these  :  “The 
Labour  Party  stands  not  merely  for  the  principle  of  the  Common 
Ownership  of  the  nation’s  land,  to  be  applied  as  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur,  but  also,  specifically,  for  the  immediate  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  Railways,  Mines,  and  the  production  of  Electrical  Power. 

,  .  .  But  the  sphere  of  immediate  Nationalisation  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  these  great  industries.  .  .  .”  The  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  accepted,  on  September  10th,  1919,  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  4,478,000  to  77,000,  a  resolution  put  forward  by  the 
Miners,  asking  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Congress  “with  a  view 
to  compelling  the  Government  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  national 
ownership  and  joint  control  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
Coal  Commission  in  their  Report.”  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
evidence ;  but  I  take  it  that  the  point  is  hardly  in  dispute. 
Nobody  denies  that  Labour  has  a  definite  programme,  and  few 
deny  that  such  a  programme,  if  logically  carried  out,  would 
necessarily  involve  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  holdings  of  private 
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capital  to  the  ownership  of  the  community  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  redistribution  of  the  national  income. 
Here,  for  good  or  ill,  is  an  ideal.  It  is  not  unconstitutional,  but 
it  is  revolutionary  (as  well  as,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates, 
evolutionary).  And  more  and  more  consciously  the  workers 
demand  it.  Anyone  who  fails  to  see  in  these  days  a  rising  tide 
of  rank-and-file  opinion  in  favour  of  essential  change  is  living 
in  a  politician’s  paradise. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  rising  of  the  tide?  The  simple 
fact  that  things,  industrially  and  socially,  get  no  better  for  the 
working  man.  Liberal  Governments  succeed  Tory,  and  Tory 
Liberal,  and  Coalitions  supersede  both ;  and  reforms  are  legis¬ 
latively  enacted ;  nominal  prices  and  nominal  wages  vary,  and 
still  the  vast  mass  of  the  working  class  remains  at  or  about  the 
poverty  line.  And,  the  more  it  reads  and  thinks,  the  less  it 
likes  that  fact. 

Also,  it  observes  contrasts.  Not  every  opponent  of  revolution 
is  as  gentle  or  as  generous  as  Mr.  Marriott.  A  famous  employer, 
whom  the  educated  workers  perfectly  realise  to  be  a  very  rich 
man,  wrote  in  the  Times  of  January  26th,  1921,  suggesting  that 
public  works,  including  housing  schemes,  should  be  carried  out 
“by  the  use  of  unemployed  labour  remunerated  on  a  substan¬ 
tially  lower  basis  than  the  present  standard  rates,”  and  urging 
that  any  increased  unemployment  benefit  should  be  based  on 
“the  barest  subsistence  level.”  Bitter  is  the  realisation  that  a 
representative  member  of  the  capitalist  class,  who  would  never 
dream  of  considering  “bare  subsistence  level  ”  as  a  tolerable  con¬ 
dition  for  himself  or  for  anyone  he  cared  for,  apparently  thinks 
it  quite  good  enough  for  a  few  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures 
—many  of  whom  fought  in  the  war  for  “freedom.” 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  an  appreciable  number  of  workers 
—or  even  of  the  workless — feel,  as  a  result,  any  personal  bitter¬ 
ness  against  such  capitalist  spokesmen.  More  and  more  it  is 
realised  that  such  spokesmen  merely  make  explicit  the  inescapable 
facts  of  the  system  :  that  such  proposals  as  his  are  the  natural 
defences  of  capitalism.  Granted  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
the  capitalist  system,  it  is  argued,  the  capitalist  contention  is 
quite  right  :  therefore  the  system  is  quite  wrong. 

It  may  seem  hard  not  to  believe,  when  one  reads  Mr.  Marriott’s 
suave  arguments,  that,  with  people  of  his  way  of  thinking,  even 
the  most  “advanced”  sections  of  Labour  could  agree  upon  some 
theoretical  ideal.  He  wants  a  better  life  for  all ;  so  do  they. 
He  wants  it  brought  about  by  constitutional  and  peaceful  means ; 
so  do  they.  But  how? 

He  advocates  higher  wages;  and  he  remains  in  the  same  camp 
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with  those  who  insist  upon  lower  wages.  He  advocates  improve¬ 
ments;  and  he  is  content  to  leave  them  to  an  imaginary  “evolu- 
tion  ”  which  shows  less  than  no  signs  of  producing  them. 

If  we  are  to  be  invited  to  go  along  with  him,  we  must  know 
where  he  wants  to  take  us.  He  must  tell  us  how  we  are  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  private  capitalism  wastefully  misdirects  into 
the  pockets  of  the  rich  the  money  that  is  needed  for  the  poor, 
and  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  the  ixDwer  to  see  that  that 
process  shall  continue.  And  this,  according  to  the  ever  more 
clearly  expressed  convictions  of  the  British  Labour  movement, 
no  one  can  do. 

Gerald  Gould. 


THE  COREIDOES. 


The  corridors  are  the  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  Europe  as 
remodelled  by  the  Paris  Conference.  The  word  has  been  used 
officially  only  in  connection  with  the  strip  of  territory  connect¬ 
ing  Poland  proper  with  the  North  Sea  coast.  But  in  reality  the 
corridor  has  been  placed  at  the  base  of  the  whole  geographical 
and  political  readjustment  of  Europe  to  the  east  of  the  Ehine. 

Of  all  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations  who  took  part  in  the 
war,  France  alone  remains  dominated  by  the  idea  of  possible 
German  reprisals  in  the  future.  Her  partners  in  the  battle,  after 
having  done  their  bit,  are  now’  perfectly  ready  to  consider  the 
chapter  as  closed.  France,  on  the  contrary,  though  victorious, 
continues  to  consider  the  Germanic  menace  a  real  and  tangible 
thing.  She  may  be  right  or  wrong.  Only  the  future  can  prove 
this.  But  the  fact  of  the  French  attitude  remains,  and  has  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

A  prominent  politician  in  Paris,  not  unconnected  with  the  Con¬ 
ference,  phrased  the  situation  for  me  in  the  following  terse 
manner  :  “If  we  do  not  take  care,  before  even  this  generation 
goes  out  we  will  have  war.  This  we  know.  War  to  the  knife. 
Now  is  our  last  chance  to  make  Germany  innocuous.”  Whilst, 
therefore,  military  men  were  busy  devising  ways  and  means  for 
an  effective  disarmament  of  Germany,  French  statesmen  and 
diplomats  concentrated  upon  making  it  impossible  for  the  van¬ 
quished  country  to  become  again  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  Central  and  of  Eastern  Europe. 
For  this  end  the  idea  of  the  corridors  was  evolved  and  practically 
applied. 

Our  usual  conception  of  the  word  corridor  is  that  it  is  an 
arrangement  facilitating  communications  not  only  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  but  also  permitting  easy  access  to  the  apartments 
disposed  along  its  length  and  opening  into  it.  Now  we  discover 
that  in  political  geography  corridor  does  not  mean  only  communica¬ 
tion  facilities.  The  word  stands  also  for  a  barrier  intended  to 
prevent  or  to  render  difficult  any  intercourse  across  it  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  treaties  created  in  Paris  have  created 
such  corridors,  which  are  as  much  barriers  to  communication  as 
means  for  facilitating  intercourse.  One  will  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  in  saying  that  all  conflicts  in  Europe,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
near  future  is  concerned,  wull  have  for  object  the  reversion  of  the 
present  system  of  corridors.  This  system  is  well  w'orth  studying. 

The  treaties  elaborated  at  Paris  have  created  two  main  groups 
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of  corridors.  As  yet  they  have  received  no  name.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  designating  them  as  the  Eastern  and  the  Central 
European  poups.  Before  analysing  the  situation  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  these  geographical  adjustments  owe 
their  existence  not  so  much  to  the  real  needs  of  the  States  they 
physically  unite,  as  to  the  dominant  idea  of  modern  French 
statesmanship  on  foreign  aflairs.  This  idea  is  to  neutralise  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  dominate  it  by  encirclement. 

The  Eastern  group  of  corridors  has  Poland  for  its  centre.  For 
a  long  time  the  re-establishment  of  Polish  independence  has  been 
a  historical  necessity.  So  much  so  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war  the  Eussian  Commander-in-Chief  practically  promised  it.  I 
mean  the  memorable  manifesto  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in 
1914.  The  Government  of  the  Tsar,  with  the  ineptitude  which 
generally  characterised  it,  did  not  put  this  vital  measure  into 
execution.  It  was  reserved  for  the  victorious  Allies  to  create 
independent  Poland.  In  thus  acting  they  wore  undoubtedly  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  desire  for  justice  which  after  the  Armistice  swept 
over  the  whole  world.  But  from  the  outset  the  French  also  saw 
in  Polish  independence  the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  solid 
barrier  between  Germany  and  Bussia. 

It  has  always  been  an  accepted  axiom  that  Germany’s  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  road  for  the  re-establishment  of  her  power,  lies  in 
the  free  and  untrammelled  access  to  the  markets  of  Russia. 
Across  this  road  Poland  is  now  placed.  From  it,  like  great  fixing 
cables,  the  corridors  radiate  in  all  directions,  but  principally  to 
the  north  and  southwards.  Of  these  corridors,  the  best  known 
leads  from  what  was  before  the  war  Russian  Poland  along  the 
River  Vistula  to  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  a  corridor 
in  tho  sense  that  it  unites  the  territory  of  the  Republic  with  open 
highways  of  the  world’s  commerce.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also 
a  barrier.  This  in  a  double  sense.  Germany  is  separated  by  it 
from  its  possessions  in  Eastern  Prussia.  But  it  is  also  an  obstacle 
on  the  line  of  German  communications  by  land  with  the  Baltic 
Border  States  and  with  Russia.  The  Polish  gendarme  controls 
the  communications  east  of  the  Vistula.  There  is  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact.  No  convention  for  free  passage  across  the 
corridor  can  diminish  its  reality.  To  go  from  Berlin  to  Konigs- 
berg,  to  Vilno,  Kovno,  Reval  and  Riga,  a  Polish  visa  is  necessary. 

Much  less  known,  and  as  yet  never  officially  so  designated,  is 
the  corridor  uniting  Poland  to  Rumania.  If  in  the  North  the 
argument  could  be  put  forward  that  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  axe 
inhabited  by  Poles,  in  the  case  of  the  southern  arrangement  no 
such  argumentation  is  admissible.  Eastern  Galicia,  the  province 
beyond  the  River  San,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Ukrainian 
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j'  Eastern  Galicia  gradually  narrows  down,  compressed  as  it  jg 

it  between  the  Karpathian  mountains  and  the  River  Dniester. 

I  Whilst  uniting  Poland  to  Rumania  the  Southern  corridor 

I  creates  a  barrier  straight  across  the  main  route  of  communications 

i;  between  the  Russian  plain  and  Hungary  and  to  a  certain  degree 

I  also  Czecho-Slovakia.  Here  the  valley  of  the  Pruth  penetrates 

into  the  mountains  in  a  due  westerly  direction.  Since  time  im- 
I  memorial  a  popular  highway  led  along  it  towards  the  easiest  passes 

'  and  into  Hungary.  The  railway  follows  at  present  the  same 

direction.  Here  again  we  now  find  the  Polish  gendarme  installed 
to  guard  East  from  West,  so  that  they  should  not  meet  easily 
or  freely. 

Pursuing  the  same  policy  of  corridor  barriers  the  Poles,  after 
their  French-led  victory  over  the  Russians,  have  now  acquired  a 
passage  eastwards  towards  the  Dvina.  This  gives  them  direct 
access  to  Latvia.  But  the  corridor  segregates  in  the  same  time 
Lithuania  from  direct  communication  wnth  Russia.  The  scheme 
is  completed  by  the  Teshen  corridor,  which,  in  the  West  and 
avoiding  the  difficult  Karpathians,  gives  Poland  good  contact  with 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  constitutes  for  her  an  outlet  westwards 
without  passing  through  German  territory  at  all.  The  Teshen 
link  belongs  also  to  the  Central  European  group,  which  we  will 
’  now  consider. 

There  are  two  w^ays  of  looking  at  the  map  of  Central  Europe 
as  constituted  at  Paris.  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The 
Frenchman  will  naturally  say  that  his  efforts  have  constituted 
:  across  the  map  a  splendid  corridor  uniting  France  with  Poland 

through  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Austria  proper  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  German  finds  himself  faced  by  a  barrier  which 
cuts  off  his  country  from  direct  contact  with  Italy  and  places  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  for  communications  with  the  Balkans  and  the 
y  Middle  East.  Here  we  have  the  corridor  barrier  fully  expressed. 

To  unite  some,  to  separate  others. 

The  French  conception  of  a  useful  arrangement  in  Central 
Eurojx'  makes  everything  depend  on  the  existence  of  this  corridor. 
If  it  goes,  or  if  the  conditions  governing  its  existence  are  reversed 
in  the  favour  of  Germany,  the  whole  system,  as  imagined  by  the 
French  mind,  will  be  found  to  be  in  danger.  The  vulnerable 
point  in  the  corridor  is  to  be  found  undoubtedly  in  the  Tyrol. 
This  narrow’  strip  of  territory — perhaps  one  hundred  miles  long 
and  on  the  average  forty  miles  broad — is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  Through  it  passes  the  only  railway  line  w’hich  gives 
France  direct  communication  eastwards  without  passing  through 
German  or  Italian  territory.  If  the  Tyrol  falls  out  of  the  Central 
European  group  of  corridors,  not  only  is  the  whole  group 
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destroyed,  but  Germany  at  one  blow  breaks  through  the  encircling 
barrier  which  has  been  created  with  such  difficulty  and  is  main¬ 
tained  with  such  care. 

And  the  danger  is  much  greater  than  some  of  us  seem  to  think. 
In  the  noise  of  the  Silesian  affair  and  in  the  worries  of  domestic 
troubles  the  happenings  in  the  Tyrol  have  somehow  passed  un- 
perceived.  What  has  occurred  there  is  shortly  this  :  In  spite 
of  the  veto  expressed  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  prohibition 
by  the  impotent,  shadowy  Ministers  in  Vienna,  the  population 
of  the  Tyrol  has  held  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  union  with 
Germany.  The  results  of  this  popular  referendum  were  that 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  declared  them¬ 
selves  for  the  German  allegiance. 

If  the  principle  of  self-determination  so  dear  to  President 
Wilson  was  applied  in  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  ver¬ 
dict  should  have  been.  But  Tyrol  going  to  form  a  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  means  the  downfall  of  the  Central  European  barrier,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  permitted.  If  necessary,  the  whole  force  of 
France  will  be  thrown  into  the  balance  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

This  seems  to  prove  that  the  present  situation  in  Europe  can 
be  maintained  only  by  force.  That  is,  by  other  means  than  by 
following  the  rule  of  absolute  justice. 

Sometimes  one  begins  to  think  that  the  whole  trouble  prevail¬ 
ing  at  present  in  the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fallacious  idea  of  justice.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
sincerity  pervading  all  international  relations  at  present  and 
poisoning  the  most  noble  plans  at  their  source  is  the  consequence 
of  our  hypocritical,  canting  declamations  on  justice. 

What  is  justice  after  all?  Only  the  degree  of  injustice  which 
at  the  present  time  or  for  our  generation  seems  to  be  the  ideal 
because  usually  unattained. 

But  all  this  takes  us  far  away  from  the  corridors,  to  which  w'e 
will  now  return.  The  corridors  are  the  consequence  of  the  desire 
of  one  nation  or  a  group  of  nations  to  improve  its  or  their  position 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Without  pronouncing  on  the  merits 
of  such  aspirations,  one  can  say  that  the  system  thus  created  does 
not  seem  well  balanced.  In  fact,  unless  supported  from  outside, 
it  is  bound  to  crumble.  The  existence  of  the  corridors  is  not 
only  dependent  on  foreign  intervention,  it  demands  that  this 
intervention  should  be  a  permanent  kinetic  possibility.  This 
creates  a  state  of  tension  which  can  be  only  dominated  by  the 
display  of  force.  Therefore  the  European  situation  calls  for  the 
permanent  existence  of  policing  elements  in  its  midst.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  wise  statesmanship,  does  this  contain  a 
promise  of  a  lasting  peace?  This  is  very  doubtful. 

Vladimir  Poliakoff. 


MR.  WELLS  AS  CONTROVERSIALIST. 


When  publishing  The  Outline  of  History  Mr.  Wells  expressly 
invited  criticism;  writing  and  issuing  it  “in  such  a  fashion  that 
it  can  benefit  by  every  critical  comment  ” ;  I  wrote  a  criticism 
of  it,^  and  Mr.  Wells  has  replied. ^  It  is  worth  while  examining 
that  reply,  as  it  throws  light  on  his  methods  of  dealing  with 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  therefore  in¬ 
directly  on  his  methods  of  writing  history. 

1  am  “unteachable,”  I  look  for  “things  I  do  not  understand 
or  opinions  I  do  not  share,”  I  display  “vanity  and  peevishness” 
and  now  “invincible,”  now'  “remarkably  complete  ignorance,” 
my  “type  is  incapable  of  novel  ideas,”  I  repeat  vulgar  errors; 
but  he  dispels  such  errors  and  writes  “clear  and  simple  chapters.” 
Phrases  like  these  at  once  expose  my  methods  of  criticism  and 
witness  to  his  own ;  there  is  an  air  of  detachment  about  them, 
of  a  careful  and  impartial  regard  for  truth,  which  is  particularly 
encouraging  after  so  much  fault-finding  which  is  at  once  pedantic, 
hurried  and  insincere. 

To  come  to  details.  Mr.  Wells  attacks  me  for  criticising  the 
extra  illustrations  which  appeared  in  the  Newnes  edition  ;  he  says  i 
I  make  great  play  with  them  (for  do  they  not  take  up  two  pages  I 
of  the  forty-five  in  my  pamphlet?).  It  appears  that  these  were 
all  chosen,  and  the  legends  attached  to  them  written,  by  a  member 
of  Messrs.  Newnes’  staff,  and  that  Mr.  Wells  is  no  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  than  for  the  advertisements  that  brightened  the 
cover-backs.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  supposed  that  when  a  man  puts 
his  name  as  author  on  the  title-page  of  a  book,  he  admits  his 
responsibility  for  the  contents,  more  especially  when  he  says 
nothing  to  the  contrary  in  his  preface.  Similarly,  an  inaccurate 
historical  generalisation  about  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  not  made  by  him  ;  “  it  was  written  on  his  galley  proofs 
by  a  friend,  and  he  let  it  pass ;  he  did  not  properly  examine  its 
implications.”  He  let  it  pass  into  the  second  and  third  editions 
as  well,  and  it  was  presumably  being  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages  when  the  opportune  appearance  of  a  pamphlet 
discovered  so  obvious  an  error.  I  suppose  the  same  friend  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  Rome  destroyed  Carthage  “and 
so  had  no  foothold  for  extension  into  Africa,”  and  for  the  omission 
of  any  account  of  the  civilising  work  which  Rome  did  there.  In 

(1)  Mr,  Wells  as  Historian.  (Maclphoso,  Jackson  &  Co.,  1921.) 

(2)  “  History  for  Everybody.”  (Fobtniqhtly  Review,  Jiuie,  1921.) 
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i  future,  in  reading  a  book  by  Mr.  Wells,  must  I  remember  that 
any  statement  in  it  may  belong  either  to  a  friend  or  to  a  member 
of  the  publisher’s  staff?  Still,  I  withdraw  so  much  of  my  criticism 
of  Mr.  Wells  as  historian  and  preserve  it  as  a  criticism  of  Mr. 

I  Wells  as  an  issuer  of  books. 

He  then  attacks  me  for  taking  “the  first  unrevised  part  issue 
as  if  it  were  the  latest  text  and  avoiding  any  comparison  with 
the  later  book  edition.”  This  enables  me  “to  swell  out  my  list 
of  charges  with  perhaps  a  dozen  little  things  that  stand  corrected 
in  the  current  edition.”  For  “after  these  three  sorts  of  objec- 
l  tions  have  been  cleaned  up  ” — namely,  the  mistakes  put  right  in 
the  book  edition,  the  “discarded  illustrations”  and  ‘‘petty 
quibbles,  like  the  one  I  have  just  quoted  ”  (Mr.  Wells’  answer 
i  to  this  is  beyond  comment) — “very  little  remains  of  the  list  of 
errors  Mr,  Gomme  so  valiantly  pretends  to  detect.”  In  the  first 
place,  the  part  issue  was  a  published  book,  bought  by  thousands, 
very  few  of  whom  would  also  buy  the  second  edition,  and  so  was 
properly  subject  to  criticism.  My  references  were  to  the  pages 
of  that  issue,  because  I  thought  it  was  probably  the  most  widely 
i  sold  of  the  three.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Wells  treats  his  several 
i  editions  as  the  makers  of  the  Telephone  Directory  do  theirs,  and 
gives  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  to  everyone  who  surrenders  a  copy 
of  the  old,  then  this  answer  fails ;  but  I  had  not  heard  that  he 
•  did  this.^  Secondly,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  purchasers  of  the 

:  part  issue  were  assured  that  all  corrections  made  for  the  book 

;  edition  would  appear  in  the  notes  to  the  former,  so  that  the  two 
would  be  of  the  same  value.  Thirdly,  I  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  comparing  my  quotations  and  references  in  the  two  editions. 
I  There  are  over  a  hundred  of  them  (excluding  the  references  to 
I  illustrations) ;  in  one,  Mr.  Wells  has  apparently  changed  a  com- 
I  parison  of  Lucretius  wdth  Pasteur  to  one  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
^  In  some  half-dozen  others  there  are  small  verbal  changes.  All 

p  the  rest  are  exactly  as  they  appeared  in  the  part  issue.  There 

P  are  not  “a  dozen  little  things  corrected,”  and  as  far  as  any 

«  difference  between  the  two  editions  is  concerned,  my  criticisms 

[j  are  untouched.  It  is  hardly  credible,  is  it?  But  so  it  is ;  and 

ji  Mr.  Wells  knew  it  very  w'ell ;  but,  had  he  admitted  it,  he  could 

not  have  charged  me  with  laziness  or  mental  slovenliness;  and 
he  wanted  to  do  this.  Otherwise  he  must  have  answered  my 
I  criticism  by  argument,  which  would  have  been  more  difficult. 

(1)  The  fewts  concerning  the  various  editions  seem  to  be  the  following : — The 
L  two-volume  edition  w£is  published  by  Newnes  in  June  and  November,  1 920,  and 

^  b,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  identical  with  the  part  issue,  illustrations,  pagination 

and  all ;  the  cheaper  one-volume  edition,  published  by  Cassell  in  September, 

1  1920  (note  the  dates),  is  revised  by  the  correction  of  a  few  details  and  the 

omission  of  most  of  the  illustrations.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  warning 
by  Mr.  Wells  against  buying  the  former. 
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Mr.  Wells  also  admits  an  error  in  that  he  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  importance  of  Athens  and  omitted  all  mention  of  (he  calls 
it  “did  not  do  justice  to”)  the  philosophical  and  artistic  work  of 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  he  says  this  was  due 
to  carelessness  of  phrasing,  “it  is  little  more  than  a  laxity  of 
w'ording.”  Well,  there  are  five  or  six  different  passages  on  pages 
169,  170  and  173  of  the  one-volume  edition  in  which  he  asserts 
or  implies  that  Greek  art,  literature  and  science  were  confined 
to  a  small  group  of  men  in  Athens.  I  quoted  them  all,  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  this  error  was  not  due  to  casual  phrasing,  but 
was  a  conviction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  detail ;  its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  largely  on  it  Mr.  Wells  bases  his  view  that 
“there  was  no  general  movement,  but  only  a  movement  of  a  few 
people  exceptionally  placed  and  gifted  ” ;  and  it  is  a  false  assump¬ 
tion,  like  so  much  on  which  his  history  is  based. 

He  is  very  severe  because  I  say,  in  a  passage  where  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  one  would  expect  him  to  admire  Kome,  that  “Borne 
united  most  of  the  known  world.”  It  is  worth  quoting  his 
thunder  : — 

“  I  have  been  at  particular  pains  in  the  ‘Outline’  to  dispel  this  pre¬ 
posterous  idea,  so  misleading  and  now  so  dangerous  to  Europeans.  I  have 
not  merely  stated  the  facts,  but  given  a  special  map  which  I  had  imagined 
would  bring  home  to  the  weakest  intelligence  the  fact  that,  contemporary 
with  this  Roman  Empire,  there  was  in  Asia  an  empire  greater  in  extent, 
better  organised,  and  in  many  respects  more  civilised.” 

And  further  on  he  refers  to  my  “  utter  unteachableness  about  the 
universality  of  the  Homan  Empire.”  This  is  what  comes  of 
“placing  myself,  a  sample  of  the  scholastic  classic,  in  Mr.  Wells’  | 
hands.”  Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  have  said  “the  known  world.”  | 
I  ought  to  have  said  “the  world  then  known  to  Europeans,”  or  i 
the  like.  It  is  an  enormous  error.  But  at  least  I  err  in  company  } 
with  one  who  is  not  only  an  eminent  writer  of  English,  but  also  | 
a  teacher  of  history.  Compare  “the  world,  it  is  evident,  was  not  ^ 
progressing  during  these  two  centuries  of  Homan  prosperity”  i 
(H.  G.  Wells,  The  Outline  of  History,  one-volume  edition,  page  | 
262),  “at  its  best  the  Homan  Imperial  system  had  a  bureaucratic  J 
administration  which  kept  the  peace  of  the  world  for  a  time”  f 
{ibid.,  page  264).  I  presume  that  “the  w’orld”  includes  “the 
knowm  world  ”  as  the  whole  the  part ;  or,  if  not,  then  compare 
“a  map  of  the  known  world  is  needed  to  show  the  course  of 
Alexander’s  life”  (ibid.,  page  186 — the  map  is  one  of  the  world 
then  known  to  Europeans,  excluding  China  for  example),  or  “the 
career  of  Alexander  drew  together  all  the  know  n  world,  excepting 
only  the  Western  Mediterranean,  into  one  drama  ”  (ibid. ,  page 
195).  But  who  is  the  pedant,  Mr.  Wells  or  I?  Who  is  it  who 
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tries  to  “catch  people  out  on  utterly  trivial  points,”  who  is  so 
“strangely  fierce  upon  trivialities  of  literary  detail  ”? 

I  also  “make  much  play”  with  my  remarkably  complete 
Ignorance  of  ethnology.  “Nordic,”  I  am  told,  is  a  race  name, 
“Germanic”  a  national  adjective  (which  is  why  Mr.  Wells  thinks 
“Indo-Germanic”  no  worse  than  “Indo-European”  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  “  Aryan  ”  in  speaking  of  this  language  group),  and 
“Aryan”  a  language  name  (so  that  Mr.  Wells  can  write  on 
page  88  “it  is  even  doubtful  if  the  North  of  England  is  more 
Aryan  than  pre-Keltic  in  blood  ”).  Fortunately,  I  learnt  a  little 
ethnology  before  reading  the  Outline,  or  I  might  have  been 
confused.  I  say  that  the  equations  “original  Aryan-speaking 
peopleb=tall  fair  northerners  =  (in  Greece)  invaders  from  the 
north  who  overthrew  the  .ffigean  civilisation  ”  and  “  Mediter¬ 
ranean  race  =  a  non- Aryan  speaking  people  =  (in  Greece) 
the  makers  of  the  ^Egean  civilisation  ”  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain  propositions.  So  they  are.  I  would  ask  any  reader 
who  thinks  I  am  incorrect  in  thus  representing  Mr.  Wells’ 
views  to  read  what  he  says  about  Aryans,  Northerners  and 
Mediterranean  peoples  on  pages  83,  87,  105,  147,  156,  175,  202 
and  219-20  of  The  Outline  of  History  (always  of  the  one- volume 
edition).  I  said  that  the  idea  that  these  Nordic  peoples  had  a 
fine  and  restrained  religion  as  opposed  to  the  dark  Mediterranean 
peoples  who  had  no  great  courage  of  the  mind  and  who  were 
much  given  to  dark  cults,  self-mutilation,  secret  initiations, 
orgiastic  celebrations,  and  the  like,  is  a  foolish  one.  So  it  is. 
It  is  also,  in  fact,  a  German  patriotic  invention,  and  therefore, 
like  all  patriotic  inventions,  suspect.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  .Egean  civilisation  was  the  work  of  men  who  spoke  an 
Aryan  language  or  not,  and,  if  they  did,  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  a  language  closely  allied  to  Greek.  It  is  uncertain  that  there 
was  any  invasion  of  Greece  from  the  North  (in  civilised  times) 
before  that  of  the  Dorians — there  being  no  evidence  that  the 
Achaeans  of  Homer  were  the  invaders  who  overthrew  the  .^gean 
civilisation.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  which  are  not  Dorian,  belong  to  a  fair  northern  people. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  that  the  Dorians,  though  they  came  from 
the  countries  north  of  Greece,  were  a  fair-haired  “Nordic”  people. 
They  may  have  come  from  no  further  north  than  Macedonia, 
and  be  no  more  a  “Nordic”  people  than  the  Albanians  of  to-day 
(to  whom  they  have  often  been  likened) — unless,  of  course,  you 
start  with  the  assumption  that  all  Aryan -s{>eaking  peoples  are 
“Nordic.”  As  for  the  orgiastic  celebrations  and  the  rest,  they 
were  commoner  among  the  “hardy  barbarians”  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  than  in  Greece  (either  classical  or  ^Egean  Greece,  as 
far  as  we  know),  and  very  likely  came  south  from  there. 
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Upon  the  matter  of  Homer  Mr.  Wells  “has  followed  Mr. 
Murray  in  disbelieving  that  he  was  one  single  individual.  But 
Mr.  Gomme  know's  that  he  was  one.  .  .  .  He  just  knows  it,  he 
proclaims  it,  and  the  opposite  view  is  ‘nonsense.”’  Not  at  all. 
Every  word  of  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Wells  in  this  passage  is  com¬ 
patible  with  my  holding  the  opinion  that  Homer  was  not  one 
single  individual,  as  anyone  who  reads  it  will  see.  Mr.  Wells 
calls  the  Iliad  a  prehistoric  Aryan  composition,  and  treats  of  it  I 
in  a  section  entitled  “Pnmitive  Aryan  Life,”  dealing  with  those  f 
supposed  fair-haired  peoples  who  were  the  ancestors  of  most  Euro-  I 
peans ;  he  adds  that  an  early  version  was  probably  recited  about  I 
1000  B.C.,  but  it  was  not  written  down  till  700  or  600  b.c.  ;  that  ■ 
many  authors  and  improvers  must  have  had  to  do  with  it;  that 
the  Greeks  called  the  poet  blind  because  to  be  a  bard  was  a  blind  5 
man’s  occupation ;  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  written  over  5 
and  re-written  by  a  poet  of  later  date,  as  Tennyson  in  the  Idylls  | 
wrote  over  the  Morte  d’ Arthur,  and  as  Virgil  wrote  over  the  I 
Trojan-Latin  stories ;  while  he  says  nothing  about  the  poems  as  ' 
literature  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Greek  thought. 
That  collection  of  statements,  as  an  account  of  the  Greek  epic, 

1  described  as  nonsense,  and  so  it  is.  It  is,  however,  heartening 
to  find  Mr.  Wells  taking  shelter  behind  one  who  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  scholar'  and  defender  of  classical  studies,  but  is  a  | 
professor  at  one  of  our  effete  universities,  and,  moreover,  for  | 
some  years  “taught  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.”  p 

In  a  section  in  which  I  tried  to  make  clear  the  distinctive  quality  | 
of  Greek  thought  (misunderstood,  as  I  think,  in  the  Outline)  1  I 
quoted  a  passage  from  Aristotle  on  style,  because  it  was  an  I 
excellent  illustration  of  that  quality,  and  two  from  the  Outline,  i 
because  they  showed  how  different  was  Mr.  Wells’  own  writing.  || 
He  calls  this  a  “disquisition  on  style”  on  my  part,  and  says  I  j| 
object  to  an  element  in  his  own  writing  because  it  is  “not  in  j 
Aristotle.”  Of  cdurse,  I  don’t.  I  may  even  believe  that  Mr.  " 
Wells’  idea  of  style  is  better  than  Aristotle’s.  All  I  pointed  out  ji 
was  that  the  tw'o  are  different  and  incompatible. 

There  is  one  other  particular  matter  which  is  worth  referring  .j 
to.  I  said  in  my  pamphlet  (I  apologise  for  repeating  these  ele¬ 
mentary  things)  that  Alexander’s  conquest  of  Western  Asia  had  ^ 
one  result  of  overwhelming  importance,  namely,  that  Christianity,  f 
though  it  began  in  an  Asiatic  country  and  among  a  Semitic  p 
people,  was  nevertheless  from  the  first  a  European,  not  an  Asiatic, 
religion,  despite  its  origin.  By  which  I  meant,  as  every  reader 
knows,  that,  practically,  none  but  Europeans  became  Christians,  I 
and  soon  all  Europeans  were  Christian,  and  the  Church  was  | 
European.  And  I  pointed  out  that  the  Outline,  though  having  | 
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much  about  Alexander’s  Conquest,  omitted  this  important  fact. 
Mr.  Wells  (need  I  say  he  misquotes — “Mr.  Gomme’s  new  theory 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  a  purely  European  religion”?) 
calls  this  an  original  view  of  my  own,  returns  me  my  “nonsense  !  ” 
(which  is  not  mine),  and  lets  the  stuff  go  with  that.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  claim  the  view  as  my  own.  It  is  a  commonplace,  familiar 
to  everyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  period  and  has  given 
an  hour’s  thought  to  the  subject.^ 

Mr.  Wells  believes  (so  he  says)  that  I  have  not  read  either 
1  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  his  book,  nor  tried  to  comprehend 

;  its  aim  and  scope  ;  that  “  I  have  just  nosed  through  the  few  parts 

i  that  matter  to  me,”  getting  together  a  little  heap  of  mistakes 
and  pseudo-mistakes,  trivial  matters — “a  mis-spelling,  a  wrong 
!  date  or  a  misplaced  title.”  But  he  knows  I  have  done  nothing 

!  of  the  sort.  I  have  criticised  his  whole  historical  method ;  that 

is  why  he  is  angry,  and  shows,  I  had  almost  said,  such  vanity 
;  and  peevishness  in  his  reply.  The  only  criticism  he  really  likes 

is  the  discovery  of  minor  errors,  mis-spellings  or  wrong  dates; 

and  he  has  had  plenty  of  this  from  kind  friends,  which  is  why 

there  are  so  few  such  errors  in  the  book.  Anything  different 
from  that  he  resents.  I  mentioned  a  few  points,  unimportant 
in  themselves,  because  (I  thought)  they  showed  carelessness  or 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  these  are  serious  faults ; 
others  because  Mr.  Wells  used  them  as  the  basis  for  much  fanciful 
writing,  because  he  does  not  ask  himself  questions  or  make 
I  inquiry,  even  when  his  conclusions  run  counter  to  the  views  “that 
have  passed  muster  with  the  majority  of  sound  scholars.”  This 
I  thought  a  cardinal  error  in  a  historian.  For  the  rest  I  criticised 
his  account  of  the  nature  of  Greek  thought  and  of  its  relation 
to  contemporary  life,  his  omission  to  mention  the  most  important 
result  of  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  rhetorical 
I  and  unscientific  account  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  seemed 
jj  to  me  to  be  more  than  trivial  details.  I  made  this  criticism  of 
,!  Mr.  Wells’  historical  method  in  the  only  way  possible  to  intelli- 
1  gent  criticism,  namely,  by  taking  that  period  of  history  which 
I  have  studied  most  closely  (a  not  unimportant  period,  and  taking 
ij  up  nearly  a  third  of  Mr.  Wells’  History),  examining  that,  and 
t\  suggesting  that  if  his  methods  in  writing  the  rest  of  the  book 
I  are  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  this  section,  then  not  much 
trust  can  be  placed  in  the  book  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Wells  holds, 

1(1)  Mr.  Wells  might  consult  Angus,  The  Environment  of  Early  Christianity 
(London,  1914),  pp,  164,  173,  207-8  and  chap,  viii;  and  in  particular  the 
account  of  the  Greek  cities  round  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith’s  Historical  (Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  594-608  (4th  edition,  1897), 
references  which  I  owe  to  Professor  Milligan. 
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for  example,  that  art,  literature  and  science  flourish  in  peaceful 
rather  than  in  warlike  times.  That  is  doubtless  a  tenable  and 
possibly  a  true  proposition.  But  Greece,  and  in  particular  Athens 
cannot  be  cited  in  support  of  it,  and  facts  should  not  be  distorted 
to  prove  that  it  can.  It  is  not  the  method  of  science.  I  quoted 
a  passage  from  Milhaud  w’hich  is  a  clear  statement  of  scientific 
method  in  a  historian.  Will  Mr.  Wells  himself  assert  either  that 
that  statement  is  not  true  or  that  he  has  not  neglected  all  its 
principles  (with  perhaps  one  exception)  in  his  account  of  Rome? 
If  not,  why  complain  when  I  say  that  his  work  is  unscientific? 
He  insists  so  much,  in  his  well-mannered  way,  that  I  am  a 
“teacher  of  Greek,”  he  objects  so  strongly  to  my  “taking  up  the 
part  dealing  with  my  classical  knowledge,”  that  had  I  been  a 
lecturer  in  botany  or  social  science  or  engineering,  or,  being  a 
classic,  had  I  criticised  his  biology  or  his  account  of  the  medieval 
church,  I  suppose  he  would  have  read  my  pamphlet  with  more 
attention. 

Mr.  Wells  says  he  fully  expected  to  meet  with  sneers  at  the 
novelist  turned  historian.  Well,  he  got  nothing  of  that  from  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  serious  criticism  of  a  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  book.  I  fully  expected  to  meet  with  sneers  from  Mr. 
Wells  about  classical  teaching  (though  I  confess  I  had  not  fore¬ 
seen  his  fine  distinction  between  “Greek  teachers”  and  “Greek 
scholars,”  especially  after  reading  his  vivid  description  of  the 
“bent  scholarly  man  ”  and  his  plea  for  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  teacher  of  history  as  teacher,  not  as  specialist  historian). 
I  do  find  them,  plentifully  sprinkled  over  his  article  and  in  the 
well-remembered  form.  Here  they  all  are  :  “the  classical  master 
with  his  devious  and  w^onderful  exercises,”  “generally  a  very 
poor  Grecian  himself,”  “futilities,”  “minds  that  have  Greek 
grammar  for  their  sustenance,”  and  the  rest ;  together  with  a 
picturesque  account  of  my  classes  at  Glasgow  (I  said  that  Mr 
Wells’  genius  was  creative  and  imaginative  rather  than  scientific). 
It  is  not  surprising.  Did  not  Mr.  Wells  expose  the  imjwsture 
of  the  Greek  teaching  in  our  public  schools  thirty  years  and  more 
ago?  Does  he  not  iK>int  out  to-day  that  the  British  universities 
have  no  philosophy  of  education  and  that  they  are  meanly  and 
timidly  aristocratic  in  spirit?  His  opinions  on  the  teaching  of 
Greek  and  on  university  education,  based,  as  they  doubtless  are, 
on  a  long  and  intimate  experience  and  unalloyed  by  prejudice, 
are  as  such  deserving  of  attention.  But,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
reasoned  answer  to  a  criticism  of  his  History,  they  are  w'orthless. 

A.  W.  Gomme. 
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Let  us  go  down  from  the  tableland  of  Judea,  still  by  the  way 
of  many  armies,  down  by  steep  stony  slopes  and  desolate  gullies, 
where  brown-robed  shepherds  disappear  altogether  with  their 
umber  sheep.  One  easily  understands  the  ambushes,  the  hidden 
spies,  the  sudden  news,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  one  looks 
across  a  narrow  defile  and  it  is  deserted  except  for  great  white 
cranes — one  calls  and,  while  the  cranes  flap  lazily  away,  figures 
spring  from  rock  or  cave.  The  green  of  the  highlands  disappears 
as  one  descends  and  the  only  relief  from  the  amber  wastes  is 
tae  translucent  blue  of  Moab’s  hills  of  which  one  catches  glimpses 
I  at  intervals.  Up  this  steep  winding  road  came  the  litters  of 
i  Cleopatra  after  she  had  concluded  her  pact  with  Herod,  for 
I  Anthony  had  given  her,  at  the  time  of  the  reconciliation,  the  whole 
I  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Judea.  Here,  in 
I  one  of  these  bare  ravines,  Herod  planned  to  hide  a  party  of 
'  desperadoes  who  would  murder  the  Egyptian  Queen,  having 
decided  that,  for  a  woman,  she  exercised  altogether  too  much 
power  and  that  even  Anthony  himself  w’ould  in  time  be  grateful 
for  his  vassal’s  intervention.  Luckily  his  Ministers  frantically 
opposed  the  scheme  and  the  Dead  Sea  country  was  robbed  of 
additional  tragedy.  It  is  a  realm  of  horrors,  for  there  some  great 
internal  irruption  burst  into  flame  the  petrol  springs  among  the 
1  salt  hills  and  swept  the  five  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  out 
of  existence.  South  of  these  exquisite  iridescent  waters  of 
I  strange  cold  blue  lies  Massada  where  Herod  fled  with  Mariamme 
j  (whom  he  loved  and  killed)  while  Parthians  ravaged  his  capital. 
I  There  also  (a.d.  70)  Eleazer  and  his  thousand  followers  immolated 
themselves,  men,  women  and  children,  after  a  gallant  defence, 

I  rather  than  surrender  to  Eoman  Titus,  who  had  captured  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Across  blue  water  and  white  salt  hills,  beyond  the  great 
j  green  cliff  of  Moab,  w'hich  rises  3,000  feet  towards  the  clouds, 
whose  shadows  paint  every  wistful  shade  of  mauve  and  pink  upon 
the  hills  below,  another  tragedy  took  place.  At  Machaerus  Herod 
j  camped  with  Salome  and  her  mother  on  his  way  to  fight  the 
I  Nabatean  (Arabian)  King  Aretas,  whose  daughter  he  had  divorced 
for  Herodias  and  there  John  the  Baptist  preached  and  suffered 
and  is  venerated  by  Aretas’  descendants  to-day,  for  his  head  lies 
-  in  state  under  marble  and  gold  in  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus. 
?  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  terrors,  Arab  tribes  come  every  summer 
from  the  far  Euphrates  and  pasture  enormous  herds  of  camels, 
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numbering  many  thousands,  on  the  hills  of  Moab.  They  are  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  with  whom  the  Israelites  fought. 

Other  dwellers  on  those  hills  for  many  months  were  the  Turks. 
After  they  had  evacuated  Jerusalem  they  entrenched  themselves 
extending  from  the  sea  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Jaffa  to  a 
point  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  their  left  bending 
back  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  they  were  driven  across  the  Jordan  in 
May,  1918,  and  British  troops  established  bridge-heads  across  the 
river.  Thereafter  the  wily  Ottoman,  believing  that  no  white  man 
could  exist  through  a  summer  of  tropical  heat  amidst  the  blinding 
salt  hills  and  the  foetid  swamps  of  the  Ghor,  sat  down  to  wait 
on  his  wind-cooled  heights  till  the  deadly  malaria  should  have 
done  its  work.  Yet  all  through  that  burning  summer  the  English 
troops  hung  on  to  the  river  bank.  Southwards  rose  the  huts 
of  the  “Dead  Sea  fleet,”  consisting  of  one  small  motor-boat  which 
took  our  Arab  spies  from  one  side  of  the  vivid  lake  to  the  other. 
Northwards  lay  Jericho,  whose  palms  have  given  way  to  vines, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  mountain  of  Temptation,  half- 
way  up  whose  precipitous  cliffs  clings  a  Greek  monastery  with 
cells  running  back  deep  into  the  rock  itself.  Eemnants  of  the 
old  city  form  an  isolated  mound.  The  walls  that  never  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance  are  raised  once  for  all.  Perhaps  the  vices 
and  the  slackness  of  her  near  neighbours,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
had  permeated  the  dwellers  among  the  palm  groves  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  107  in  the  shade,  for  their  town  fell,  not  only  to 
Joshua,  but  to  every  host  that  attacked  her,  often  without  any 
defence.  Syrians  and  Romans  alike  took  Jericho,  sweet  with 
spices  and  balsam,  before  they  attempted  the  steep  defile  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Greek  monastery,  on  the  edge  of  the  green 
ribbon  of  vegetation  which  marks  the  river’s  presence  among  the 
awful  desolation  of  salt,  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial 
Service  Cavalry  Brigade,  who  used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
executing  amazing  charges,  generally  in  shirt  sleeves,  from  the 
bridge-heads  inland.  In  olden  days  lions  used  to  haunt  the  under¬ 
growth,  but  they  gave  place  to  boar,  wolf  and  leopard,  just 
as  all  the  rich  products  of  Jordan — flax,  corn,  dates,  sugar, 
herbs,  spices,  olives — have  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  long 
camel,  or  clumsier  dromedary,  caravans  bearing  sacks  of  salt. 
Further  still  up  the  river,  beyond  Jericho,  beyond  the  wilderness 
of  desolation,  is  the  famous  bridge  fought  for  and  destroyed  so 
often.  Now  the  new  iron  structure  is  guarded  on  one  side  by 
Sikhs  and  on  the  other  by  smiling  Hedjaz  soldiers,  white  Kufiya 
flowing  over  their  khaki  uniforms,  who,  in  broken  but  delighted 
Fiiiglish,  invite  one  over  the  threshold  of  Arabia. 

From  the  heat  of  this  sunken  valley  to  sea- washed  J afta,  amidst 
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I  scent  of  oranges,  is  a  far  cry,  yet,  in  forty-eight  hours,  two 
||  cavalry  divisions,  riding  by  night,  swept  right  across  the  country 
^  in  September.  Behind  them  by  the  sweltering  river  they  left 
f  elaborate  camps,  exact  in  detail  even  to  rows  of  dummy  horses, 
I  leading  the  Turk  to  believe  that  all  the  enemy’s  strength  lay 
I  below  him.  They  hid  among  the  orange  groves  of  Sarona  by 
V  day,  till  they  heard  that  an  infantry  division,  also  transported 
!  secretly  to  the  coast,  had  broken  the  enemy’s  unsuspecting  right, 
i  turning  his  flank  inwards.  Then  the  cavaJry  poured  through  and, 

I  in  one  stupendous  ride,  went  tempestuously  north  through  a 
broken  army,  rolling  ever  inwards  the  Turkish  wing.  So  fast 
and  far  they  went  that  they  got  right  behind  the  enemy  and  met 
only  fleeing  bands  of  fugitives,  footsore  and  defenceless.  Then 
one  division  halted  at  El  Afuli,  sending  a  brigade  to  Acre  and 
the  other  went  on  to  guard  the  fords  of  Jordan. 

Jaffa,  of  the  convenient  orange  groves,  was  the  first  port  of 
I  the  Jews,  built  by  Simon  Maccabees,  yet  to-day  ships  anchor  in 
the  open  sea  and  small  boats  creep  through  the  circle  of  sharp 
rocks  to  calm  water  and  the  shore.  Truly  it  is  an  inhospitable 
i  coast  and  one  understands  why  Philistia  bred  no  mariners, 
f  From  the  old  quay  where  the  black  camels  lie,  their  skins  rubbed 
I  dark  with  oil  to  protect  them  from  the  pestilential  fly,  one  looks 
i  up  at  a  conglomeration  of  old  houses  apparently  built  one  on 

I  top  of  another.  A  few  palms  sprout  out  of  roofless  shells.  Whole 
front  walls  have  fallen  away  so  that  one  looks  into  broken  rooms, 
blue-painted,  where  families  still  live.  In  places  the  rock  face 
is  built  up  with  old,  mellow  bricks  half-covered  with  mint  and 
thyme.  One  penetrates  into  twisting,  narrow  streets  with  here 
and  there  an  open  space,  with  perchance  a  mud  dome  and  a 
white  minaret  and  certainly  a  cafe,  before  which  chairs  are 
l\  scattered  broadcast  and  the  whole  population,  in  fez,  or  turban. 
I  or  Kufiya,  smokes  its  picturesque  nargileh.  There  are  dim 
I  shops  full  of  colossal  dried  tobacco  leaves  from  Salonica.  There 
i  is  an  orange  market,  where  the  flaming  fruit  runs  riot  in  barrow 
and  basket  and  sack,  overflowing  from  donkey  panniers  and  camel 
j  boxes  till  even  the  earth  is  golden.  There  are  strange  Bedouin 
women  selling  fowds  and  eggs,  wearing  great  necklaces  of  amber 
over  their  black  robes,  keen  eyes  peering  forth  above  veils  sewn 
(  with  swaying  strings  of  coins.  There  are  rows  of  broken  houses 
I  in  the  market  square,  from  whch  the  Ottomans  tore  the  stones 
to  build  their  mosque  and  there  is  the  new  mosque  itself  where 
the  Arabs  never  pray.  They  call  it  the  Mosque  of  Blood,  for 
it  was  built  with  forced  labour. 

In  times  gone  by  Jaffa  was  a  stronghold  of  Judaism.  Twice 
i  Syria  captured  her  to  lose  her  again  to  Judah.  She  shared 
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Pompey’s  gift  of  freedom  to  the  coastal  towns,  but  Caesar  pre-  I 
sented  her  to  the  favoured  Herod.  Bigoted,  she  clung  to  the  I 
dogmas  of  Israel,  so  from  one  of  her  roofs  Peter  saw  the  visioD  I 
of  the  sheet  full  of  forbidden  foods — “  Call  thou  nothing  unclean.”  I 
Almost  from  that  roof  he  might  have  seen  the  rival  Caesarea,  which  b 
stood  for  the  things  of  Rome  in  her  military  strength,  in  the  I 
dignity  of  her  laws,  and  for  Greece  in  her  culture.  Solomon  I 
landed  all  the  materials  for  the  Temple  at  Jaffa,  but  she  was  I 
always  second  to  Caesarea,  where  Herod  built  the  only  great 
harbour  of  the  coast  with  mighty  breakwaters  and  watch-towers. 

North  through  the  plain  of  Sharon,  in  the  path  of  British 
cavalry,  one  crosses  rolling  downs  starred  with  myriad  white 
marguerites  and  long  stretches  of  rich  corn  land.  Always  the  ■ 
central  tableland  rises  blue  and  shadow-sw^ept  to  the  right.  A  I 
few  grey  villages  crown  distant  mounts  among  the  olive  trees,  and 
large  black  goats  surround  the  low-pitched  tents  which  break 
every  view  in  Palestine.  Over  this  wide  country  Jezebel  must 
have  looked  down  from  her  Samarian  terrace  to  her  Phoenician 
father’s  ships  sailing  south  from  Tyre.  Samaria  is  the  scene  of 
Herod’s  wild  love  for  Mariamme,  whom  he  first  imprisoned  in  y 
Alexaudretta  and  then  murdered  with  his  tw'o  sons.  There 
Jezebel  killed  the  Hebrew  priests  and  Jehu  the  priests  of  Baal. 
There  a  Turkish  force  at  Kakan  tried  to  hold  up  the  northward 
advance  of  Napoleon  after  he  had  taken  Gaza  and  Jaffa.  Back 
through  this  same  country  the  latter  came  after  his  failure  to 
take  Acre  in  the  great  summer  heat,  burning  and  slaughtering  | 
as  he  came.  His  army  had  caught  the  plague  in  the  delta  just  | 
as  Sennacherib’s  had  done.  | 

Com,  olives,  cactus,  bring  one  to  Haifa,  where  the  future  will  j 
possibly,  for  once,  outweigh  the  past,  for  a  great  harbour  is  con-  j 
templated  within  the  circling  bay,  with  a  mole  springing  forth 
from  the  old  Roman  one  and  it  should  be  the  terminus  of  the  | 
Baghdad  railway.  Already  streets  and  avenues  are  planned  far  | 
beyond  the  present  town  huddled  between  the  great  bulk  of  s 
Carmel  and  the  sea.  The  mountain  itself  provides  terraces  for  | 
the  houses  of  the  future,  and  all  the  wide  Valley  of  E^draelon  || 
offers  foothold  if  the  marshes  of  the  Brook  Kishon  be  drained,  j! 
If  the  future  is  centred  in  Haifa,  surely  the  past  encircles  Carmel.  | 
To-day,  over  a  carpet  of  flowers,  Rose  of  Sharon,  white  and  red  i 
anemones  like  a  sheet  of  flame,  hollyhocks,  pale  cyclamen,  | 
crimson  poppies,  and  a  sea  of  golden  daisies,  one  climbs  to  the  I 
original  Carmelite  monastery,  before  which  is  a  tall  statue  of  the  I 
Virgin  sent  by  Chili  and  up  again  to  the  broken  pedestal  which  | 
held  the  Kaiser’s  statue.  Behind  is  the  German  gun  which  1 
shelled  our  cavalry  before  Haifa  and  which  was  finally  captured  | 
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by  a  splendid  charge  of  the  Indian  Lancers.  Carmel  is  really 
the  last  stage  of  this  journey  through  Palestine,  for  from  its  long 
ridge  the  land  and  its  history  are  spread  out  before  one.  The 
red-roofed  town  and  the  blue  bay,  with  its  white,  encircling  sands 
and  waving  palms,  lie  immediately  below.  Across  the  stirring 
waters  rises  mediaeval  Acre,  rich  in  war  and  legend.  There  the 
Phoenicians  made  their  fairy-like  glass  and  their  small  craft 
found  rare  shelter  in  its  harbour.  Omar  brought  the  faith  of 
Islam  to  this  city  of  many  eras.  The  Turks  (originally  a  fierce 
Nomad  tribe  from  Western  China)  established  themselves  there 
some  400  years  later.  When  the  First  Crusade  took  Jerusalem 
Acre  paid  tribute,  but  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Latin  Kingdom 
was  established,  Baldwin  took  her,  to  lose  her  to  Saladin  after 
the  great  battle  of  Hattin.  Richard’s  siege  must  have  been 
peculiar,  for  while  the  miserable  Turks  were  coping  with  high 
prices  of  wheat  and  eggs  in  their  beleaguered  fortress,  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  under  Guy  de  Lusignan,  in  a  close  circle,  were  themselves 
besieged  by  Saladin.  Richard,  however,  took  the  town  and, 
during  a  hundred  years  of  prosperity,  the  mighty  castles  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  arose.  The  flower  of  chivalry 
concentrated  there  because  there  was  good  hunting  and  the  rule 
was  less  austere  than  in  Jerusalem.  Then  came  the  tragedy 
whose  spirit  broods  amidst  the  broken  arches  and  sunken  vaults, 
which  are  the  only  remains  to-day  of  the  knightly  civilisation 
of  the  Cross.  In  1291,  after  a  stupendous  siege  in  which  the 
old  chroniclers  record  prodigious  acts  of  valour,  the  walls  were 
breached,  the  Moslem  hordes  poured  in,  the  King  of  Crete  escaped 
by  sea,  the  gallant  patriarch,  having  been  forcibly  put  in  a  boat, 
was  drowned  trying  to  sv/im  back  to  his  flock,  and  the  whole  of 
the  great  Orders  of  Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  Malta,  Pisans 
and  Germans  were  literally  obliterated.  The  Marshal  of  the 
Templars  held  out  an  extra  fortnight  till  the  walls  of  his  castle 
fell  in  upon  him.  Seven  knights  survived  and  it  is  related  that 
the  Sultan  released  a  wounded  Templar  in  appreciation  of  the 
valour  of  his  order.  Sixty  thousand  Christians  were  sold  as  slaves. 
.\cre’s  glory  vanished  till,  in  1780,  a  rebel  Sheikh  defied  the 
power  of  Turkey  and  made  the  Crusaders’  city  his  headquarters, 
till  an  Ottoman  fleet  drove  him  out  to  be  beheaded  by  his  own 
slaves  and  left  Ahmed  El  Jezzar  (the  butcher)  in  command.  His 
is  the  great  Turkish  caetle,  with  mighty  square  keep  surrounded 
by  a  vast  moat,  which  defied  Napoleon  so  well  that,  after  mur¬ 
dering  his  prisoners,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  march 
south.  The  defence  was  directed  by  a  Colonel  Phillipeaux,  who 
had  been  a  student  with  Napoleon  at  the  French  Academy,  and 
who  had  left  France  during  the  Revolution,  while  Sir  Sydney 
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Smith  landed  his  English  marines  and  was  severely  criticised  bv 
his  adversary  for  his  military  tactics.  A  relic  of  these  latter 
remains  in  the  stalwart  English  bastion  where  they  were  quar- 
tered,  which  still  defies  the  Mediterranean  storms.  Ibrahim 
Pasha  captured  the  town  and  threatened  Constantinople,  go 
England,  Austria  and  Turkey  bombarded  in  1831  the  veteran  of 
many  wars,  but  she  surrendered  to  Lord  Allenby’s  advance  with¬ 
out  a  blow.  An  old,  old  prophecy  declared  that  when  the  waters 
of  Belus  washed  the  lichen-stained  walls  of  Acre  the  British 
would  take  the  town.  Ten  years  ago  the  waters  approached  so 
close  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  between  the  river  and  the  ancient 
gate.  The  current  swept  away  again,  but  the  faithful  doubted. 
Acre  has  another  interest,  for  she  was  the  prison  for  twenty-four 
years  of  the  Persian  prophet  Baha’u’llah,  who  dared  to  preach 
his  doctrine  of  union  and  obedience  and  brotherly  love  among 
the  political,  social  and  religious  strife  of  Teheran.  Here,  too, 
his  son,  Abdul  Baha,  present  head  of  the  Bahais,  spent  forty 
years  of  imprisoned  life  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Turkish 
constitution  set  him  free.  He  must  have  looked  down  from  the 
fortifications  on  a  moat  overgrown  with  ragged  robin  and  mari¬ 
gold,  or  across  the  old  white  mosque,  with  its  cluster  of  a  hundred 
tiny  domes  and  the  tall  cypress  in  the  court  vying  with  the 
aspiring  minaret,  to  fig  trees  and  palms  and  the  hills  of  Bas-Na- 
Kura,  which  form  the  boundary-line  agreed  on  between  England 
and  France  by  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  command  (and  therefore  render  useless)  the  bay  of 
Haifa,  so  the  treasured  project  of  a  great  naval  base  there  pre¬ 
sumably  will  need  amendment. 

From  Carmel  one  can  see  still  further,  over  a  wall  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  far  distant  snows  of  Hermon.  Below  lies  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  famous  Kishon,  where  Elisha  slew  the  400 
heathen  prophets,  who  had  called  in  vain  on  Baal  to  light  the 
sacrificial  fires.  Two  passages  for  invading  armies  sweep  right 
and  left  of  Carmel,  but  the  sea-road  was  only  used  by  Eichard  I. 
and  by  Napoleon  on  his  retreat.  East  to  Bethshan  (Beisan)  was 
the  battle-ground  of  Israel  and  of  Canaan  when  the  latter  camped 
at  Harosheth  and  Barak  with  his  hillmen,  flung  himself  im¬ 
petuously  down  from  Tabor.  Sisera,  flying  to  his  doom  on  Lake 
Galilee,  was  followed  by  the  Turks  along  the  same  path  in  1799, 
when  Kleber  defeated  them  among  the  wheat  that  was  six  feet 
high  that  year.  Still  at  Bethshan,  Gideon  fought  the  Arabs 
(Midianites)  and  by  Ain  Yalud  imposed  his  well-planned  drink¬ 
ing  test.  So  little  further  east  lies  modern  Deraa,  an  important 
and  a  very  weak  point  in  Turkey’s  communication  line,  where 
in  forty-eight  crowded  hours,  in  September,  1918,  the  Hedjaz  s 
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I  regular  force  succeeded  in  cutting  enemy  communication  with 
j.  Damascus  to  the  north,  Palestine  to  the  west  and  Amman  to  the 
^  south,  beyond  which,  far  away  beyond  hope  of  succour,  beleaguered 
f  Medina  still  held  out.  When  the  successful  Arab  camel  corps 

(was  bombarded  by  vindictive  aeroplanes  they  repeated  Biblical 
tactics,  and,  retiring  into  one  of  the  oft-mentioned  stony  gullies, 
sat  motionless  upon  their  camels  and  looked  like  rocks ! 

Derail  is  out  of  sight  from  Carmel,  but  very  near  are  Mount 

IGilboa  (where  Jonathan  and  Saul  were  killed  by  the  Philistines) 
and  Megiddon  (Armageddon — the  Hill  of  Destruction)  where 
Joshua  was  killed  by  the  advancing  Pharaoh,  predicted  by  Jere¬ 
miah.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  empire,  of  Jew  and  Roman,  Egyptian 
t  and  Greek,  has  left  no  mark  on  the  peaceful  valley.  The  Bedouins 
.  of  Midian  were  swept  away  for  a  time,  but  they  came  back  with 

'  Omar  after  his  victory  on  the  Yarmuk.  In  1100  the  Templars 

raised  their  black  and  white  banner  on  Mount  Tabor,  but,  after 
Saladin’s  triumph  at  Hattin,  where,  in  summer  heat,  the 
i  Crusaders  fought  after  thirteen  waterless  hours,  the  Cross  only 

flew  again  on  Tabor  when  Andrew  of  Hungary  made  a  swift 
desperate  sortie,  though  Louis  of  France  brought  it  as  far  as 
j  Jerusalem.  Now  Crescent  and  Cross  are  united  and,  while 

i  Allenby’s  cavalry  rode  north  from  El  Afuli,  Sheikh  Tallal  of  the 

Hauran  was  revenging  the  Turkish  atrocities  at  Tafas,  gallantly 
charging  the  retreating  column  from  Deraa  again  and  again,  till 
he  fell  riddled  with  bullets. 

ij  Aloof  in  its  hollow  lies  Nazareth,  yet,  from  Carmel,  a  few  of 
I  its  white  houses  are  visible  climbing  up  its  sheltering  ridge. 
I  From  that  ridge  Christ  must  have  looked  on  the  fertile  and  well- 

i  wooded  Galilee — hot-blooded  land  of  chivalry,  passion  and  high 

romance,  so  different  to  austere  Judea  with  her  grim  endurance 
i  and  her  love  of  money  and  to  Samaria,  slothful  and  luxurious. 

*1  One  can  imagine  that  the  new,  clean  doctrine  of  love  and  hope 

I  would  find  root  among  this  imaginative  race,  easily  stirred  to 

emotion  and  self-sacrifice.  Galilee  must  have  been  the  most 

i  • 

enlightened  province.  On  one  side  lay  Haaran  and  the  Greek 
-  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  where  the  old  pagan  gods  were  worshipped 
amidst  Greek  art  and  knowledge  and,  on  the  other,  Phoenicia, 
I  whose  mariners  spread  tales  of  Western  marvel  throughout  the 

j.  land.  The  most  famous  road  in  the  world,  the  pilgrim  Had] 

I  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  runs  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 

■  another,  scarcely  less  important,  brought  India’s  riches  viA  Bagh¬ 

dad  and  Damascus  to  the  sea.  The  Romans  took  custom  on  it 
t  and  Matthew  sat  at  one  of  its  tolls  in  Capernaum.  From  Galilee 

f  a  branch  went  south  to  Egypt  and,  since  the  days  of  Abraham, 

I  the  same  scenes  have  been  visible — always  the  slow-padding  camel 
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caravans,  with  a  bit  of  faded,  woven  carpet  tied  over  the  bales  > 
of  merchandise,  dark-skinned  men  from  the  deserts,  burned  and  L 
bearded,  tasselled  Kufiya  wound  across  their  mouths  and  chins  i 
weapons  stuck  in  embroidered  belts,  dark  abbas  flying  open  over  I 
trailing  white  robes.  Galilee  alone  has  changed  and  time  has 
wiped  out  every  remnant  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  there.  Josephus,  I 
who  ruled  thirty-four  years  after  Christ,  describes  it  as  a  land  of  ll 
commerce  and  of  great  cities,  of  gardens  of  oleanders,  with  many  : 
sails  dotting  the  lake  and  a  great  trade  of  dried  fish.  Magdala,  i 
Capernaum,  Hippas,  Tarech,  Chorazin,  all  have  vanished.  A  I 
few  peasant  women  in  brilliantly  striped  dresses,  orange-red  and  | 
yellow,  with  royal  purple  veils  floating  back  over  flaming  head-  f 
bandh,  wound  tiara- wise,  carry  oranges  or  cucumbers  to  refresh  r 
expectant  travellers.  Tiberias,  shrunk  and  unimportant,  lies 
hidden  in  a  fold  of  the  hills.  Otherwise  the  lake’s  deep  blue  is  ^ 
unruffled  save  by  the  shadow  of  the  green  hills,  which  cling  so  f 
close  to  her  shore  that  one  cannot  imagine  how  the  great  cities 
existed  at  all.  ' 

This  is  Palestine  of  to-day.  War  and  famine  and  jdague  lie 
behind  her,  but  through  them  all  one  catches  glimpses  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman.  To-day  her  whole  future  lies  in 
the  hands  of  those  two  and  the  Jew  loves  not  the  country  but  the 
town.  In  colonies  he  does  good  work,  such  as  wine-making  near  i 
Jaffa,  but  Palestine  cries  out  for  the  peasant  who  will  live  alone  j 
in  his  small  grey  cabin  among  the  hills,  the  man  who  fears  neither  I 
the  silence  of  the  open  country  nor  the  storms  that  rage  over  it.  I 
Wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  on  the  high  land,  fruit  trees  j 
can  be  planted  on  the  plains,  cotton  can  be  developed  in  the  | 
Jordan  valley.  Flocks  and  herds  must  still  follow'  their  Bedouin  | 
shepherd  from  pasture  to  pasture,  but  Syria  is  one  land  and  she  | 
is  an  Arab  land.  From  time  immemorial  she  has  only  been  ij 
strong  when  her  two  provinces  have  been  united  and  the  capital  | 
of  her  glory  was  Damascus.  Science,  literature,  philosophy,  ' 
spread  from  that  city  of  seven  rivers.  All  the  great  caravan  ^ 
routes  lead  to  her.  She  is  the  centre  of  the  great  web  of  com-  j 
merce  which  brought  her  goods  from  Egypt,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  sea.  To-day  oil  from  Persia  and  the  railway  from  Baghdad 
must  pass  her  way.  She  holds  the  lines  that  connect  the  produce  1 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  with  Tri)X)li,  Haifa  and  Beyrout  and, 
through  them,  with  Europe.  She  is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  i 
fertile  country  in  the  world.  A  sea  of  vivid  emerald,  her  miles 
and  miles  of  fruit  gardens  divide  the  granary  of  Hauran  from  the  | 
desert  beyond.  Seven  rivers  lavish  their  prodigal  water  on  her 
favoured  plain,  so  that  on  every  side  a  new  city  may  spread 
forth,  with  w'ide,  new  streets  and  modern  buildings  in  open  j. 
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squares,  yet  never  can  she  reach  beyond  the  shade  of  her  apricots 
and  peaches,  figs,  olives  and  vines.  The  Caliphate  moved 
between  Mecca,  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  but  never  did  it  rest 
at  Jerusalem,  though  the  blue  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  second 
holiest  in  the  realm  of  Islam. 

Jerusalem  never  could  be  a  modern  capital  by  her  own  natural 
position.  Aloof  on  her  steep  mountain  top,  connected  with  the 
outer  world  only  by  two  narrow  passes,  she  is  crushed  within  her 
old  walls  by  the  deep  ravines  that  encompass  her.  She  cannot 
spread  in  any  direction.  Already  her  houses  are  wandering  up 
and  down  impracticable  hills  and  who  tries  to  drive,  bumps 
perilously  from  sudden  climb  to  steep  descent.  No  ancient 
caravan  route  went  near  her  and  no  modem  main  line  touches 
her.  With  her  winter  snow  and  her  terrible  summer  drought, 
which  of  old  drove  every  invading  army  back  to  the  w^ells  of  +he 
plains,  she  is  infinitely  remote  from  commerce  and  from  politics 
and  she  is  neither  Moslem  nor  Christian  nor  Jewish.  She  has 
neither  race  nor  creed  nor  prospect  of  power.  Outside  the  whirl 
of  progress’  w'heel,  with  her  narrow  streets  untouched  and  her  old 
walls  kissed  by  time,  she  will  remain  a  pilgrim  city  whose  only 
great  buildings  are  convents  and  monasteries,  churches  and 
hospices — the  goal  of  worship  from  East  and  West  alike.  To 
Damascus  belong  the  palace  and  the  parliament !  To  Jerusalem 
the  altar  and  the  kibla  ! 

J.  Rosita  Forbes. 

Damascus,  April  26fh,  1920. 
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Internationalism  in  literature  has  always  existed.  Fairy-stories 
began  it.  They  were  carried  over  sea  and  land  as  widely  and 
mysteriously  as  seeds  or  the  influenza.  In  historic  times  now 
one  country,  now  the  other,  has  been  the  distributing-centre,  but 
France  more  often  than  the  rest.  It  was  by  way  of  France  that 
the  Arthurian  legend  entered  the  literature  of  Europe,  wherever 
it  may  have  started.  Chaucer,  so  tremendously  English,  not 
only  the  F'’ather  of  English  Poetry,  but  the  ancestor  of  Fielding 
and  Dickens,  began  as  a  scholar  in  a  French  school.  French 
romances  were  the  favourite  reading  of  seventeenth-century  ladies, 
and  everyone  knows  how  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  dominated  by  French  Classicism.  Nevertheless,  the  * 
English  stage  clung  obstinately  to  its  Shakespeare ;  whereby  it 
happened  that  Voltaire  in  a  moment  of  acute  Anglomania,  dis¬ 
covered  this  curious  writer,  borrowed  from  him  generously,  and 
introduced  him  to  Parisian  literary  salons  as  a  kind  of  dancmg 
bear.  But  certain  circles,  having  received  the  odd  creature  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  his  discoverer  expected,  M.  de  Voltaire 
turned  peevish  and  called  his  own  prot^gd  names,  such  as 
“drunken  savage.”  French  translators  then  introduced  Shake¬ 
speare  to  the  Germans,  who  now  piously  believe  themselves  to 
have  discovered  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  whole  world, 
including  ourselves. 

Exactly  what  quality  it  is  that  makes  a  book  International  it 
it  not  easy  to  say.  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field  became  classics  across  the  Channel;  Tom  Jones  did  not. 
Anyone  familiar  with  one  of  those  delightful  eighteenth-century 
libraries  supplied  by  his  bookseller  to  every  gentleman  who  was 
a  gentleman,  will  have  found  in  it  Gil  Bias — in  two  very  small 
volumes,  with  steel  engravings — but  not  Manon  Lescaut.  Per¬ 
haps  Tom  Jones,  for  all  its  comic  genius,  reflected  too  much  for 
French  taste  that  amazing,  almost  savage,  brutality  which, 
strangely  mingled  with  veins  and  veneers  of  wit,  culture,  elegance, 
disfigured  English  life  under  George  II.  It  tells  in  the  comic 
spirit  the  same  tale  of  unashamed  animalism  as  Hogarth’s  bitterly 
satiric  picture  of  the  election  dinner.  It  was  probably  this  strong 
taste  of  the  soil  which  made  Fielding’s  work  unfit  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  And  the  same  kind  of  reason  may  have  kept  Manon 
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Lescaut  from  popularity  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  For  all  its 
art  and  beauty,  it  breathes  an  air  of  corruption ;  the  profound 
corruption  with  which  the  Regency  had  inoculated  the  society 
of  mid-eighteenth-century  France. 

One  might  say — not  without  truth — that  love,  sorrow,  passion, 
are  much  the  same  and  speak  the  same  language  all  over  the 
world,  whereas  the  comic  spirit  appeals  differently  to  different 
nationalities,  ages,  classes ;  so  that  a  comedy  has  less  chance  of 
becoming  internationally  popular  than  a  love-story  or  a  tragedy. 
Yet  no  British  novelist,  except  Walter  Scott,  has  been  so  popular 
abroad  as  Dickens,  and  Rhoda  Broughton,  to  adapt  her  own  witty 
saying,  was  already  the  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  of  France  while 
still  the  Zola  of  England. 

Chateaubriand  accused  Byron  of  owing  him  a  debt  which  he 
would  not  acknowledge,  but  here  Byron  was  probably  right.  The 
Byronic  hero  existed  before  Byron,  and  if  he  did  not  “just  grow,” 
it  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe  who  invented  him.  The  influence  of  Byron 
on  poetry  and  poets  in  France  was  more  marked,  lasted  longer 
than  in  England,  because  he  appeared  at  a  moment  when  there 
was  a  dearth  of  French  poets.  This  w'as  the  one  “International 
episode,”  the  one  vital  connection  between  French  and  English 
literature  during  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Literary  alliances  w^ere  swallowed  up  in  the  great  gulf  which 
events  had  opened  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  points  of  touch  had  been  so  many.  Their  aristo¬ 
cracies  were  socially  acquainted,  sometimes  related  to  each  other, 
and  their  philosophers,  too,  from  the  days  of  Voltaire’s  discovery 
of  London,  were  not  without  personal  intercourse.  I  remember 
somewhere  a  little  picture  of  the  Louis  XVI.  date,  elegantly,  not 
with  Hogarthian  bitterness,  illustrating  the  Anglomania  of  the 
period  :  slim,  graceful  gentlemen  and  charming  ladies,  all  in 
white,  drinking  tea  in  an  exquisite  salon.  But  the  Anglomania 
perished  in  the  great  convulsion  which  put  an  end  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  phase,  the  Louis  XIV.  phase  of  civilisation.  One  which 
was  surely  only  saved  from  being  excessively  boring  by  the  daunt¬ 
less  spirit,  the  wit  and  intelligence  of  the  French  race;  since 
neither  man  nor  woman  in  that  w’onderful  little  world  appears 
ever  to  have  had  anything  to  do,  except  to  respectfully  watch 
royalties  dressing,  feeding,  gambling,  and  to  talk,  and  talk,  and 
talk.  Yet  it  was  credibly  affirmed  by  survivors  of  the  catastrophe 
that  no  one  who  had  not  frequented  that  world  knew  what  really 
agreeable  society  meant ;  just  as  those  who  lived  their  lives  before 
the  war  can  truthfully  tell  their  descendants  that  no  one  w'ho  has 
only  lived  after  it  can  ever  know  what  real  comfort  means. 

This  literary  alienation  lasted  right  into,  and  even  right  through , 
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the  mid- Victorian  era.  A  superman  of  letters,  like  Thackeray, 
knew  his  Balzac  and  even,  as  his  delightful  daughter  has  shown 
us,  was  well  acquainted  with  French  people  of  the  best  type,  f 
Yet  in  his  writings  his  attitude  towards  the  French  is  that  of  I 
the  most  ignorant  inhabitant  of  Victorian  Bloomsbury.  Trans-  * 
lations  of  Eugene  Sue  were  common,  though  kept  on  the  top  > 
shelf ;  whether  deservedly  or  not  I  do  not  know.  In  the  ’sixties  | 
a  cultivated  woman  would  read  George  Sand,  Consuelo,  La  Mare  I 
au  diahle,  and  La  petite  Fadette,  also  the  novels  of  Victor  Hugo,  > 
the  Confessions  of  Lamartine,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  poetry  of  i 
both.  But  the  true  British  matron — one  visualises  her  as  im-  ^ 
pressively  large  and  swelling  of  bosom  and  crinoline — still  belonged  . 
to  a  generation  which  knew  not  France  and  considered  all  French 
novels  naughty  reading.  Things,  indeed,  moved  quickly  after 
that,  and  I  imagine  the  Dean  of  my  later  acquaintance,  who  used 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  his  cathedral  tower  to  read  them,  did  so 
not  so  much  to  avoid  shocking  his  canons  as  to  get  away  from 
them.  ■ 

Just  so  long  as  the  Second  Empire  lasted,  the  tide  of  English  p 
political  sentiment  ran  against  France.  Napoleon  III.  was  dis¬ 
liked  by  our  Conservatives  as  an  adventurer,  by  our  Liberals  as 
an  autocrat.  It  was  in  the  ’seventies  that  the  great  French 
movement  came.  What  caused  it?  The  mass-movements  of 
the  human  mind  are  as  mysterious  as  those  of  deep-sea  currents 
or  shoals  of  fish.  Like  the  fish,  it  becomes  hungry  and  goes  in 
search  of  fresh  food.  At  such  moments  it  is  quick  to  note  any 
hand  that  seems  beckoning  it  to  new  ground.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
wittily  serious  attacks  on  British  Philistinism  had  already  done 
something  to  turn  our  intellectual  front  in  the  direction  of  France, 
and  Swinburne,  with  his  scarlet  enthusiasms  for  Villon  and 
Victor  Hugo,  was  gathering  all  the  young  poets  under  his  banner. 
Rome  as  a  training-place  for  artists  had  long  been  absurd,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  ’seventies  Paris  was  established  as  the  art 
school  of  Europe.  Whole  regiments  of  our  young  art-students 
had  deserted  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  Ruskinian  bell,  book  and  candle. 

Whether  these  outward  and  ponderable  things  were  or  were  | 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  French  movement,  there  it  was  | 
early  in  the  ’eighties  going  very  strong  indeed.  It  did  not  over¬ 
power,  but,  a  little  paradoxically,  formed  part  of  the  aesthetic 
movement.  The  title  of  a  graceful  book  of  verse  by  Andrew’  Lang, 
Ballades  in  Blue  China,  illustrates  the  happy  marriage  of  the  [ 
two  cults.  Villon,  Ronsard,  the  Pldiade,  the  mediaeval  Romance  | 
of  Aucassin  (d,  Nicolette,  were  almost  as  commonly  read  as  Victor  | 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Th4ophil4  Gauthier.  The  novels  , 
of  Octave  Feuillet,  Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Bourget,  and  the  rest,  j 
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were  as  promptly  devoured  and  as  much  discussed  in  London 
as  in  Paris.  Everyone  with  the  least  pretence  to  literary  culture 
—and  such  culture  was  actually  fashionable — must  read  the 
French  novel,  banned  by  their  mothers,  know  something  of 
French  art  and  the  French  theatre,  and  speak  French  with  toler¬ 
able  fluency — or  at  any  rate  English  with  a  French  accent.  There 
followed  on  this  eager  interest  in  France  personal  relations  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Paris  such  as  had  not  existed  for  a  hundred 
years ;  only  it  was  no  longer  the  aristocrats  and  the  philosophers 
of  the  two  countries  who  were  in  touch,  but  the  artists  and  the 
men  and  women  of  letters.  The  English  interest  in  France  came 
to  be  reciprocated,  though  by  a  smaller  circle.  Paul  Bourget 
discovered  Oxford,  pieces  of  William  Morris  furniture  went  across 
the  Channel,  and  an  exhibition  of  eighteenth-century  English 
painters  caused  a  sensation  in  the  French  art  world.  Among  the 
most  touching  and  interesting  letters  received  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  family  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  one  from  M.  Andr4 
Chevrillon,  of  the  French  Academy,  recalling  his  first  visit  to 
England  as  a  young  man  and  the  difference  in  his  feelings  towards 
this  country  made  by  the  friendly  hospitality  he  had  found  at 
her  house.  More  than  one  of  his  friends,  he  added,  had  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  friendship,  the  same  change  of  heart.  Such 
hospitality  was  characteristic  of  the  literary  circles  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  It  might  be  thought — and  wondered  at — 
that  this  French  movement,  lasting  as  it  did  for  some  thirty  years, 
had  yet  left  no  perceptible  mark  on  English  literature.  Neither 
George  Meredith,  Henry  James  nor  Stevenson  appear  as  followers 
of  a  French  school,  though  the  two  latter  evidently  move  familiarly 
on  French  soil  and  in  a  French  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  it 
did  very  profoundly  affect  English  style  and  still  more  the  English 
novelists’  point  of  view.  From  the  days  of  Gibbon  and  Dr. 
Johnson  style  in  English  was  apt  to  connote*  something  grave, 
a  little  ponderous,  which  found  its  nineteenth-century  expression 
in  that  of  the  Times  leading  article.  The  earlier  Victorian 
novelists  seem  hardly  to  have  thought  of  style.  They  wrote  ill  or 
well  by  nature,  seldom  supremely  well.  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote 
beautiful  pages  when  the  moorland  wind  awoke  the  poet  within 
her,  and  vigorous,  stinging  passages  when  boiling  indignation 
drove  the  wheels  of  her  imagination.  Thackeray  had  an  excellent 
and  individual  style,  though  it  could  lapse  into  mannerism,  and 
suffers  when  compared  with  that  of  his  eighteenth-century  master. 
Fielding.  The  mass  of  novel-writers  were  diffuse,  and  the  writing 
of  “good  English”  was  generally  supposed  to  mean  a  strict 
observance  of  the  sometimes  absurd  rules  of  English  grammar  and 
a  free  use  of  the  more  elaborate  stereotyped  phrases.  It  was 
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from  their  study  of  French  literature  that  the  later  Victorians 
learned  the  art  of  style,  clearness  with  concentration,  the  value 
of  the  exactly  right  word,  of  the  sentence  which  moves  smoothlv 
yet  springily,  like  a  well-hung  vehicle.  They  also  learned  that 
the  novel  is  a  work  of  art.  I  have  never  been  sure  whether  it 
was  this  overwhelming  discovery  or  merely  the  passing  of  the 
three-volumer  which  made  the  short  novel,  which  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  build  symmetrically,  the  fashion  up  to  comparatively 
recent  times.  If  in  style,  in  general  form,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  its  psychology,  the  average  novel  of  to-day  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  that  of  forty  years  ago,  this  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  late  Victorian  thirty-years’  course  of  French  literature. 

This  course  also  broke  down  the  British  convention,  hardly 
after  all  a  century  old,  which  decreed  that  all  authors  must  join 
a  Trade  Union  of  Humbug  and  pretend  there  w^as  nothing  irre¬ 
deemably  ugly  in  the  world,  nothing  which  ill-disposed  persons 
might  regard  as  a  disgrace  to  a  benevolent  Providence.  Above  all 
must  they  pretend  that  the  relation  between  the  sexes  is  a  purely 
sentimental  affair  and  that  babies  are  found  under  gooseberry- 
bushes — except  in  a  few  very  deplorable  cases.  In  deference  to 
this  convention  Walter  Scott  was  compelled  by  his  publisher  to 
ruin  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  fine  novel  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  and  it  was  the  haunting  fear  of  offending  against  the  rules 
of  this  anonymous  but  pow’erful  Humbug  Society  which  ham¬ 
pered  the  genius  of  Thackeray  and  prevented  him  from  ever  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rival  to  his  masterpiece.  Vanity  Fair. 

The  French  movement  had  yet  another  result  :  it  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Entente.  In  Victorian  times  journalists  were  uni¬ 
versity  men,  naturally  in  touch  with  people  of  letters  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  current  of  educated  taste  and  opinion.  Andrew  Lang, 
scholar  and  poet,  was  also  the  most  popular  leader-writer  of  his 
day.  Steeped  as  he  was  in  French  literature  and  sympathies,  ' 
he  could  not  fail  to  influence  his  public ;  and  the  same  might  he 
said  of  many  less-known  journalists  in  their  degree.  The  Entente 
came  at  the  moment  when  a  new  generation  was  stepping  to  the 
front,  its  face  turned  rather  towards  the  material  and  mechanical 
civilisation  of  America  than  that  of  the  Old  World.  But  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  a  whole  generation  of  lovers  of  things  French 
had  not  passed  aw’ay  without  making  any  impression,  without 
creating  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  an  alliance  with  France. 

A  practical  necessity,  but  one  to  which  our  famous  “political 
sense”  alone  did  not  seem  much  alive.  Since  then  the  crosses 
of  our  English  dead  are  thick  upon  French  ground.  Yet,  strange 
and  sad  as  it  is,  one  must  recognise  the  truth  that  common  efforts 
and  sufferings  which  should  constitute  an  eternal  bond,  are  in  fact 
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liable  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  soon.  Each  party  is  apt  to 
recollect  only  his  own  share. 

It  occurred  to  a  small  body  of  Frenchwomen  during  the  war 
—to  be  exact,  in  1918 — that  they  might  build  certain  literary 
bridges,  such  as  often  outlast  more  solid  structures,  between 
France  and  the  Allied  countries.  This  body  was  a  Committee 
formed  about  1900,  in  consequence  of  the  Goncourt  Academy 
refusing  to  admit  women,  and  was  connected  with  the  Fomina 
and  Vie  Heureuse  magazines.  It  had  been  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  an  annual  prize,  amounting  to  £40,  to  a  French 
work  of  imagination.  It  now  proposed  to  offer  a  similar  prize 
in  each  of  the  Allied  countries.  It  was,  however,  only  in  respect 
to  England  that  the  plan  materialised.  The  prize  is  offered  for 
the  best  work  of  imagination  published  within  the  period  of  a 
year,  preference  to  be  given  to  a  young  or  comparatively  new 
writer.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  book  must  be  suitable  for 
translation  and  deal  with  English  life.  In  June,  1919,  an  English 
committee  of  women  was  constituted  whose  business  it  was  to 
choose  three  books,  all  published  since  June,  1918,  for  the  French 
committee ;  from  among  these  three  the  French  committee  has 
to  select  the  prize-winner.  They  are  sent  over  in  order  of  merit, 
as  determined  by  votes  of  the  English  committee,  but  it  is  open 
to  the  French  committee  to  make  its  own  choice.  It  is  evident 
that  the  selection  made  by  the  English  committee  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  some  considerations  beside  those  of  abstract  literary 
merit.  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  the  Goncourt  prize 
and  that  given  by  the  Fimhm  and  Vie  Heureuse!  committee  are 
never  given  to  authors  already  established  in  fame  and  favour 
with  the  public.  That  is  the  big  prize  of  all,  and  they  have 
already  received  it.  If  their  books  have  the  international  quality, 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  crossed,  or  will  cross,  the  Channel 
unassisted.  The  works  of  Mr.  Wells  appear  in  French  almost 
as  soon  as  in  English.  The  books  chosen  by  the  committee  must 
be  those  either  of  new  writers  or  of  those  not  already  widely 
known.  They  should  be  such  as  give  a  tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  English  life ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should  happen  to  be  by  one 
of  those  wizards  who  can  create  worlds  of  their  own  which  are 
yet  real  worlds.  But  John  Miltons  and  Emily  Brontes  do  not 
often  occur.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  books  of  a  kind 
to  be  comprehensible  and  sympathetic  to  a  French  public.  This 
is  important.  There  are,  for  example,  some  excellent  novels 
dealing  with  the  life  of  English  Jews  which  would  yet  be  quite 
unsuitable  candidates  for  the  prize.  Again,  the  entertaining 
satires  of  Miss  Eose  Macaulay  would  be  ineligible,  since  no 
foreigner  could  possibly  be  expected  to  see  their  points.  The 
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translation  rights  of  the  prize  book  are,  by  arrangement,  bought 
from  the  author  by  a  good  Paris  publisher,  and  it  will  be  brought 
out  in  French ;  but  the  books  are  meant  to  be  read  in  the  original  ^ 
as  much  as  in  translation,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  consider 
a  story  in  which  the  conversations  are  written  in  a  difficult 
dialect.  The  brilliant  work  of  Miss  Dorothy  Eichardson,  who  I 
for  all  her  reputation  is  yet  a  young  writer,  might  well  be  intro-  I 
duced  to  the  French  public  by  means  of  the  prize,  but  that  each  I 
new  novel  of  hers  which  has  hitherto  appeared  has  in  fact  been  I 
a  new  volume  of  the  same  novel  and  difficult  to  “catch  on  to" 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  predecessors.  This  is  the  way  in  j 
which  many  young  writers  have  reacted  against  the  tyranny  of  ] 
the  one  volume,  producing  novels  almost  as  long  as  Sir  Charlet 
Grandison;  but,  generally  speaking,  each  volume  can  be  read  I 
and  enjoyed  without  a  knowledge  of  its  predecessors.  I  will  not  \ 
further  labour  the  point,  but  it  wdll  be  seen  by  anyone  possessed  L 
of  the  least  imaginative  tact — a  quality  no  one  expects  of  news-  L 
paper  paragraphists — that  the  statement  that  the  Femina  and  I 
Vie  Heureuse  prize  is  awarded  for  the  absolutely  best  work  of  I 
imagination  published  in  the  course  of  a  year,  needs  qualification.  [ 
The  “best”  work  may  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Conrad  or 
Miss  Sinclair ;  but  they  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  prize. 

It  should  also  be  added  that  there  are  upon  the  committee 
young  writers,  whose  work  is  by  that  fact  put  out  of  the 
competition. 

There  have  been  so  far  only  two  awards.  In  the  first  year, 
1919,  three  or  four  prizes  might  easily  have  been  awarded.  There 
was  a  plethora  of  good  novels.  Among  them  was  one  which  was  ) 
not  only  excellent  as  a  work  of  art,  but  exactly  what  was  wanted  : 

Miss  Cicely  Hamilton’s  William,  an  Englishman.  It  was  an  | 
admirable  study  of  the  “crank  ” — a  type  which  only  exists 
here  and  in  America — and  a  poignant  picture  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium.  Two  others  were  sent  in  to  the  French 
committee,  in  the  order  mentioned  :  Eichard  Pryce’s  Statue  in 
the  Wood  and  Mrs.  Scott  Dawson’s  Wastrels.  Had  a  longer 
list  been  permitted,  several  others  might  have  been  added. 

The  following  year  a  story  of  the  Westmorland  country,  The 
Splendid  Fairing,  by  Mrs.  Constance  Holme,  won  the  award. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Goncourt  prize  this  year  was  also 
awarded  to  a  story  of  peasant  life.  The  two  other  books  selected  ■ 
were  Shuttered  Doors,  by  Mrs.  Hicks  Beach,  and  The  Imperfect 
Mother,  by  J.  D.  Beresford,  although  Mr.  Beresford,  like  Mr.  . 
Pryce,  is  perhaps  too  well  established  an  author  to  be  properly  I 
“in  the  running.”  The  line  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw,  and  it  r 
may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French 
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public  to  authors  they  have  not  discovered  for  themselves.  Lady 
Northcliffe,  who,  as  President  for  the  past  year,  has  so  admirably 
"chaired”  the  committee,  was  inspired  with  the  happy  and 
generous  idea  of  founding  a  prize  on  this  side,  as  a  pendant  to 
that  given  by  the  French  committee.  The  conditions  of  the 
Northcliffe  Prize  are  similar.  The  French  committee  chooses  and 
sends  over  three  books  from  which  the  English  committee  selects 
the  prize-winner.  The  three  books  sent  for  consideration  by  the 
French  committee  were  Dansons  la  Trompeuse,  by  Eaymond 
Escholier  (the  winner  of  the  prize) ;  L’Hiroique  Pastorde,  by 
Louis  Vuillemin ;  and  Le  Retour  d’ Ariel,  by  Leon  Th^venin. 
The  last  book  on  the  list  is,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  much 
less  interesting  than  the  two  others.  It  is,  however,  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  French  movement  which  has  been  dominant  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  spite  of  the  incongrupus  title — for  the 
original  Ariel  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  quite  pagan  spirit — Le 
Retour  d’Ariel  is  a  conversion  novel  on  the  model  of  Bourget’s 
later  works.  In  the  days  when  Robert  Elsmere  was  the  vogue  in 
sub-literary,  and  Paul  Bourget  the  last  cry  in  super-literary, 
circles,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  French  would  never  stand 
a  roman  h  thbse.  To  say  this  was  to  forget  Eousseau.  All  depends 
on  the  thbse.  The  religious  orientation  of  the  two  nations  is  so 
different  that  no  story  founded  upon  that  is  likely  to  find  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  audience  in  both  countries.  But  the  Conversion  Novel 
does  represent  an  important  side  of  French  life ;  a  religious 
revival,  allied  with  a  political  conservative  reaction,  dating  back 
further  than  the  present  century. 

Apart  from  this  particular  movement,  the  twentieth  century 
has  seen  in  France  a  general  reaction  against  the  crescendo  of 
indecency,  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  story,  which  marked 
the  fin  de  sihcle  novel  in  France.  French  taste  revolted  against 
them,  French  self-respect  was  wounded  by  the  libellous  pictures 
of  national  life  and  character  which  her  novelists  presented  to 
France  and  the  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average 
French  novel  of  to-day  is  both  more  moral  and  more  decent  than 
a  large  number  of  our  own.  In  the  three  books  recommended 
there  is  only  one  scene  which  could  possibly  be  called  “improper.” 
It  is  for  obvious  reasons  in  the  Conversion  Novel,  and  was  greeted 
by  this  hardened  reader  with  a  weary  smile  of  recognition ;  for 
it  is  the  undressing-out-of-doors  scene  which  has  already  become 
such  a  bore  in  our  new-style  English  novels.  Luckily  the  habit 
described  has  not  yet  forced  its  way  into  real  life,  for  it  would 
make  mixed  walking  in  the  country  impossible.  Anyone  who 
supposes  that  the  rural  policeman  would  protect  us  from  it  does 
not  know  the  man.  He  is  a  coward. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  deplore  the  change  of  tone  in  the  French  ' 
novel,  but  the  flood  of  reactionary  opinion  has  unfortunately  ■ 
brought  into  prominence  and  popularity  a  number  of  writers  who  " 
are  frankly  dull.  They  want  the  wit,  the  brilliancy,  the  psycho-  ■ 
logical  acumen  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  in  the  | 
novelists  of  their  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fashion  I 
of  dullness  partly  accounts  for  the  diminished  interest  of  our  ® 
twentieth-century  generation  in  French  novels.  Even  the  faith-  i 
fully  habitual  French  reader  has  long  complained  he  could  find  f 
nobody  new  to  read,  except  Anatole  France — and  he  is  old.  The  1 
Northcliffe  Prize  should  call  our  attention  to  two  books  which  l 
bear  witness  that  in  the  tremendous  ordeal  through  which  it  has  ! 
passed,  out  of  which  it  comes  still  faint,  staggering,  bleeding 
from  a  thousand  wounds,  the  French  race  has  not  lost  a  particle  ^ 
of  its  wit,  its  charm,  its  wonderful  literary  quality.  / 

Damons  la  Trompeuse  is  one  of  those  satisfyingly  perfect  little  [ 
works  of  art  about  which,  when  one  has  read  it,  one  feels  no  I 
desire  to  say  anything  except  that  it  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  f 
“Story?  God  bless  you!”  it  has  “none  to  tell,  Sir.”  It  is  a  1 
picture  of  a  little  patch  of  this  peopled  earth ,  a  little  set  of  human 
beings,  all  vividly  alive  because  painted  with  that  intuition,  that 
warmth  of  imaginative  sympathy,  which  alone  can  give  the  artist 
power  to  create  life.  Every  human  being,  so  full  of  the  common 
Informing  Spirit  yet  so  differentiated,  so  isolated  from  every  other,  i 
is  a  mystery,  and  can  no  more  be  “scientifically”  mapped  out 
and  reproduced  than  the  origin  of  the  universe  can  be  explained 
by  arithmetic.  Old  books  of  anatomy  are  dead  and  done  with. 

The  painting  on  a  Greek  vase  lives,  because  the  artist  was  in-  1 
timately  moved  by  the  beauty  of  human  life  and  so  captured 
its  secret.  Ugliness,  horror,  absurdity,  so  long  as  they  are  felt, 
are,  by  a  paradox,  part  of  the  beauty.  But  the  artist  who  sets  | 
forth  to  create  human  character  without  using  or  appealing  to 
any  sort  of  human  feeling,  sympathy,  admiration,  compassion,  ■ 
terror,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  creates  at  the  best  Frankenstein’s  ; 
monster;  usually  nothing.  It  is  not,  however,  among  French 
writers  that  this  effort  to  be  “scientific”  is  to  be  observed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  rapid  collapse  of  Zola’s  once  great  reputation  has  shown 
them  that  the  artist  who  founds  his  work  on  the  scientific  hobby 
of  his  generation  builds  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  The  character  i 
of  Madame  Tjestelle,  the  central  figure  in  Damons  la  Trompeuse, 
drawn  “scientifically,”  would  be  that  of  a  silly,  made-up,  elderly 
lady  who  would  not  consent  to  grow  old  ;  and  it  could  not  possibly 
hold  our  interest  through  the  book.  Drawn  with  the  eye  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  artist,  it  does.  She  is  absolutely  individual,  j 
not  a  type ;  yet  in  her  tiny  person  is  presented  the  whole  tragedy 
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of  human  vitality  as  a  power  too  strong,  too  ample,  for  the  machine 
it  has  to  work ;  for  that  body  which  continually  breaks  beneath 
the  soaring  spirit  like  a  defective  aeroplane  under  a  cloud-exploring 
pilot.  If  Madame  Lestelle  bestows  an  artificial  freshness  upon 
her  cheek  and  crowns  her  brow  with  too  too  beautiful  curls,  it 
is  because  she  is  conscious  of  the  discord  between  the  withered 
and  faded  outward  woman  and  the  exuberant  youth  of  the  inner 
spirit.  She  is  still  hungry  and  thirsty  for  life.  Not  that  she  has 
been  starved  of  it.  To  one  with  her  imagination — a  special  sort 
of  imagination,  different  from  the  artist’s — such  few  loaves  and 
small  fishes  as  Heaven  may  have  assigned  her  are  easily  and 
inevitably  transformed  into  a  banquet.  She  has  lived  in  Paris, 
she  has  known  some  people  of  title,  some  artists,  she  has  copied 
pictures  at  the  Louvre.  It  is  enough.  She  conceives  of  herself 
as  having  tasted  all  that  Paris  can  give  of  the  gay,  the  glorious, 
the  interesting,  as  having  glittered  in  the  sparkling  whirl.  She 
has  had  a  bad  husband,  one  who  has  been  not  only  unfaithful, 
but  rude  to  her.  It  Has  perhaps  put  the  top  on  his  ill-temper 
that  she  has  nevertheless  always  posed  to  herself  and  the  world 
as  an  adored  and  happy  wife.  He  has  died,  leaving  her  nothing 
but  debts  and  the  old  country  house  of  Fleurizel,  where  she  acts 
as  her  own  Caleb  Balderstone,  while  materially  served  by  the 
tenant  of  the  home  farm  and  his  wife.  She  crams  the  house 
with  “  antiquities,”  odds  and  ends  of  little  or  no  value,  collected 
from  cottages  whose  inhabitants  inappreciatively  call  her  “the 
rag-and-bone  woman.”  Her  love  for  the  nobility  springs  from 
the  same  source  as  her  passion  for  collecting.  It  is  not  snob¬ 
bery;  it  is  a  romantic  interest  in  the  splendid  past  which  they 
represent  to  her.  This  is  a  true  and  subtle  touch.  In  spite  of 
her  resolute  performance  of  the  r6le  of  the  happy  wife,  when  she 
appears  as  a  wudow  at  Fleurizel  she  wears  no  more  mourning 
than  her  husband  has  merited — a  scarf  of  black  crape,  twined 
about  toilettes  all  colours  of  the  rainbow.  And  this  in  France, 
where  the  most  distant  relatives  are  mourned  with  a  millinery 
gloom  which  appears  to  us  exaggerated.  No  wonder  that  Ther^se 
Lestelle  is  a  mock  and  a  scandal  to  the  good  matrons  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  especially  to  her  sister-in-law  Ambrosine, 
Madame  Charles  Lestelle,  who  has  so  much  common  sense  that 
she  is  perfectly  stupid  with  it.  But  Th^rfese  has  more  than 
enough  wit  to  punish  any  of  these  provincial  dames,  if  they 
really  try  putting  their  teeth  into  her.  For  though  she  has  plenty 
of  follies,  she  is  no  fool.  The  story  and  the  tragedy  of  the  book 
is  that  of  her  plucky  fight  against  a  remorseless  and  unconquer¬ 
able  enemy — Time.  The  party  at  Madame  Doumenc’s  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  book — for  it  is  there  that  La  Trompeuse  is 
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danced — shows  her  in  victory  and  in  defeat.  Whirling  in  the  ■ 
waltz,  a  half-insolent,  half-friendly,  wholly  admired  Marquis  for 
partner,  she  is  gay,  supple,  light,  untirable  as  a  girl  of  twenty. 

As  she  spins,  her  enchanted  eyes  take  in  the  gay  crowd,  the 
dancers,  the  card-players,  the  rows  of  heavy  women  of  her  own 
age  sitting  along  the  wall,  and  mirrored  glimpses  of  a  little 
Madame  Lestelle,  floating  round  as  lightly  as  a  bright-coloured 
moth,  with  her  rosy  cheeks,  her  golden  head  and  a  bold  dkol- 
letage  of  shoulders  still  young  and  white.  It  is  a  small  social 
triumph  which  culminates  in  her  performance  in  the  local  country 
dance  called  La  Trompeuse.  The  locality  is  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  the  exuberant  imaginative  life  of  Ther^se  Lestelk 
different  as  it  is  from  that  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  seems 
mark  her  as  of  his  cousinship.  In  this  dance  there  is  infini' 
scope  for  gaiety  and  coquetry,  and  among  all  the  dancers  I  ' 
gayest,  the  most  graceful  and  amusing,  is  Therese  Lestelle.  i  f 
young,  the  noble  Chevalier  is  enchanted  w’ith  her  dancing,  and  I 
she  teaches  him  Le  Plot.  I  do  not  know  whether  Le  Plot  i  a 
waltz  or  a  tango,  but  it  is  evidently  a  dance  which  races  as  swiftly  | 
and  as  smoothly  as  a  strong  tide.  Madame  Lestelle  swums  vie-  1 
torious  on  it,  carrying  the  Chevalier  in  her  wmke ;  but  suddenly  ! 
the  implacable  foe  plunges  a  dagger  in  her  side,  and  she  sinks  i 
half  fainting  on  a  seat.  Instantly  Madame  Sicre,  the  sly  white  I 
cat,  bears  off  the  Chevalier.  Then  Charles,  the  good-natured,  | 
affectionate  brother-in-law,  takes  her  into  the  garden.  They  hear  | 
steps  under  the  pergola.  “Who’s  that,  I  should  like  to  know?”  | 
whispers  Charles.  “It  is — it  is  Youth,  my  poor  friend,”  she  I 
replies,  a  sudden  bitterness  taking  her  by  the  throat.  “It  is  over, 
all  over,”  she  murmurs.  He  thinks  she  refers  to  her  attack  of  i 
faintness.  “Then  we  may  as  well  go  in,”  he  says.  They  turn  ! 
towards  the  house,  and  see  the  Chevalier  and  her  enemy,  the 
White  Cat,  kissing  in  a  bay-window.  She  takes  a  witty  revenge 
on  the  White  Cat,  and  once  more  joins  in  the  dance,  apparently 
as  spirited  and  gay  as  before.  But  to  her  the  lights  appear  to 
have  gone  dim,  the  little  Madame  Lestelle  floating  round  in  the  ^ 
mirrors  looks  astonishingly  small,  and  no  longer  clear  and  fresh 
of  hue,  but  dim  like  the  lights,  almost  tarnished.  So  she  returns 
to  her  hermitage,  her  hermit’s  fare  at  Fleurizel. 

She  has  one  comfort  there  :  her  friendship  with  M.  Eoumens, 
the  Cur6  of  Couret,  who  has  been  for  long  Chaplain  to  a  regiment  ^ 
of  Zouaves  and  retains  his  military  manners.  The  neatness  of 
his  dress,  his  driving  gloves,  smart  pony  and  English  cart  shock 
his  parishioners  even  more  than  his  occasional  bursts  of  rage. 

M.  Eoumens,  with  all  his  faults,  is  as  real  and  as  lovable  as 
Madame  Lestelle,  his  friendship  with  whom  the  parishioners  be- 
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Bmirch,  although,  as  she  complains,  they  habitually  call  her  “the 
Old  Lady.”  When  he  is  finally  worsted  by  the  Parish,  as  she 
by  Time,  one  positively  sympathises  with  her  fiercely  aristocratic 
exclamation  :  “  These  villeins  1  They  were  quite  right  ifi  old 
days  to  hang  and  break  them  on  the  wheel.  It  is  all  they  are 
go^  for.”  It  may  be  noted  that  the  ordinary  writer  would  have 
made  Madame  Lestelle  the  last  descendant  of  an  ancient  race, 
but  she  does  not  pretend  to  be  of  anything  but  bourgeois  origin. 

After  Madame  Doumenc’s  party  the  lights  of  Fleurizel  rapidly 
go  out.  But  there  is  one  last  flare.  The  Bishop,  the  Vicar- 
General  and  a  party  of  priests  are  brought  to  lunch  there  by 
M.  Eoumens.  Madame  Ambrosine  approves  the  entertainment 
d  sends  her  own  cook  to  ensure  its  success ;  though  she  fears 
chat  poor  Ther^se  ”  will  never  behave  with  the  solemnity  proper 
the  occasion.  She  is  right.  The  gaiety  inspired  in  Madame 
>telle  by  the  discovery  that  the  Bishop’s  sash  harmonises  with 
lar  dress  spreads  to  the  whole  table.  Vainly  does  M.  Roumens 
attempt  to  prevent  her  from  imparting  to  her  dignified  guests 
a  precious  recipe  for  whitening  the  skin.  “Turning  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  she  distributed  her  secret  impartially 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  Vicar-General,  both  gravely  atten¬ 
tive.”  In  short,  everyone  enjoys  himself  immensely. 

When  M.  Roumens  is  gone  Madame  Lestelle  dies  slowdy  of 
actual  cold  and  starvation,  as  well  as  of  loneliness  and  the  fear 
of  Age.  And  just  here  in  the  book  there  is  a  false  touch ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  M.  Charles  Lestelle’s  easy 
character  and  circumstances 'would  refuse  a  woman  to  whom  he 
was  attached  a  loan  of  eight  pounds.  Her  gay  spirit  seems  to 
preside  even  at  her  funeral,  for  the  mourners  can  hardly  help 
laughing  at  the  new  Cur^  of  Couret’s  way  of  saying  the  Mass, 
so  clearly  does  it  recall  the  image  of  Th^r^se  strutting  in  their 
garden,  mimicking  the  idiosyncrasies  of  M.  Roumens’  successor. 
So  she  passes,  like  a  leaf  the  wind  lifts  and  blows  away,  fluttering 
in  a  semblance  of  gaiety,  out  of  sight,  far  away  from  its  place 
which  will  know  it  no  more. 

L’Hiroique  Pastorale,  by  Louis  Vuillemin,  is  the  second  book 
on  the  list  of  the  French  committee.  It  is  an  excellent  book, 
well  written,  full  of  humour,  imagination  and  the  artistic  sense. 
But  it  is  a  work  of  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  or  rather  of  Wahr- 
beit  sometimes  undisguised,  elsewhere  camouflaged,  and  the 
whole,  as  we  are  told,  reproduced  unaltered  from  a  carnet  de 
soldat.  Such  a  book  is  difficult  to  compare  with  a  w’ork  com¬ 
pletely  of  art  and  imagination,  such  as  Damons  la  Trompeuse. 
M.  Vuillemin  is  a  young  composer  “who  counts”  and  a  lecturer 
on  music.  He  joined  the  Army  as  a  Territorial  in  1914,  was 
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first  a  liaison  officer,  and  then  passed  on  from  one  branch  of  the 
Service  to  another,  in  the  Argonne,  on  the  Marne,  the  Meuse 
for  five  long  years.  All  this  time  he  wrote  no  music,  but  what  il 
he  put  down  in  his  carnet  is  sometimes  true  poetry,  sometimes  I 
beautiful  word-painting,  sometimes  delightful  comedy.  In  very  j 
few  places  does  L'Hdrolque  Pastorale  resemble  other  war  books. 

Tt  is,  as  its  sub-title  tells,  “  Variations  au  Grand  Air,"  a  succession 
of  vivid  and  varied  impressions,  scenes  from  the  background  of 
the  war,  the  villages,  towns,  churches  of  provincial  France,  as  I 
they  showed  roused  from  their  slumber  by  the  hurricane  of  I 
armies,  yet  retaining  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  long  centuries  of  | 
prosperous  placidity.  It  is  a  Pastorale  because,  whether  the  pic-  1 
tures  it  paints  are  military  or  merely  human,  they  are  pictures  | 
of  figures  in  a  landscape,  the  wide  and  rich  landscape  of  France,  r 
There  is  more  of  charm  than  of  terror  in  them,  and  yet  the  terror,  | 
the  pity,  are  not  left  out,  for  without  them  the  pictures  would  i 
not  be  true.  The  ballade  of  the  motor-drive  with  the  officer  en 
mission  takes  us  zig-zagging  through  the  traffic  of  the  conges- 
tioned,  shell-holed  main  road,  through  the  shady  forest  wffiere 
birds  sing  and  falling  shells  sometimes  disturb  their  loneliness, 
through  the  village,  blond  among  its  vine  leaves,  where  the  white 
wine  and  cheese  are  so  good  under  the  trellis,  and  on  again  by 
the  road  till  it  becomes  sinister  in  its  emptiness,  and  queer, 
theatrical  hedges  overhang  the  car  and  its  occupants.  They  are 
hidden,  but  alas!  they  know  the  tell-tale  dust  is  rising  up  to 
betray  them.  They  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  below  them 
the  road  runs  bare.  A  moment’s  pause  to  put  on  helmets,  then : 
“You’re  off?”  “All  right.”  Bounding  like  a  mettled  steed,  the 
car  rushes  down  the  slope,  the  road  flies  behind  it,  and  behind 
also  bang  and  crack  and  roar  the  enemy  explosions.  Charming, 
too,  is  the  ballade  of  the  beautiful  mediaeval  chapel  in  the  small 
hamlet  and  the  curing  of  its  sick  organ.  When  after  Mass  the 
grateful  cur4  takes  his  soldier-musician  friends  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  they  fear  it  is  to  tell  them  the  story  of  every  tombstone 
in  it ;  but  he  is  content  to  point  out  one,  on  which  is  inscribed : 
“By  my  own  wish  I  lie  here,  beside  my  old  enemy.”  “Here, 
gentlemen,”  says  the  cur^,  “lies  a  former  parishioner  of  mine, 
who,  alas !  was  not  a  good  Christian.  He  spent  his  time  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  his  wife,  and  one  day  she  left  him.  To  punish  her 
he  resolved  to  lie  next  her  for  all  eternity.  But  you  see  those 
words,  ‘  my  old  enemy,’  are  not  so  clear  as  the  rest?  The  fact 
is  that  every  Sunday  his  heirs,  who  do  not  like  this  scandal  in 
their  family,  come  here  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  bring  a  file  with 
them.”  The  cure  could  not  resist  kneeling  down  to  show  how 
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it  was  done.  “Requiem  ceternam — and  they  scratch — Dona  eis 
—and  they  scratch — Domine  Amen — they  have  scratched.” 

L'Herotquei  Pastorale  is  a  far  better  and  more  interesting  book 
than  the  majority  of  novels  which  have  come  across  the  Channel 
of  late  years.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  the  dislike  of 
our  people  to  remembering  the  w-ar  may  prevent  it  from  being 
read  here.  The  French  do  not  suffer  from  this  hysterical  retro¬ 
spective  horror.  They  wish  to  remember  the  heroism  and  en¬ 
durance  shown  by  their  countrymen ;  they  wish  to  remember  the 
lessons  taught  by  sufferings  even  greater  than  our  own. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 


H^LOISE  AND  ABELARD. 


It  is  a  fact,  charged  with  the  veritable  irony  of  history,  that  the 
lives  of  innumerable  worthies  pass  into  obscurity,  while  the  love- 
stories  of  the  frail  are  thrust  into  immortality.  The  consuls  are 
forgotten,  but  Horace’s  slave  girls  linger  in  the  memory.  Phryne 
who  offered  to  rebuild  Thebes,  is  not  overshadowed  by  him  who 
destroyed  it.'  Intensity,  it  would  seem,  whether  of  good  or  of 
evil,  has  the  right  of  survival,  but  censure  is  poisoned  by  its  own 
scorn.  For  in  the  history  of  all  races  the  great  passions  stand 
out  in  clear  perspective,  and  their  heroines,  if  not  their  heroes,  ! 
pursue  the  memory  of  mankind.  \ 

Assailed  by  one  century,  their  fame  is  recaptured  by  another, 
as  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Helen  of  Troy.  She, 
the  mutilator  of  homes  and  heroes,  is  not  denied  the  right  of 
speaking  before  the  corpse  of  Hector,  even  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  mother.  To  her  he  had  been  the  symbol  of  nobility, 
and  the  daughter  of  Leda  had  never  met  with  reproach  from  his 
lips.  And  so,  simply  and  sincerely,  she  mourns  for  him  under 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  she  had  brought  humiliation,  ruin 
and  defeat.  That  is  the  manner  of  Homer  towards  this  Greek 
Undine  whose  Nepenthe  was  to  bring  her  forgetfulness  of  all 
human  woe.  But  for  Euripides  she  was  no  longer  the  beautiful, 
smiling  woman,  but  rather  At4,  the  bearer  of  the  curse  of  sin. 
Euripides  was  to  allow  her  to  be  lashed  by  the  bitter  tongue  of 
Hecuba.  Already  philosophers  had  turned  from  the  calm,  non¬ 
moralising  dreams  of  Homer  to  rationalise  both  the  gods  and  their 
human  puppets.  It  was,  then,  in  the  modern  manner  that 
Euripides  claimed  that  what  Helen  had  named  Aphrodite  was 
in  reality  the  Eros  of  her  own  heart. 

But  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  own  era  Helen  emerges  again 
as  the  very  symbol  of  beauty,  unassailable  and  unsullied.  It  was 
a  phantom  that  had  lured  the  Greeks  to  bring  death  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  upon  Troy.  The  blood-madness  had  been  the  work  of 
a  phantom.  Heroes  had  died  for  a  phantom,  and  Helen  herself 
was  without  guilt  and  without  stain. 

For  the  English  Marlowe,  Helen  of  Troy  is  unquestioned  in 
her  ineffable  beauty.  The  censure  of  Greek  dramatists  had  been 
wholly  forgotten,  and  until  this  day  the  love-story  persists,  utterly 
undimmed  by  the  centuries.  In  precisely  the  same  way  time 
has  dealt  with  the  legend  of  Sappho  and  the  Leucadian  Ijeap. 
Neither  the  Middle  Comedy,  nor  the  bitter  satire  of  Ovid,  neither 
pagan  buffoonery,  nor  Christian  virulence,  could  sully  the  fame 
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I  of  her  who  had  been  hailed  by  Plato  himself  as  the  tenth  muse, 
f  Sappho  emerged  just  as  Helen  emerged,  shaking  off  the  dust  of 
I  the  centuries  like  some  lost  statue  rescued  from  contaminating 
f  soil.  Time,  indeed,  plays  mercifully  over  old  passions  just  as  it 
I  does  over  all  other  ruins. 

I  Puritanism  itself  has  been  powerless  against  the  glamour  of 
I  these  old  stories  precisely  as  philosophy  had  been  powerless  in 
their  condemnation  centuries  before.  Helen  was  to  have  many 
(  followers  on  that  via  dolorosa  of  passion.  And  they,  like  herself, 

I  were  to  persist.  Euripides  was  to  present  Phaedra  lashed  by 
:  the  torment  of  desire,  and  she,  too,  was  to  emerge  again  in  the 
I  Christian  centuries.  Virgil  was  to  create  Dido  who  was  to  sur- 
S  vive  when  the  pale  piety  of  iHneas  had  become  dim  with  the 
centuries.  Cleopatra  was  to  woo  Antony  to  Actium  and  to  sur- 
f,  vive  its  shame.  Messalina,  Poppaea,  Faustina,  were  to  claim 

1  immortality  for  their  monstrous  annals.  Dante  was  to  pursue 
his  dream  of  Beatrice  through  the  sombre  realms  that  Virgil 
himself  had  pierced.  Petrarch  was  to  swoon  before  his  dream  of 
Laura.  Paolo  and  Francesca  were  to  follow  the  road  of  fatality 
that  had  been  illumined  and  consecrated  by  so  many  holocausts. 
Yes,  there  were  to  be  many  followers  on  the  long,  grim  road, 
but  among  them  all  there  stands  out  indestructibly  the  figure 
of  Heloi'se.  For  her  love-story  with  Abelard  has  that  stamp  of 
intensity  w’hich  survives  of  itself  and  in  the  face  of  which  all 
censure  is  abashed. 

And  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  an  English  writer 
approaches  this  old-world  love-story.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that 
he  is  singularly  unfettered  by  English  prejudices.  Let  us  admit 
that  he  writes  with  a  full  consciousness  of  European  as  opposed 
to  English  traditions,  and  that  he  views  European  traditions  in 
their  relation  to  the  standard  of  antiquity.  For  such  a  writer 
Puritanism  is  without  meaning,  is  at  the  best  a  mere  damper  on 
passion,  while  without  passion  the  great  love-stories  of  the  world 
would  never  have  been  lived,  far  less  immortalised  as  works  of 
art.  Instinctively  such  a  wTiter  responds  to  such  a  theme, 
claiming  that  passion  itself  is  the  touchstone  of  the  greatest  books 
in  all  languages. 

[  And,  indeed,  when  one  opposes  to  passion  mere  sensuality, 
however  emhellished,  the  claim  seems  just.  To  take  a  few  com¬ 
paratively  modern  examples  almost  at  random,  what  is  it  that 
Manon  Lescaut  has  that  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  lacks?  What 
is  there  in  Sapho  that  is  denied  to  Narva?  How  is  it  that  neither 
Maupassant  nor  even  Flaubert  have  ever  kindled  the  white  fire 
of  Le  Lys  Rouge?  Why  does  the  reddish  dust  in  La  CittA  Morta 
j  liaunt  one  when  the  musk  of  so  many  Parisian  dramas  has  faded  ? 
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What  is  it  that  Smoke  possesses  which  is  so  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  whole  literature  of  Sanin?  It  is  precisely  this  one 
attribute,  and  because  of  this,  Nature,  la  grande  indiffirente  in 
all  other  respects,  seems  to  show  favouritism  in  this  one  direction 
explaining  ironically  why  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  outlives  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  why  Anne  Boleyn  has  a  place  in  the  memory  denied  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon.  One  could  multiply  the  examples  in¬ 
definitely,  but  it  is  enough  to  plead  that  whatever  else  intensity 
is,  or  is  not,  it  is  not  ridiculous.  Even  when  passion  assumes 
forms  almost  grotesque  its  victims  are  not  ludicrous.  Harpagon 
ii  not  ludicrous ;  Shylock  is  admittedly  tragic.  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac  himself  uncovers  at  the  name  of  Don  Quixote.  But  the 
simple  love-passion  is  inevitably  the  absorbing  one  of  literature 
as  of  life,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  the  very  core  of 
HUdise  and  Ahilard. 

It  is  inevitable,  too,  that  in  an  English  rendering  the  question 
of  treatment  should  insinuate  itself  obtrusively.  The  author  of 
Esther  Waters  is  admittedly  a  realist  in  the  Continental  sense, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  him  in  some  large  emiwrium  or 
other  of  English  ink  confronting  a  really  great  advertising  mag¬ 
nate  and  his  editorial  subordinate  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  H^loise.  The  magnate  would  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
bare  outline  of  the  world-famed  story.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
made  palatable  for  the  British  public?  What  was  its  precise 
value  for  the  British  public?  What  was  there  in  it?  To  all 
of  which  questions  the  bored  author  might  reply  in  a  single 
word — passion.  “Ah,”  one  can  hear  the  magnate  exclaim,  “we 
must  go  slow  about  passion  in  this  office.  But  we  have  several 
excellent  substitutes.  A  brisk  love  interest,  for  example.  .  .  .” 
And  then,  turning  to  his  subordinate:  “What’s  that  about  the 
blush?  Tell  him  about  the  blush.”  Then  the  subordinate  would 
remind  Mr.  George  Moore  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  great 
creative  writer  had  alluded  to  a  dead  rival,  in  a  crescendo  of 
eulogy,  as  one  who  had  never  brought  a  blush  to  a  young  girl’s 
cheek.  He  would  probably  enlarge  on  this  thesis  |X)mpously 
enough  to  WTing  from  Mr.  Moore  the  reminder  that  Eenan  might 
have  said  exactly  the  same  of  the  dead  Turgenev,  but  that  he 
had  preferred  to  lay  stress  on  the  quality  of  sSve.  His  opponent, 
however,  would  probably  wave  Eenan  aside  and  perhaps  pointedly 
remind  Mr.  Moore  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen 
who  permitted  himself  le  bon  rire  gaulois  and  that  it  was  an 
uncommonly  dangerous  laugh  in  English  ears.  Disconcerted  by 
a  dispute  that  might,  by  this  time,  be  getting  a  little  out  of 
hand,  the  satrap  would  probably  sum  up  the  situation  by  the 
remark  that  to  bring  a  blush  to  a  young  girl’s  cheek  nowadays 
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required  a  “bit  of  doing,”  but  that,  if  it  had  to  be  done,  Mr. 
George  Moore  was  undoubtedly  “the  man  for  the  job — only  not 
in  our  office,”  after  which  all  three  would  leave  the  question  of 
Ileloise  for  the  great  British  public  very  prudently  alone. 

But  in  the  privately  printed  pages  of  this  tragic  narrative  the 
glamour  of  H^loise  preserves  its  pristine  force.  Let  us  glance 
at  her  as  she  emerges  from  it  into  the  glare  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  bare  outline  the  story  retains  its  old  simpUcity. 
Fulbert,  the  Canon,  is  left  with  his  dead  brother’s  child  on  his 
hands.  The  orphan  is  educated  in  a  convent  at  Argenteuil,  where 
she  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  his  servant,  Madelon.  The 
years  pass,  and  at  last  Heloise  is  allowed  to  pay  her  uncle  a 
visit  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  des  Chantres.  Immediately  he  is 
captivated  by  her  amazing  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  though 
he  had  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  latinity  of  nuns.  Heloise. 
it  seems,  is  a  scholar,  and  the  Canon  hopes  that  some  day  she 
may  become  a  great  abbesse,  though  he  has  considered  it  his 
duty  to  give  her  a  free  choice  between  the  world  and  the  convent. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  her  destiny,  Heloise  is  in  no  hurry 
to  choose.  But  she  is  interested  in  her  uncle’s  library,  and, 
above  all,  she  is  fascinated  by  Virgil,  the  pagan  who  had  antici¬ 
pated  the  promise  of  Christianity.  She  is  fascinated,  too,  by 
external  life,  by  the  street  life  of  Paris,  that  veritable  continua¬ 
tion  of  antiquity  which  century  after  century  has  reproduced  the 
pagan  vivacity  of  the  Mimes  of  Herondas.  As  she  shops  with 
Madelon  one  bridges  easily  the  gap  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  : — 

“  An  hour  later  they  were  in  and  out  of  the  shop  like  bees  among  flowers, 
talking  of  the  price  of  provisions,  which  had  gone  up  alsurmingly,  a  fine 
chicken  costing  as  much  as  three  pence— as  much  as  a  sheep  in  the  days 
gone  by  in  Brittany,  Madelon  was  saying,  as  they  returned  home  through 
the  thronging  streets,  excited  by  the  pleasant  air  full  of  sunshine  and  thrills. 
.  .  .  Now  the  nuns  are  walking  in  their  convent  garden  finding  young 
spiders  weaving  glittering  thread  from  spray  to  spray,  H41oise  said.  And 
I’ll  warrant  startling  the  ring-doves  out  of  the  winter  wheat — terrible 
ravagers  of  crops,  Madelon  replied.  Why,  there’s  the  Canon,  looking  up  at 
the  peaked  gables  as  usual.  So  it  is,  Hdloise  replied,  and  raising  her  eyes 
she  admired  the  gables  showing  aloft  against  the  autumn  sky.” 

And  so  the  days  drift  on  into  months  and  Heloise  becomes  in 
her  manner  a  salonnUre  in  the  old  Canon’s  household.  The  life 
in  this  mediaeval  Paris  is  quietude  itself,  broken  for  Heloise  by 
the  excitement  of  a  wolf  hunt : — 

“  Again  and  again  the  wolves  escaped  the  spesumen  in  the  street,  but  all 
the  doors  were  closed  against  them,  and  large  dogs  tracked  them  and  drove 
them  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  they  were  done  to  death  in  couples  and 
singly,  with  spears  and  great  beams  of  wood  sharpened  and  hardened  by  fire, 
not  dying,  however,  without  a  fight.  But  the  wolf  that  stayed  to  bite  was 
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hewed  down  or  pierced  wiih  a  sword,  till  at  last  the  remnant  began  to  im 
that  only  by  swimming  the  stream  could  they  escape.  Some  five  or  gu 
plunged  in  and  swam  valiantly,  but  archers  were  placed  along  the  left  and 
the  right  banks  behind  the  poplar  and  the  willow  trees,  and  when  a  wolf 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  an  arrow  struck  him;  he  went  under,  the 
current  swilled  him  away,  and  from  their  high  balcony  Hdlolse,  the  Canon 
and  Madelon  watched  the  shooting  from  the  light  bank,  seeing  one  grey, 
courageous  animal  reach  the  bank  despite  the  mortal  arrow.  He  is  the 
last  one,  Hdloise  said,  but  at  these  words  a  beautiful  young  wolf  galloped 
down  their  street  and,  catching  sight  of  Hdloise  on  the  balcony,  he  laid  him. 
self  down  against  the  door,  and  howled  for  it  to  be  opened  to  him;  and 
she  naight  have  risked  being  bitten,  but  before  there  was  time  to  ask  for 
the  Canon’s  consent  some  hunters  appeared  in  the  street  and  the  young 
wolf  was  slain  in  a  corner,  a  big  beam  being  driven  through  him.” 

But  Heloise  is  soon  to  forget  such  excitements  as  mere  wolves 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Already  the  fame  of  Abelard,  “the  equal 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,”  is  passing  from  lip  to  lip.  Inevitably 
she  is  drawn  towards  him,  less  perhaps  as  Juliet  to  Romeo  than 
as  Aspasia  to  Pericles.  Only  in  no  sense  is  she  an  Hetaira,  but 
rather  a  Juliet  of  the  intelligence  w^ho  swoons  before  the  herald 
of  the  Renaissance,  a  lonely  enough  herald  in  the  dawn  of  the 
tw’elfth  century.  H41oise  is  intrigued  by  his  personality  and 
listens  to  the  conversations  of  the  students  about  the  Master. 
And  then  she  looks  upon  him  for  the  first  time,  still  with  clear, 
searching  eyes  :  — 

"  Hdloise  saw  a  short  man,  of  square  build,  who,  although  well  advanced  in 
the  thirties,  still  conveyed  an  impression  of  youthfulness ;  for  though  squarely 
built  his  figure  was  well  knit,  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  his  skin  fresh  and 
not  of  an  unpleasing  hue,  brown  and  ruddy.  The  day  being  warm,  he  walked 
carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  round  him  pleasixi  at  the  attendance, 
and  it  was  this  look  of  self-satisfaction  that  stirred  a  feeling  of  dislike  in 
Hdloise.  He  seemed  to  her  complacent  and  vain;  and  she  did  not  like 
his  round  head,  his  black  hair,  his  slightly  prominent  eyes  :  solemn  eyes,  she 
said  to  herself,  and  I  like  merry  eyes ;  the  only  feature  that  forced  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  from  her  was  his  forehead,  w’hich  was  large  and  finely  turned.  But 
her  admiration  of  it  passed  away  quickly  in  her  dislike  of  his  blunt,  fleshy 
noee.” 

But  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  Heloise  lost  her  critical 
attitude.  Hungrily  she  listened  to  him  as  he  pleaded  for  reason 
in  an  age  of  faith,  and  very  soon  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
separate  the  intellectual  from  the  physical  in  the  new  Master: 
“  So  deep  was  the  spell  put  upon  her  that  if  he  had  told  her  to 
mount  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  and  cast  herself  over  she  would 
have  done  it.” 

From  that  instant  the  action  becomes  swift  and  direct  in  this 
opening  phase  of  a  romance  to  w'hich  realism  adds  a  deeper 
poignancy.  Abdlard  writes  to  her  and  she  goes  to  him  as  to  a 
lover.  Already  she  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  and  kissed  his 
hands,  and  now,  picking  their  way  through  the  groups  of  peni- 
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tents,  they  enter  a  cloister  together  hand  in  hand.  Abelard  in 
his  turn  looks  critically  at  her.  At  once  he  is  pleased  to  see  that 
she  is  something  more  than  a  disciple  in  the  new  school  of 
lason : — 

“  For  though  by  no  means  beautiful,  he  said  to  himself,  she  is  better,  for 
she  is  to  my  taste,  and  forgetful  of  Faith  and  Reason,  he  thought  how  her 
figure  might  be  :  delicate  and  subtly  made,  he  said  to  himself,  without  harsh 
angles;  and  he  was  near  to  taking  her  in  his  arms,  so  ardently  did  her  ruddy 
complexion  and  her  brown  silky  hair  appeal  to  his  senses;  and  he  admired 
the  thick  braids  wound  above  the  nape.  A  neck,  he  said,  that  carries  the 
head  as  a  stem  carries  its  flower.  And  she  too  was  satisfied  with  what  her 
gaze  gave  back  to  her,  for  she  read  a  fixity  of  purpose  and  an  idea  in  his 
brow,  and  she  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  high  destiny.” 

There  is  as  little  resistance  on  one  side  as  the  other.  The 
fatuous  confidence  of  the  Canon  hurries  the  lovers,  who  need  no 
urging,  into  each  other’s  arms.  Abelard  arranges  to  become  the 
private  tutor  of  H^loise  and  to  live  as  a  tenant  in  the  Canon’s 
house.  Fulbert  loves  wine  as  well  as  Latin,  and  Abelard  himself 
wavers  between  the  lute  and  philosophy.  There  are  drunken 
scenes  in  the  quiet  house  in  the  Eue  des  Chantres.  Fulbert 
blunders  occasionally  when  least  expected  upon  the  stage,  but 
the  lovers  have  their  will,  and  the  philosopher  Abelard  puts  into 
his  lute,  in  a  dawn  song  of  Provence,  the  distilled  perfume  of 
the  story  he  was  to  hand  on,  heedless  of  praise  or  blame,  to  all 
the  centuries : — 

"  In  the  orchard  and  beneath  a  hawthorn  tree. 

The  twain  lie  hand  on  hand  and  knee  to  knee 
Until  the  watchman  cries,  the  planets  flee. 

Ah  God  I  ah  God  I  the  dawn  I  it  comes  so  soon.” 

But  there  is  an  awakening  from  the  dawn  songs  of  Provence  and 
from  the  absorption  of  the  Latin  poets.  There  comes  a  moment 
when  Abelard  realises  that  concealment  will  be  no  longer  possible, 
and  he  determines  to  fly  to  Brittany  with  H^loise  and  Madelon 
as  her  attendant.  And,  disguised  as  a  party  of  two  nuns  escorted 
by  a  friar,  they  make  their  escape  from  Paris  on  horseback. 

Picture  after  picture  of  mediaeval  France  lives  again  in  their 
wanderings.  The  life  of  gleamen,  trouveres,  hunters,  woodmen, 
peasants,  the  life  of  birds,  bees,  wolves,  the  teaming  secrets  of 
the  forest  blend  with  the  life  of  the  lovers.  At  first  it  all  seems 
to  one  too  refined,  too  delicate,  for  the  dawn  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  then,  abruptly,  the  old  brute  savagery  gleams  through 
thia  fastidious  prose.  Abelard  is  warned  of  robbers  on  his 
journey,  but  an  innkeeper  tells  him  that  the  religious  need  have 
no  fear : — 

“  A  fi'iar  like  yourself,  reverend  sir,  was  murdered  and  robbed  on  a  lonely 
tit  of  the  road  between  here  and  Saint- Jean-de-Braio,  a  large  village  or  town 
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within  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  two  leagues,  two  and  a  half  maybe,  from 
Orleans.  The  robber  fled,  but  the  religious  have  power  with  the  king,  and  i 
a  price  was  put  on  his  head,  and  money,  as  you  will  know,  reverend  sir 
produces  every  virtue  as  well  as  every  vice.  The  robber  was  betrayed  at 
last,  and  as  he  had  been  a  terror  in  the  district  for  some  time,  a  curious  ^ 
death  was  devised  for  him,  one  that  would  bring  the  people  far  and  wide 
to  see;  and  they  came  in  thick  crowds,  for  the  robber  was  to  be  laid  at 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  scaffold  to  have  his  belly  eaten  out  by  a  dog 
trained  for  the  job.  The  condemned  was  told  what  the  punishment  was  to 
be,  and  he  must  have  suffered  in  thought  as  much  as  he  did  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  agony  his  eyes  bespoke  when  he  saw  the  dog  straining  at  the 
chain  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it.  He  was  shriven  by  a 
friar  of  the  Order  of  the  man  he  had  killed,  aud  allowed  to  kiss  the  Cross  | 
before  the  dog  was  let  loose  upon  him,  an  animal  well  trained,  who  in  less  I 
than  ten  minutes  was  pulling  out  the  entrails,  casting  them  to  and  fro  | 
while  the  man  was  yet  alive.”  | 

H^loise  thinks  nothing  of  the  terrors  of  the  journey,  nothing 
of  her  own  doubtful  fate  at  the  journey’s  end.  She  thinks  solely  k 
of  Abelard  and  of  his  fame,  which  is  greater  than  the  man.  She  I 
wishes  him  to  enter  the  Church,  and  when  he  tells  her  that  as  I 
a  priest  he  could  not  remain  himself,  she  reminds  him  that  as  a  f 
priest  he  could  become  a  bishop  and  then  a  cardinal,  “for  the 
Church  cannot  pass  over  men  of  genius.”  And  again  and  again 
she  makes  him  realise  what  already  he  knows  full  well,  that  out¬ 
side  the  Church  there  can  be  no  advancement  for  such  as  he. 
But  of  herself  she  says  only  :  “  We  are  always  changing,  it  seems 
to  me.  We  are  always  changing,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what 
direction  we  are  changing.  If  we  did  ...  I  would  believe  that 
thou  lovest  me,  Abelard,  but  thy  mind  is  the  dearest  thing  in  the 
world  to  thee,  dearer  than  life ;  dearer  than  I  can  ever  be.” 

And  to  her  also  the  mind  of  Abelard  is  the  dearest  thing, 
dearer  than  life,  and,  if  not  dearer  than  love,  at  least  a  thing 
to  which  love  itself  must  be  unhesitatingly  sacrificed.  H^loise 
never  hesitates  for  a  moment  as  to  the  sacrifice.  She  is  unwilling 
to  marry  him,  though  she  is  to  become  the  mother  of  his  chilJ. 
He  must  enter  the  Church,  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and  spread 
his  fame  through  all  the  world  for  all  the  centuries.  It  is  with 
this  counsel  ringing  in  his  ears  that  Abelard  leaves  her  with  his 
sister,  Denise,  and  her  husband  in  Brittany  and  returns  to  Pans 
to  confront  his  enemies.  He  sees  the  Canon  and  pacifies  him 
with  the  promise  to  marry  his  niece  at  a  church  in  Paris  as 
soon  as  she  is  able  to  make  the  arduous  journey  from  Brittany. 
After  a  long  delay  he  returns  to  H^loise,  who  has  borne  him  a 
son  :  “A  good  baby,  the  best  of  babies,  H^loise  said;  I  believe 
that  there  was  never  so  good  a  child,  and  would  that  thou  couldst 
see  his  eyes,  Abelard,  for  he  has  thine  own.”  The  child  wakes, 
a  smiling  child  who,  heedless  of  the  tragedy  of  his  birth,  looks 
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out  on  the  world  as  on  a  friendly  habitation.  Then  Abelard 
tells  H^loise  of  his  arrangement  for  the  marriage,  but  still  she 
protests  against  it.  But  at  last  she  sees  how  the  fame  of  Abdlard 
may  be  spared  by  another  sacrifice  of  herself : — 

“  If  I  escape  to  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  she  said,  thou ’It  be  free  to 
enter  the  priesthood.  If,  Abelard  cried,  thou  takest  the  veil.  Yes,  Abelard, 
if  I  take  the  veil,  she  replied,  and  that  I  will  do,  for  by  taking  it  I  shall 
give  a  philosopher  to  the  Church.  The  Church  needs  no  philosopher,  and  I 
cannot  sacrifice  thee;  my  life  is  with  thee,  0  resolute,  indomitable  H^loise. 
But,  Pierre,  thou  wilt  not  loose  me  but  gain  me;  and  he  stood  looking  into 
her  eyes,  her  meaning  becoming  slowly  clear  to  him.  The  heart  of  the 
Prioress  is  a  simple  one,  he  said,  and  having  known  love  herself  she  turns  a 
kindly  ear  to  the  stories  of  lovers,  but — ^but,  H41oise  intervened,  she  need  not, 
inde^  she  must  not,  know  of  our  meetings;  nor  need  there  be  any,  ihou 
must  not  come  to  Argenteuil  before  ordination.  But,  Abdlard  answered,  we 
must  meet  and  swear  that  by  one  common  accord  W'e  are  moved  to  embrace 
the  religious  life.  As  a  priest  the  convent  will  be  free  to  thee,  she  answered, 
and  the  abstinencies  imposed  upon  us  will  keep  our  love  from  fading.  We 
shall  never  become  common  to  each  other,  as  might  befall  us  in  wedlock.” 

Thus  it  is  arranged  between  the  lovers.  The  marriage  takes 
place,  but  Heloise  returns  to  Argenteuil,  the  home  of  her  child¬ 
hood.  The  nuns  are  delighted  to  see  her  and  to  learn  that  she 
intends  to  take  the  veil  :  ‘‘Heloise  has  been  married,  the  Prioress 
said,  and  has  left  husband  and  baby  to  join  us;  and  Abelard, 
the  great  philosopher,  her  husband,  was  moved  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  forget  the  vanities  of  this  life,  else  she  could  not  have  come 
hither.” 

On  the  eve  of  entering  the  religious  life,  by  which  her  marriage 
is  annulled,  Heloise  receives  a  visit  from  her  lover  in  the  presence 
of  priests  and  nuns.  Asked  if  they  are  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  their  act  and  if  they  have  duly  considered  it,  they  answer  that 
they  know  well  what  they  are  doing  :  ‘‘a  pen  was  handed  to 
them,  and  they  added  their  signatures  to  the  scroll  of  parchment, 
and  stood  waiting  while  the  witnesses  appended  their  names  to 
the  deed.”  Abelard  pleads  for  a  last  interview  with  Heloise,  and 
they  speak  together  in  the  orchard.  It  is  Abelard  who  is  the 
more  doubtful  as  to  the  end  of  this  sinister  comedy  which  has 
followed  the  romance  of  their  love  : — 

“  But  should  the  convent  have  its  own  way  with  thee,  he  said,  and 
mould  thee  to  its  own  idea?  I  have  thought  of  that,  she  answered;  we  are 
always  changing  but  I  shall  not  fail  thee  and  do  thou  not  fail  me.  Thou’rt 
free  now;  I  am  no  longer  a  hitch,  a  hindrance,  a  stumbling-block,  and  having 
won  so  much  as  a  simple  cleric,  as  a  bishop  thou  canst  not  fail  to  win  all  : 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  of  Paris,  of  Toulouse,  she  said.  If  great  victories  await 
me  in  any  one  of  these  bishoprics,  how  much  greater  would  my  victories  be 
were  I  Pope.  Tliy  genius,  Abdlard,  w'ould  be  wasted  in  the  papal  chair. 
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Once  thou  didst  speak  differently,  H^loise — Yes,  in  my  childhood,  she  inter, 
jected  quickly,  I  said  I  wished  to  see  thee  in  the  papal  chair,  but  now  I  am 
a  woman  and  understand  things  better.  Thy  gift  from  God  was  philosophy, 
and  Popes  are  not  philosophers  but  administrators,  and  philosophy  and 
administration  have  never  yet  been  joined  in  the  same  man.  And  when 
didst  thou  come  to  think  like  this?  he  asked.  At  this  very  moment,  she 
answered.  Bishops  are  often  philosophers,  Abdlard  replied,  and,  as  thou 
sayest,  a  Pope  is  but  an  administrator.  But  how  knowest  thou  these  things? 
I  know  them,  she  answered,  for  I  love  thee,  and  all  that  concerns  thee  is 
clear  to  me,  though  the  rest  be  dark.” 


Then  each  musing,  as  ever,  on  Abelard  and  on  the  fame  of  1 
Abelard  they  part  in  the  little  orchard.  She  is  content  to  wait  I 
two  years  or  three  years,  if  necessary.  She  waits.  There  is  a  i 
terror  and  torment  in  this  waiting.  She  must  not  write  to  him  I 
or  ask  for  news  of  him.  She  must  feed  on  her  memories  and  f 
speak  of  him  only  to  her  own  heart :  “And  now  all  that  she  had 
said  seemed  lies,  yet  she  had  said  nothing  that  was  not  in  her  3 
heart  at  the  while.  How  hard  it  is  to  speak  the  truth,  she  said.  I 
It  escapes  like  water  that  we  would  hold  in  our  hands.  I  told  I 
him  that  I  must  remain  in  this  convent  so  that  he  might  become  I 
a  priest;  I  wished  for  his  advancement,  and  I  wish  for  it  still, 
for  fameless  Abelard  would  not  be  Abelard.  So  said  I,  and 
to-day  am  no  longer  sure  that  Abelard  would  not  be  Abelard  to 
me,  the  master  of  my  heart  and  body  on  a  desert  island  forgotten 
by  all  men.  That  is  my  truth  to-day ;  to-morrow’s  is  hidden.” 

At  last  she  gets  news  of  him.  His  enemies  have  attacked  him 
for  heresy  and  he  has  defended  himself,  but  neither  his  logic  nor 
his  power  have  saved  him  from  prison.  One  of  the  sisters  has 
related  the  story  to  H^loise,  and  she  has  burst  into  tears.  The 
sister  tries  to  persuade  Heloise  that  the  Pope’s  legate  will  soon 
release  Abelard  from  his  confinement  in  the  monastery.  “But  it 
is  not  for  his  term  of  imprisonment  that  I  am  weeping,  Heloise 
answered,  but  for  the  sadness  of  all  things.  In  this  dim  hour, 
we  feel  that  all  things  are  hopeless  and  that  we  know  nothing 
and  can  do  little  except  to  suffer  pain.  Open  your  eyes.  Sister 
Josiane ;  forget  the  inner  w’orld  you  live  in  for  a  moment,  for 
mists  are  rising ;  and  the  whisper  of  the  river  breaks  my  heart.” 

Life  has  indeed  closed  in  pitilessly  upon  the  prisoner  of 
Argenteuil.  Up  to  this,  the  book  is  lightened  by  the  seeing  eyes 
of  Virgil,  which  have  lent  their  charm  alike  to  the  wanderings 
of  the  lovers  and  even  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  convent.  But 
now  the  real  lacrimae  rerum  begin  to  pervade  the  story  of  Heloise  , 
and  Abelard.  Even  the  companionship  of  her  child,  which  is  ; 
conceded  to  her  at  the  convent,  does  not  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  i 
Heloise.  For  still  Abelard  is  cut  off  from  her  and  still  she  waits. 
And  so  the  years  pass,  and  even  her  child  is  taken  from  her,  lured  = 
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on  a  pilgrimage  from  which  there  can  be  no  return.  The  nuns 
are  expelled  from  the  convent  and  are  forced  to  beg  for  charity  : — 

“  They  brought  back  some  small  coins  every  day,  and  these  H41oise  was 
counting  when  the  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  and  a  monk  crossed  the  thres¬ 
hold  and  stood,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  On  seeing  that  she  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  him,  for  he  stood  against  the  light,  he  raised  his  hood,  and  the  surprise 
was  BO  great  that  for  a  moment  she  felt  like  dying,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall  gasping,  to  fall  into  Abdlard’s  arms  at  last.  Neither  could  speak,  nor 
were  words  needed;  it  was  enough  for  each  to  know  that  each  was  with  the 
other.  So  thou  hast  come  at  last,  broke  from  her  sighing  lips.  So  thou 
hast  come,  she  repeated,  and  checked  the  words  on  her  lips  :  after  nine 
years,  for  she  was  now  awaking  from  her  almost  swoon  and  would  not  have 
the  sweetness  of  this  meeting  jarred  by  any  untoward  word,  any  word  that 
he  might  apprehend  as  a  reproach.  Is  it  thou,  Ab41ard?  Is  it  thou?  she 
repeated,  clinging  to  him  as  if  afraid  that  her  senses  deceived  her  and  that 
the  illusion  might  pass,  leaving  her  alone,  in  the  nothingness  that  she 
dreaded.  Yes,  it  is  Abdlard,  and  thou  art  Hdloise.  The  words  came  again 
to  her  lips :  why  didst  thou  stay  away  so  long?  but  she  checked  them 
instinctively,  almost  without  being  aware  of  them,  so  great  was  her  ravish¬ 
ment;  and  still  speaking  out  of  it  she  passed  her  hands  through  his  hair, 
drawing  tresses  from  hia  face.  Grey  hairl  she  said,  and  this  time  the  words 
broke  from  her :  why  didst  thou  stay  away? 

Life  had  dealt  cruelly  with  H^loise,  but  hideously  with  Abelard. 
The  brutality  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  worked  its  full  fury  on 
him  who  pleaded  too  early  for  reason,  who  clung  to  truth  as  he 
conceived  it,  who  proclaimed  the  awakening  before  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  the  Abelard  of  those  wanderings  who 
has  returned  to  his  lover.  But,  broken  as  he  is,  something  of 
the  old  fire  lingers  in  him  as  though  to  illumine  the  wreck  of  the 
man:  “Though  they  had  nothing  else  in  common,  they  were 
united  in  hatred  of  me  and  of  learning,  Abelard  said.  It  would 
seem  to  them  that  Christianity  rested  not  upon  a  rock  of  learning, 
but  upon  the  mud-banks  of  ignorance;  and  ever  since  they  met 
they  have  not  ceased  to  speak  against  me  and  impune  my 
teaching,  and  wherever  they  go  their  aim  is  to  discover  some 
act  of  mine  which  would  justify  them  in  bringing  a  charge  of 
heresy  against  me.”  But  Heloise,  with  her  “grey,  earnest, 
idealistic  eyes,”  listens  to  the  beloved  voice  as  he  tells  her  how 
his  enemies  have  robbed  him  of  love  and  of  glory.  And  now, 
knowing  everything,  Heloise  exclaims :  “  Abelard,  let  us  be 
faithful  to  one  another.”  But  he  is  to  be  torn  from  her  again, 
and  when  the  Sisters  enter  the  room  the  renunciation  is  com¬ 
plete  :  "My  husband,  Heloise  said,  rising,  and  Abelard  answered  : 
my  sister  in  Jesus  Christ.” 

But  this  final  renunciation  is  too  much  even  for  the  stoicism 
of  Heloise,  and  she  is  in  the  act  of  poisoning  herself  when  Abelard 
bursts  in  upon  her  and  once  more  enforces  his  will  :  “Obey  me 
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for  thy  sake  and  mine,  and  accept  the  Paraclete — be  its  Abbess 
— and  we  will  go  thither  with  the  sisters  wto  have  remained 
faithful.  I  have  no  heart  but  to  do  thy  bidding,  Heloise 
answered ;  and  in  the  midst  of  remembrances  that  he  had  never 
heard  her  sob  like  this  before,  Abelard  too  felt  tears  trembling  I 
on  his  eyelids  ready  to  overflow  them,  but  he  forced  them  back* 
saying  ;  I  will  leave  thee  now,  Heloise,  and  go  out  in  search  of 
the  hackneys  to  carry  us  over  the  first  stage  of  our  journey.” 

There  are  in  this  book  longueurs,  inconsequent  digressions,  too 
frequent  excursions  not  only  into  the  charmed  groves  of  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  but  into  the  dusty  byways  of  mediaeval  dialectic,  but 
for  all  that  its  imaginative  force  is  undeniable.  This  powerful 
writer  has  already  challenged  comparison  with  Renan,  but  in 
this  poignant  narrative  he  has  kept  far  from  Rousseau,  It  is 
the  old  and  not  the  nouvelle  Heloise  that  he  has  given  us,  in 
spite  of  his  realism,  or  rather  because  of  it.  For  it  is  just  this 
that  has  deepened  and  illumined  the  tragedy  of  Heloise.  She 
is  no  longer  a  dream  figure  of  the  centuries,  but  an  actual  woman 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  one  understands  why  it  is  that  she  has 
given  an  immortality  to  her  lover  which  he  could  never  have  won 
either  by  his  learning  or  by  his  passionate  sacrifice  to  truth.  For 
the  utterance  of  Heloise  is  unforgettable  after  its  fashion,  akin 
to  the  great  love  poetry  of  the  world,  akin  to  the  deathless  cry 
to  Athis  itself  : — 

')\pdfiav  fiep  eyo)  aeOev,  Ardi,  irdXai  irora. 

Hers,  too,  is  that  sombre  union  of  fidelity  with  passion  which 
always  pervades  the  memory  of  man.  In  that  memory  her  love- 
story  will  endure,  and  this  privately  printed  book  of  Mr.  George 
Moore  will  assuredly  hold  its  niche  when  many  a  too  complacently 
labelled  masterpiece  of  to-day  has  crumbled  tranquilly  back  into 
the  dust  of  its  origin. 


J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 


,  A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY.— (VI.) 

The  last  month  has  seen  certain  very  grave  financial  and  industrial 
developments  of  which  it  is  essential  that  the  public  should  take 
notice.  First  and  foremost  we  have  to  remark  the  alarming  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  revenue.  Up  to  June  5th,  1920,  our  revenue 
I  was  £256,000,000;  up  to  June  4th,  1921,  it  was  only  £155,000,000. 

I  Expenditure  for  the  same  periods  had  fallen  only  by  £17,500,000. 

Sir  Robert  Home,  in  his  Budget  speech,  calculated  that  there  w’ould 
r  be  a  small  falling  off  in  the  total  revenue  for  the  year.  He  put  it  at 

I'  £209,000,000,  from  £1,425  millions  to  £1,216  millions.  In  the  first 

I  two  months  of  the  financial  year  half  of  that  expected  fall  had  been 

I  realised,  whereas  the  decline  in  expenditure  is  at  a  rate  less  rapid 
than  is  needed  if  the  total  expected  economy  is  to  be  realised.  In 
short,  the  calculations  on  which  the  Budget  is  based  have  been 
exposed  as  utterly  fallacious  even  before  the  Budget  has  been  passed 
into  law.  Our  floating  debt  is  increasing,  for  we  have  had  to  borrow 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  War  Loan.  There  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  our  finances  for  the  year  will  not  balance,  and  that  not 

only  will  there  be  no  redemption  of  debt,  but  we  shall  end  the  year 

with  a  greater  burden  than  we  began  it. 

Simultaneously  with  the  realisation  of  this  alarming  state  of  things 
came  the  result  of  the  election  in  St,  George’s,  Westminster,  where 
the  banner  of  official  Conservatism  was  tom  down  by  an  anti-waste 
candidate  from  a  citadel  which  had  been  deemed  of  all  the  most 
secure.  The  Conservative  Press  made  no  bones  about  the  reasons 
for  this  catastrophe;  it  was  bluntly  admitted  that  Sir  Herbert  Jessel 
had  the  insuperable  disadvantage  of  standing  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Government.  The  consequence  of  this  election  was  that  it  had  to 
be  admitted  that  no  seat  whatever  w’as  safe  for  the  Coalition.  Indus¬ 
trial  constituencies  may  go  Labour  or  Liberal;  only  a  victory  snatched 
out  of  a  split  vote  can  save  them.  Worse  than  that  by  far,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  very  safeness  of  a  Tory  seat  renders  it  an  easy 

fprey  for  the  Anti-Waste  party.  Serenely  undisturbed  by  any  fear 
that  they  are  endorsing  the  “  Protocols  of  Zion,”  ot  encouraging  the 
troublesome  Irish,  the  well-to-do  can  vote,  in  ”  safe  ”  constituencies, 

I  as  they  wish  to  vote,  and  that  is  against  the  Government  that  so 
heavily  taxes  them  and  yet  does  not  succeed  in  balancing  its  accounts 
with  the  money. 

;  No  surprise,  therefore,  can  be  felt  that  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  election,  and  of  the  revenue  situation,  was  the  panic-stricken 
jettisoning  of  some  of  the  Government’s  most  recent  legislation.  The 
I  Unemployment  Insurance  scheme,  admittedly  hopelessly  insolvent. 
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was  hastily  made  the  subject  of  an  amending  Bill.  It  is  impossible 
■not  to  sympathise  with  the  sincere  anger  of  Mr.  Clynes  in  face  of 
this  blow.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  inspired  by  no  mere 
perfunctory  opposition,  for  the  record  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  unemployment  insurance  is  quite  indefensible.  The  moment 
the  Armistice  was  over  and  Labour  trouble  began,  it  was  brought  to 
their  notice  that  the  root  of  industrial  unrest  was  the  fear  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  that  the  most  fundamental  of  the  needs  of  the  moment 
was  the  quick  introduction  of  a  scientihc  insurance  scheme  fw  its 
relief,  to  be  followed  up,  of  course,  by  a  general  industrial  policy 
aimed  at  its  prevention  as  far  as  possible.  Through  months  of  pros¬ 
perity,  when  unemployment  w'as  practically  non-existent  and  contri¬ 
butions  might  have  been  pouring  into  a  fund  for  harder  times,  the 
Government  temporised  and  delayed.  When  its  scheme  was  at  laat 
introduced,  it  came  so  late  that  thousands  of  workers  had  not  paid 
even  the  minimum  quota  of  contributions  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  benefit  when  the  storm  broke  and  they  found  themselves  out 
of  work.  The  Act  had  to  be  amended  so  that  they  could  be  relieved 
The  whole  procedure  was  really  analogous  to  the  launching  of  an 
insurance  company  while  the  Great  Fire  of  London  was  raging,  which 
allowed  the  sufferers  to  take  out  policies  after  the  event.  Needless 
to  say,  after  a  very  few  months  of  appalling  depression,  the  scheme 
was  hopelessly  insolvent,  a  Government  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
outcry  against  its  expenditure  dare  not  carry  the  loss,  and  Dr.  Macna- 
mara  asked  that  the  contributions  should  be  raised — at  a  time  when 
wages  are  falling — and  that  the  benefits  should  be  reduced  to  a 
pittance  on  which  no  man  or  woman  can  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 


On  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Macnamara  made  this  announcement, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  there  was  to  be  yet 
another  victim,  in  the  shape  of  the  Agriculture  Act.  The  price  of 
wheat  is  not  to  be  guaranteed,  nor  the  wages  of  the  labourer  fixed 
by  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  after  the  sale  of  the  coming 
harvest.  The  legislation  that  is  so  unceremoniously  to  be  repealed 
provided  that  Parliament  should  give  four  years’  notice  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  guarantees;  that  is  appsurently  a  small  matter,  and 
four  months’  notice  will  have  to  suffice.  For  my  own  part  I  was 
opposed  to  the  subsidising  of  agriculture  from  the  outset,  for,  being  a 
Free  Trader,  I  do  not  believe  in  paying  more  than  the  world  price 
for  anything,  but  rather  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  exchange  our 
industrial  products  for  wheat  if  it  can  be  supplied  to  us  more  cheaply 
from  elsewhere.  The  merits  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  however,  are 
almost  irrelevant,  to  the  present  discussion.  They  were  sufficiently 
discussed  when  the  Act  was  passing  through  Parliament,  and  at  that 
time  the  Government  maintained  eigainst  all  comers  that  its  Bill  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  prosperity  of  its  agncul- 
tural  population.  We  are  now  told  that  it  was  not  really  expected 
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that  the  scheme  would  coet  anything  to  speak  of,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  was  so  high  that  it  w'as  not  thought  likely  that  it  would  fall 
so  far  as  the  guaranteed  price.  Unfortunately,  these  expectations 
have  been  grotesquely  falsified  by  events,  and  the  Act,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  operation,  is  expected  to  cost  us  some  20  millions  a  year. 
It  must  therefore  go,  even  if  the  farmers  do  say,  in  their  rural  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  a  guarantee  which  is  only  to  last  so  long  as  it  is  not 
needed  is  a  political  joke  they  do  not  fully  appreciate. 


This  policy  of  scuttle  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the 
coal  mines  on  March  31st  with  such  fatal  results  to  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation.  It  will  be  noted,  moreover,  that  just  as  the  sudden 
decontrol  of  the  mines  w'as  timed  to  take  place  at  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  period  of  the  year  for  the  miners,  the  equally  sudden  decontrol 
of  agriculture  is  to  take  place  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the 
next  han'est;  in  other  words,  it  will  put  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
an  equally  unfavourable  position  to  defend  their  standard  of  life.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  clear  that  there  is  any  essential  connection  between 
guaranteed  prices  and  a  Wages  Board  to  maintain  the  labourers’ 
wages  at  a  subsistence  level.  We  do  not  guarantee  the  prices  of 
goods  made  by  labour  which  was  previously  sweated,  but  is  now 
protected  by  the  operation  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  choice  of  the  date  of  decontrol  puts  the 
farmers  in  an  impregnable  position.  They  will  just  have  reaped  and 
sold  their  harvest,  and  employment  on  the  land  will  be  slack.  This 
sudden  change  in  policy  should  at  least  have  been  timed  so  that  the 
parties  could  meet  on  more  equal  terms.  I  do  not  really  believe 
that  this  Government  would  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as  de^itely  to 
plot  to  drive  wages  down;  but  if  it  does  this  sort  of  thing  so  repeatedly 
it  is  useless  to  expect  Labour  not  to  make  that  charge,  and  to  make 
it  quite  sincerely.  Finally,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  hope  for 
the  prosperity  of  British  agriculture  unless  wages  are  maintained  at  a 
reasonable  level.  If  they  are  not,  the  old  drift  to  the  tow'ns  and  to 
the  colonies  will  begin  again,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more  rapid  because 
of  the  shortage  of  houses  and  of  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
labourers  have  for  a  period  of  years  known  better  times. 


In  view  of  these  happenings  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  business 
men  are  everywhere  saying  that  if  the  Government  gets  a  finger  into 
any  industrial  pie,  there  is  bound  at  some  time  or  other  to  be  a  dis¬ 
aster,  probably  a  disaster  that  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  Its  action 
is  seen  in  a  whole  series  of  cases  to  have  been  hurried,  ill-considered, 
and  finally  inconsistent.  One  of  the  essentials  of  proper  business  is 
foresight.  In  these  times  it  is  difficult  enough  to  look  ahead  into 
the  future  of  any  enterprise,  so  shifting  and  incalculable  are  all  the 
circumstances.  If  the  Government  is  in  the  field  it  becomes  quite 
impossible.  Policies  of  nationalisation,  trustification,  control,  sudden 
and  antedated  decontrol,  follow'  one  another  with  kaleidoscopic 
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uncertainty.  Nor  has  the  lesson  of  the  Beparations  Act  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  which  was  to  be  paid 
by  Germany  was  not  so  paid;  the  scheme  therefore  imposed  a  100 
per  cent,  import  duty  on  all  German  goods.  Its  yield  was  a  few 
paltry  thousands  of  pounds  at  the  expense  of  a  rise  in  prices  against 
the  British  consumer.  It  was  amended  so  that  the  amount  payable 
is  now  only  half.  The  fiscal  results  of  the  Government’s  policy  seem 
as  uncertain  as  the  industrial  results,  and  the  one  desire  of  moat 
English  manufacturers  and  merchants  is  to  be  let  alone. 


Yet  at  this  moment,  and  with  this  record  behind  it,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  forcing  through  a  jaded  and  distrustful  Parliament,  by  means 
of  an  extensive  use  of  the  guillotine,  a  measure  which  will  place  the 
whole  of  British  trade  and  industry  under  the  thumb  of  one  of  its 
departments.  That  must  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  to  safeguard  key 
industries  and  to  prevent  dumping.  This  measure  imposes  an  import 
duty  of  33 J  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  certain  industries  considered 
to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  These  industries  are 
specified  with  some  definiteness  in  the  Bill  itself,  but  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  are  almost  infinitely  elastic.  A  33^  per  cent,  tariff  may  be 
levied,  by  a  committee  operating  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  all 
goods  sold  in  this  country  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
country  of  origin,  or  upon  goods  that  come  from  a  country  whose 
exchange  has  collapsed  in  our  favour  if  they  are  offered  at  a  price 
less  than  that  at  which  our  own  manufacturers  can  profitably  make 
and  sell  them.  The  “  cost  of  production  ”  in  the  country  of  origin 
is  defined  at  the  wholesale  price,  so  it  is  not  really  the  “  cost  of 
production  ’  ’  at  all ;  that  phrase  is  merely  used  to  pacify  those  free 
traders  who  stick  to  the  old  and  original  definition  of  dumping.  If 
an  American  trust  which  is  able  to  raise  its  prices,  behind  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tariff,  to  the  American  people,  chooses  or  is  compelled  to  sell  its 
goods  more  cheaply  in  this  country,  those  goods  will  come  withm 
the  scope  of  the  Bill.  We  are  to  have  cheap  goods  from  neither 
rich  countries  nor  poor  countries. 


This  measure  is  popular  with  no  one.  Mr.  Fisher  has  described 
it  as  strychnine  in  safe  doses;  Mr.  Baldwin  as  an  umbrella  that  may 
be  blown  inside  out.  If  its  official  sponsors  speak  of  it  like  this, 
private  members  have  been  even  more  decided  in  their  expression  of 
uneasin..s8.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  Bill  to  do  something 
at  all  costs  for  the  purely  political  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflict 
ing  claims  of  Unionist  Tariff  Keformers  and  Liberal  Free  Traders 
within  the  Coalition  and  without  much  regard  to  industry  itself.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  actual  levying  of  the  tax  is  left  to  a  depart¬ 
mental  committee.  Even  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  ardent  Protec¬ 
tionist  though  he  is,  cannot  assent  to  this  surrender  of  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  control  taxation.  It  is  assumed  in  some 
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quarters  that  it  will  be  put  into  operation  in  only  a  small  number  * 

of  cases.  No  assumption  could  be  more  dangerous.  Once  its  benefits 
are  given  to  a  few  industries,  all  will  be  clamouring  at  the  door  of  r 

the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  will  be  few  classes  of  goods  which, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  currency  system  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
shown  either  to  be  sold  more  cheaply  here  than  they  are  in  pro¬ 
tected  countries  where  the  exchange  is  against  us,  or  to  be  too  cheap 
because  they  come  from  a  country  where  the  exchange  is  in  our 
favour.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  attitude  taken  up  by  agri¬ 
culture,  the  greatest  key  industry  of  all,  when  it  sees  itself  deprived 
of  the  protecticai  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  the  prices  of  all  industrial 
commodities  raised  against  it  by  the  operation  of  this  measure,  and 
wheat  pouring  in  at  a  price  which  the  Government  admit  is  going  to  ' 

be  much  lower  than  it  expected.  No  Tariff  Eeformer  yet  in  any 
country,  I  believe,  has  found  it  possible  to  exclude  food  taxes  from 
his  schemes;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  this  country,  with  its  gaze 
fixed  grimly  on  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  living,  will  tolerate  their 
imposition. 

No  one  professes  to  know  what  the  effect  of  this  scheme  will  be. 

In  some  cases  the  exchange  gives  other  countries  an  advantage  of 
about  200  per  cent.,  and  the  tariff  imposed  will  be  nugatory  as  a 
protective  measure,  though  it  may  well  raise  prices  to  the  home  ' 

purchaser.  Many  Free  Traders  regard  and  welcome  the  Bill  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Tariff  theory,  and  expect  its  early  repeal, 
pointing  gleefully  to  the  abandonment  of  other  items  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  economic  policy  which  it  has  defended  with  equal  vigour.  I 
cannot  myself  see  how  it  can  operate  otherwise  than  as  a  Tariff 
system  on  a  big  scale  unless  there  is  a  definite  intention  to  stifle  it  by 
administrative  means.  The  moment  it  is  in  operation  it  is  bound  to 
raise  furious  protests  from  the  interests  that  have  always  stood  for 
Free  Trade,  namely,  from  the  manufacturers  in  our  staple  industries, 
and  eager  clamours  for  its  benefits  from  the  industries  subject  to  any 
sort  of  competition,  healthy  or  otherwise.  Shipping  must  suffer  from 
any  policy  such  as  this,  for  it  is  definitely  intended  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  goods  to  and  from  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  Government’s  gambles  in  economic  policy,  and  it  will 
create  every  kind  of  uneasiness  and  uncertainty,  making  it  impossible 
for  manufacturers  to  fix  prices  and  balance  costs  against  them,  in 
short,  to  make  those  calculations  as  to  the  future  which  are  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  endeavours.  It  ignores  completely  the 
fundamental  disease  which  affects  our  industries  to-day,  namely,  that 
our  old  customers  are  too  poor  to  buy  our  goods.  The  only  remedies 
are  a  reduction  in  our  own  prices,  and  therefore  of  our  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  this  measure  is  intended  to  keep  prices  up,  and  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  selling  to  us  and  thus  from  acquiring  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  from  us. 
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All  this  upset  to  industry  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  more  than 
ever  important  that  business  should  be  able  to  look  ahead  to  a  period 
of  quiet  unspeculative  work,  for  it  comes  just  as  the  coal  stoppage 
is  dragging  to  an  end,  delayed  so  much  longer  than  was  anticipated 
in  any  quarter.  Other  industries  are  faced  with  the  same  acute  diffi¬ 
culty  of  balancing  costs  and  earnings,  and  the  whole  position  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  distressing.  During  this  period  Labour  has  learned  one 
important  lesson:  that  its  great  idol,  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  feet  of 
very  yielding  clay.  It  not  only  failed  at  the  moment  of  extreme 
crisis,  but  it  failed  again  when  the  inevitable  issue  of  “  tainted 
goods  ”  was  raised  by  the  importation  of  foreign  coal.  There  were 
sporadic  strikes  which  at  no  moment  seriously  hindered  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal.  The  leaders  were  non-committal  and  hesitating,  the 
men  clearly  not  united,  and  eventually  the  policy  of  the  embargo  was 
abandoned  as  a  failure.  This  collapse,  in  spite  of  the  tragedy  of 
blighted  hopes  and  shattered  ideals  which  it  necessarily  appeared  to 
many  thousands  of  people,  was  in  my  opinion  a  good  thing  both  for 
Labour  and  the  community.  Though  personal  influences  and  divided 
cdimsels  were  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  it,  they  were 
not  in  the  main  so  responsible.  The  Alliance  was  misconceived  and 
misapplied. 


The  original  idea  of  its  founders  was  not  to  make  of  it  a  sort  of 
grand  arbiter  of  all  industrial  questions,  not  even  to  ensure  its  sym¬ 
pathetic  action  on  behalf  of  any  one  of  its  members  when  in  trouble, 
but  something  far  more  modest.  Before  the  war  all  three  great 
tmions  had  been  plunged  into  strikes  within  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  The  strikes  of  each  threw  many  members  of  the 
others  out  of  work,  depleted  their  funds,  and  seriously  weakened  their 
position  when  their  own  time  of  conflict  came.  The  original  idea, 
therefore,  was  so  to  arrange  the  periods  of  the  three  unions’  agree¬ 
ments  with  their  respective  employers  that,  if  controversies  had  to 
come,  they  should  come  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  moment 
for  all  three.  Thus  strikes  would  be  simultaneous,  and  there  would 
be  no  frittering  away  of  money  and  moral  energy  in  enforced  but 
useless  unemployment.  It  was  also  no  doubt  hoped  that  the 
prospect  of  a  general  strike  on  the  part  of  all  three  unions,  although 
over  quite  distinct  issues,  would  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
necessity  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  each  case.  To  do  the  Alliance 
full  justice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  prevented  several  strikes, 
while  it  has  been  the  cause  of  ncme. 


It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new  Aladdins  were  afraid  of  their 
own  lamp  and  of  the  portentous  power  of  the  Genie  they  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  control  with  it.  Whatever  they  might  say, 
and  however  unpolitical  and  justifiable  the  issue  over  which  it  was 
used,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  a  strike  so  general  was  a  direct 
blow  at  the  life  of  the  community.  Every  strike  is  in  reality  an 
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appeal  to  public  opinion,  as  well  as  a  method  of  putting  pressure  on 
employers,  and  a  strike  affecting  a  big  public  service  is  almost 
entirely  the  former,  for  the  immediate  inconvenience  to  the  public 
is  far  more  real  and  more  quickly  felt  than  the  loss  caused  to  the 
employing  companies.  A  Triple  Alliance  strike  is  almost  entirely  a 
public  as  distinct  from  a  private  matter.  The  State  has  at  once  to 
take  action  to  save  itself,  necessarily  to  some  extent  organising  itself 
to  break  the  strike  while  so  doing.  If  at  all  prolonged  it  must  lead 
towards  social  disturbances,  which  would  make  the  issue  political, 
whatever  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
State  has,  in  fact,  been  in  control  both  of  mines  and  railways  ever 
since  the  Alliance  came  into  existence  has  made  the  declaration  of 
a  strike  by  it  look  even  more  political  and  revolutionary  in  ite  nature 
than  it  would  have  done  if  such  a  threat  had  first  been  made  against 
a  group  of  private  employers.  In  reality,  however,  the  argument 
whether  such  action  is  political  or  industrial  is  the  merest  hair¬ 
splitting  when  the  strike  threatened  is  of  such  magnitude.  The  effect 
is  necessarily  to  force  the  employers  right  into  the  backgroimd  and 
to  compel  the  State  to  intervene  and  either  to  induce  a  settlement  or 
to  impose  one  on  one  aide  or  the  other. 


This  fact  was  realised  as  quickly  in  Labour  circles  as  it  was  by  the 
general  public,  and  the  effect  was  naturally  to  place  in  sharp  contrast 
the  moderate  and  extreme  wings  of  Labour.  The  moderates,  who 
include  almost  all  the  leaders,  have  shown  quite  clearly  that  they 
had  no  sort  of  wish  to  use  the  Alliance  at  all.  There  have  been 
railway  strikes  and  coal  strikes,  and  it  has  not  been  used,  and,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  its  origin,  no  question  of  desertion  was  raised  by  its 
not  being  used.  The  extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  weuited 
to  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  many  of  them  with  no  connection 
whatever  with  industrial  disputes.  In  fact  it  was  the  existence  of 
this  ever-loaded  pistol  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  raised  the  whole 
issue  of  direct  action,  for  so  long  a  bone  of  contention  in  Labour 
circles.  To  the  extremists  a  general  strike  became  a  thing  desired 
for  its  own  sake,  to  be  worked  for  on  any  and  every  occasion.  To 
the  moderates  it  was  a  thing  so  studiously  to  be  avoided  that  their 
whole  position  was  falsified  and  weakened,  even  where  they  were 
dealing  with  quite  a  legitimate  wage  question  of  great  moment  to 
their  own  immediate  followers.  Finally,  the  fear  of  war  with  Russia 
stampeded  the  whole  Labour  movement  into  apparent  acceptance  of 
the  theory  that  direct  action  could  be  justified  in  certain  cases.  No 
(me  seems,  however,  to  have  changed  his  real  views,  and  the  inter¬ 
necine  struggle  became  more  and  more  acute. 


The  whole  business  was  the  gravest  possible  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Labour  movement  Not  only  was  it  divided  against  itself,  which 
was  fatal  enough,  but  it  became  possible  to  create  infinite  prejudi(je 
against  it  in  the  public  mind.  The  British  people  csui  be  as  muddle- 
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headed  as  most,  and  they  can  easily  be  misled  by  catchwords.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  catchword.  To 
a  number  of  people,  who  were  in  general  sympathy  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  aims  of  the  Labour  Party,  the  issue  was  clear.  The  doctrine 
of  direct  action  meant  that  a  definite  but  w’ell-organised  minority 
could  impose  its  will  on  the  Government  and  therefore  on  the  nation. 
It  meant  that  or  nothing  To  the  Labour  extremists  it  meant  very 
decidedly  that,  and  they  regarded  it  as  a  short  cut  which  would  save 
them  the  time  and  labour  of  converting  what  they  call  “  the  apathetic 
majority  ”  to  their  point  of  view.  Now  those  who  believe  in 
democracy,  not  necessarily  as  a  semi-divine  institution,  but  as  the 
only  stable  and  peaceable  way  in  which  a  civilised  modem  community 
can  be  governed,  hold  as  a  first  principle  of  their  political  theory 
that  no  minority  can  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  position  to  coerce  the 
majority.  Whether  that  power  be  exercised  rightly  or  wrongly  is 
irrelevant;  it  is  even  irrelevant  whether  it  be  exercised  at  all.  If  it 
is  th«are  in  the  background  democracy  is  unreal.  I  for  my  part  would 
far  rather  see  a  wrong  cause  momentarily  triumph,  as  I  constantly 
do  at  elections,  than  see  that  fundamental  principle  destroyed.  For 
if  that  goes  we  are  back  at  our  beginnings,  with  centuries  of  work 
undone.  The  Labour  Party  is  coming  to  realise  it  too.  The 
dropping  of  nationalisation  as  a  possible  strike  issue  was  one  stage  in 
its  realisation,  the  failure  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will,  I  hope,  be 
another. 


H.  B.  USHEB. 


COKRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 
History  for  Everybody. 

— Whether  Mr.  Wells  writes  history  or  replies  to  his  critics,  the 
psychologist  has  little  difficulty  in  discerning  that  Mr.  Wells’s  real 
line  of  business  is  romance.  This  predominant  affect  bresiks 
through  in  trivial  little  ways,  which  are  regarded  as  motivations  of 
the  unconscious  in  “  the  psycho-analytic  work  of  Jung,”  to  which 
Mr.  Wells  says,  very  kindly,  that  he  would  like  to  lead  me.  [He 
may,  however,  spare  himself  the  trouble,  as  I  happen  to  be  a 
professional  psychologist,  and  in  this  matter,  at  least,  can  dispense 
with  his  kindly  leading.]  Thus,  in  his  spirited  reply  to  my  pamphlet, 
he  says : 

”  On  several  occasions  in  his  criticism  of  the  Outline  Dr. 
Downey  uses  the  dramatic  phrase  ‘  one  rubs  one’s  eyes.’  ” 

Mr.  Wells  then  recommends  me  to  rub  them  again,  tells  us  that 
he  rarely  rubs  his,  and  altogether  gets  great  fun  out  of  the  idea. 
Naturally  I  turn  to  the  pamphlet  to  see  just  how  often  I  did  rub 
my  eyes — and  I  find  that  I  have  used  the  expression  once,  and  once 
only— on  page  20. 

Now  I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  trifling  inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Wells  if  he  had  not  offered  to  lead  me  to  Jung.  But  that  being  so, 
he  will  doubtless  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  this  little 
inaccuracy  of  his  is  symptomatic.  After  reading  my  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Wells  hafl  an  impression  that  I  had  overworked  a  particular  phrase. 
He  doesn’t  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  my  few  pages  and  see  if 
his  impression  be  correct.  Instead,  the  impression  is  set  down  as  a 
fact,  and  the  “  fact  ”  is  made  the  basis  of  an  engaging  display  of 
humour.  W^ell,  frankly,  I  appreciate  the  humour,  and  I  wdsh  that  I 
had  rubbed  my  eyes  more  than  once  if  only  to  justify  the  facetious¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Wells.  But,  unfortunately,  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Wells’s 
unconscious  registering  of  impressions  as  facts  is  not  always  so  happy. 
In  the  Outline  it  is  occasionally  tragic,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  account 
of  the  origins  of  Christianity.  With  this  matter  I  have  dealt  very 
fully  in  my  pamphlet,  and  to  my  strictures  Mr.  Wells  has  answered 
never  a  word. 

I  am,  I  think,  as  little  interested  in  scoring  dialectical  points  as 
Mr.  Wells.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  the  view  of  history  as  a  whole 
that  matters,  and  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  against  Mr.  Wells’s  theory  and  method  that  I  protest.  In  his 
new  book.  The  Salvaging  of  Civilisation,  Mr.  Wells,  all  too  modestly, 
writes  of  the  Outline  as  “a  corrupting  mass  of  faults  and  minor 
inaccuracies.”  To  my  mind,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  Mr.  Wells  has 
made  so  many  errors,  but  that  he  has  made  so  few.  Bossuet  made 
far  more  in  his  Discours  sur  VHistoire  UniverseVe.  But,  as  a  writer 
in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  (May  26th)  remarks: 

“  It  is  a  salient  feature  of  Bossuet’s  thought,  and  the  most  valid 
proof  of  his  healthy,  perfectly-poised  mind,  that,  how'ever  faulty  or 
untrustworthy  his  hypotheses,  the  inferences  he  draws  are  nearly 
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always  accurate  and  profound.  Reasoning  from  his  Catholicism 
building  on  foundations  which  are  completely  rejected  by  science 
and  modem  thought,  he  arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  still  valid 
still  most  useful  to  the  historian.” 

It  is  just  this  peculiar  merit  of  Bossuet  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
lacking  in  Mr.  Wells.  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  imagine  Bos¬ 
suet  saying  with  Mr.  Wells:  ”  If  a  thing  is  convincing  to  me,  I  do 
not  care  when  it  was  first  believed  nor  who  has  given  it  up.  ”  That’s 
just  it.  Mr.  Wells  ought  to  care*.  I  might,  we  will  suppose, 
convince  Mr.  Wells  that  there  is  quatemity  in  the  Trinity.  But,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  experts  in  speculative  theology  have 
abandoned  the  notion  of  quatemity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
absurdity,  Mr.  Wells  would  be  well  advised  to  pause  and  weigh  the 
value  of  his  conviction  as  against  the  judgment  of  experts.  At  least, 
it  seems  so  to  me;  and  when,  if  ever,  as  Mr.  Wells  suggests,  my 
turn  comes  to  write  an  Outline  of  History,  I  promise  Mr.  Wells  that 
I  shall  not  be  found  purveying  exploded  theories,  without  even  a 
hint  that  they  have  long  ago  been  abandoned  by  experts. 

But  if  Mr.  Wells  re^ly  doesn’t  care  about  expert  opinion,  why 
all  this  pother  as  to  what  Professor  Bourne  holds  with  regard  to  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest?  [“  Mr.  Bourne,”  by  the  by,  is  not  ‘‘Dr. 
Downey’s  way  of  speaking  of  Professor  Bourne.”  In  my  MS.,  I 
wrote  simply  ‘‘  Bourne,”  and  the  acting-editor  of  the  Month,  in 
which  my  pamphlet  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles,  inserted 
the  ”  Mr.,”  which  somehow  escaped  me  in  revising  the  articles.] 
Mr.  Wells’s  attempt  to  convict  me  of  “  misquotation  ”  is  simply 
ridiculous.  He  says  that  at  once  he  suspected  that  the  quotation 
was  ‘‘  clipped.”  It  is  obviously  ”  clipped.”  Not  having  un¬ 
limited  space  at  my  disposal,  I  merely  quoted  those  words  of 
Professor  Bourne  which  seemed  to  me  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue 
between  Mr.  Wells  and  myself.  I  have  re-read  Professor  Bourne 
very  carefully,  and  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  ‘‘  the  current 
doctrine  ”  (my  italics)  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  with  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  less  fit  and  Survival  of  ttie  Fittest,  no  longer  commands 
the  universal  assent  of  zoologists.  If  Mr.  Wells  is  not  preaching 
‘‘  the  current  doctrine  ”  of  which  Professor  Bourne  writes,  what  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious  is  he  preaching?  Except  that  in 
a  footnote  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that  ‘‘  It  might  be  called  with  more 
exactness  the  Survival  of  the  Fitter,”  ‘‘  It  ”  is  in  every  respect  the 
hypothesis  to  which  Professor  Bourne  takes  exception.  My  point 
is  that  Mr.  Wells  is  putting  forward  a  theory  which  is  not  endorsed 
by  contemporary  expert  opinion.  Mr.  Wells  doesn’t  care  who  has 
abandoned  the  theory  as  long  as  he  is  convinced  of  it.  But  is  that 
attitude  quite  fair  to  the  thousands  w'ho  have  looked  to  him  for  light 
and  leading?  I  am  no  expert  in  zoology  (though  let  me  assure  Mr. 
Wells  that  I  have  studied  the  subject  seriously),  so  perhaps  he  will 
pardon  me  if  I  prefer  to  follow  the  judgment  of  recognised  experts 
rather  than  his  own  perfectly  honest,  but  uninstnicted  convictions 
In  the  subjects  in  which  I  happen  to  have  specialized,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  many  ludicrous  mistakes,  and  this  makes  me  a 
little  chary  of  sitting  at  his  feet  even  in  biology.  That  little 
Sabellian  affair  rather  shook  my  confidence  in  Mr.  Wells.  It  is,  of 
course,  no  disgrace  not  to  know  w'hat  Rabellianism  was,  but  I  submit 
that  a  man  who  does  not  know  ought  not  to  write  about  it;  and  T 
cannot  help  wondering  of  how  many  other  affairs  Mr.  Wells  has 
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written  in  the  same  state  of  blissful  ignorance.  He  says  that  1 
make  him  out  to  be  a  follower  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Very  far  from 
it— I  accuse  him  of  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Herbert  Spencer 
was  the  recognised  exponent  of  a  theory  which  Mr.  Wells  ascribes 
to  Grant  Allen.  It  is  not  to  Mr.  Wells’s  knowledge,  but  to  his 
ignorance  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  I  ventured  to  call  attention. 

Mr.  Wells  says  that  I  have  come  a  “  controversial  cropper,” 
because  his  diagrammatic  picture  of  the  foot  of  man  and  gorilla  “  is 
given  to  show  5ie  difference,  not  the  resemblance  of  the  two  feet.” 
If  Mr.  Wells  will  kindly  glance  at  the  text  which  accompanies  the 
picture,  he  will  find  that  he  (or  the  artist,  or  somebody)  has  written : 
“  Foot  of  man  and  gorilla  with  dark  line  to  show  the  entire  difference 
of  tread  ”  (Mr.  Wells’s  italics).  Notice — it  is  not  the  picture,  but 
the  dark  line  that  shows  the  difference,  and  the  difference  is  merely 
in  the  manner  of  walking  I  The  picture,  pace  Mr.  Wells,  illustrates 
the  morphological  similarity  of  the  two  feet,  and  the  similarity  is 
merely  emphasized  by  pointing  out  a  very  minor  difference.  How¬ 
ever,  the  picture  has  been  deleted  from  ”  the  current  version,”  and 
I  take  it  that  it  was  not  removed  on  account  of  its  excellence  or  utility. 
The  current  version  (which  we  may  call  Codex  C)  was  not  in  existence 
when  I  wrote  my  criticism. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  Mr.  W’^ells  complains  that  I  have 
not  looked  up  his  errata  to  the  Newnes  edition  (Codex  B),  or  waded 
through  the  current  version  (Codex  C).  The  fact  is  that  my  Month 
articles  were  written  as  the  fortnightly  parte  of  the  Outline  (Codex 
A)  appeared.  If  Mr.  Wells  unll  issue  different  versions  of  his  history 
simultaneously  (as  he  did)  he  ought  not  to  complain  if  his  critics, 
having  paid  their  money,  take  their  choice.  Errate,  like  appendices, 
are  destined  to  remain  unread.  Hundreds  who  devoured  the  fort¬ 
nightly  parts  will  never  look  at  the  errata,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
current  version.  Some  of  them,  I  hope,  will  see  and  read  my 
pamphlet. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Wells, 
did  space  permit.  But  one  thing  I  must  say.  I  must  thank  him 
fertile  pleasure  that  the  reading  of  his  history  has  afforded  me.  In 
his  reply  to  me,  he  conveys  the  impression  that  I  have  said  nice 
togs  of  him  only  when  I  happened  to  agree  with  him.  May  I  ask 
him  to  look  at  my  pamphlet  again  in  some  idle  moment,  and  say  if 
this  is  quite  fair?  My  admiration  for  Mr.  Wells  is  genuine  and 
sincere,  and  it  would  be  greater  if  he  did  not  make  mere  smartness 
take  the  place  of  reason^  reply. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  serv'ant, 

Rich.\rd  Downey. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 
The  Whyte-Melville  Centenary. 

June  6th,  1921. 

Sir, — The  very  kindly  appreciation  of  my  great-uncle,  Major  G.  J. 
Whyte-Melville,  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  in  your  last  issue,  is  a 
welcome  tribute  to  his  literary  worth.  May  I  crave  the  hospitality 
of  your  columns  to  correct  from  family  sources  some  biographical 
errors  contained,  in  the  article? 

In  his  opening  sentence  your  contributor,  following  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  states  tJiat  George  Whyte-Melville  was  bom  on  June  19th, 
1821.  This  is  a  mistake  for  July.  As  I  write,  I  have  before  me 
the  diary  of  his  father,  which  under  the  latter  date  has  the  entry: 
“  Coronation  of  King  George  IV.  George  bom.”  Mr.  Whyte- 
Melville  was  present  at  the  King’s  coronation  banquet,  and  it  Vas 
in  honour  of  this  occasion  that  he  gave  his  son  the  name  of  George, 
not  previously  found  in  the  family. 

At  line  11,  the  family  estate  is  called  “  Mount  Fife  in  Fifeshire.” 
This  should  read,  “  Mount  Melville  in  Fifeshire.” 

Again  in  the  twelfth  line,  the  writer  says  that  Whyte-Melville’s 
mother  was  ”  Catherine  Anne  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Francis 
Godolphin  Osborne,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Leeds,”  thus 
interposing  a  generation  between  his  mother  and  his  grandfather,  the 
Duke.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  inherent  improbability 
of  a  daughter  having  the  name  of  Francis;  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  state  that  in  point  of  fact  Lady  Catherine  was  herself  the  younger 
daughter  of  Francis,  5th  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  Secretary'  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  William  Pitt  from  1783  to  1791,  and  who 
has  been  credited  with  the  best  manners  and  the  fewest  brains 
among  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  day. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  M.  BALFOrR-MELVIUE. 

Univ’ersity  of  Edinburgh. 


*tt*The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  j 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


